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INTEODUCTION 



The services of the Bishop of Coventry to the Diocese 
of Worcester have been such that he has an indis- 
putable right to ask of me what he wills ; and it is 
at his desire that I am introducing this volume of 
lectures on * Pastors and Teachers' to Churchmen 
and others who are facing the great problem of 
Beligious Education. Even so it would be imperti- 
nent on my part to seek to commend the work of 
an acknowledged expert in education on his own 
special subject. But I may at least express my 
thankfulness that lectures so thorough in their 
conception of education as a whole : so full of a ripe 
experience in educational methods : so pervaded by 
a true sense of the place which religion must take 
in any adequate training of the young : and, above 
ally so fearless in the claim which they make upon 
the Church and the clergy to rise to the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity in religious education 
which God has laid upon us, should have come from 
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viii PASTOES AND TBAOHEES 

Birmingham and, in Birmingham, from one who is 
both a Bishop of the Church and Chairman of the 
School Board. This is a fact full of hope and en- 
couragement from many points of view. I can only 
trust that those who are preparing for Holy Orders, 
and those who, already in Holy Orders, are seeking 
to be more efficient in their ministry, will lay to 
heart the teaching of the Bishop. 

I should like in particular to call attention to 
three points in these lectures : 

1. They recall us to the principle involved in 
the practice of infant baptism. The Church does 
not baptise infants indiscriminately. She requires 
sponsors for their religious education; and the 
sponsors represent the responsibility of the Church 
for the infants who are being baptised. It is not 
too much to say that to baptise infants without real 
provision for their being brought up to know what 
their religious profession means, tends to degrade a 
sacrament into a charm. On this point we need the 
most serious reflection. 

2. We are reminded (pp. 82-48) that * all clergy ' 
should 'make the day-school teachers their friends 
and allies.' This is a piece of much-needed admoni- 
tion. Especially in villages, where the schoolmaster 
and, even more, the schoolmistress belong naturally 
to no class of society, it does, I fear, occasionally 
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happen that they find themselves in a sort of moral 
solitude. The vicarage is ready enough to use their 
services, but sometimes forgets their need of fellow- 
ship and sympathy — such fellowship and sympathy 
as the real dignity of their spiritual vocation entitles 
them to expect. 

8. We need the Bishop's warnings as to the 
method of S. Sulpice (p. 115).* It is very possible, 
in enthusiasm for this wonderful method, to destroy 
the organisation of the Sunday school in places 
where there is no real prospect of substituting for 
it any more excellent way. Before the new ^ Cate- 
chism ' is introduced it is most necessary to count 
the costs. 

In conclusion I would say, these lectures demand 
very much of the Church and the clergy. But not 
more than God, whose providence orders the circum- 
stances of our time, is manifestly laying upon us. 
I pray from my very heart that they may receive 
the attention which they deserve — at Cambridge, 
where the lectures were delivered, in the Diocese, 
and in the Church at large. 

C. WiGOBN. 
Easteft 1902. 
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AUTHOE'S PEEFAOE 



When I was hononred with the invitation to preach 
the conrse of Pastoral Theology Lectures at Gam- 
bridge this year, it was hinted that it was expected 
of the Lecturer that he should publish his addresses. 
I have not found it easy to serve my two audiences — 
the indulgent one which listened to me and was look- 
ing chiefly for guidance in the earlier days of minis- 
terial work, and the more critical public which justly 
demands that an author should have something to 
say that has not been said before, or bring to light 
something forgotten or unknown. It will be found 
that I have ended by keeping only my Cambridge 
audience in my thoughts, and have published the 
lectures almost in the very words in which they were 
delivered. They express, however, the convictions 
which have guided my public action, and have led 
me to devote a large share of my time, especially 
since I came to Birmingham, to the cause of religious 
instruction in our elementary schools. From this 
point of view the lectures may interest a wid^ circle 
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xii PASTOES AND TEAOHEES 

than that for which they were written. No more diffi- 
cult problem has confronted statesmen for some time 
than that of establishing a sound system of national 
education without interference with the principles of 
religious toleration* Instinct rather than theory has 
guided national sentiment in its repudiation of purely 
secular instruction as the right solution of this pro- 
blem. In these lectures I have tried to show how 
impossible it is to divide the education of a child into 
two water-tight compartments — one labelled religious, 
and the other secular ; and why especially. Church- 
men cannot, with fidelity to their principles, accept 
such treatment of their children. It seems better 
that the book should go out at once with all its im- 
perfections than that it should wait for that literary 
finish which the public has a right to demand of 
every author, and so be delayed until after the 
settlement of the present difficulty. 

My thanks are due and are most gratefully offered 
to the Eev. D. Vawdrey, Eector of Areley Kings, for 
the shelter of his little home, Glangwynant, at the 
foot of Snowdon, which furnished a delightful retreat 
for the preparation of these lectures; also to the 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches for per- 
mission to publish their Catechism ; to the Eight 
Bev. Bishop Illsley, Bishop of Birmingham, for 
assistance with reference to the Catechism of S. 
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Snlpice and the Penny Catechism ; to the Rev. James 
Doddy of the Manse, Gorstorphine, and the Bev. 
Alexander Williamson, D.D., Minister of West St. 
Giles's Parish, Edinburgh, for help with reference to 
the Scottish Church ; to the Bev. Evelyn B. Hass6, 
of the Moravian Parsonage, Bedford, for informa- 
tion about the Moravians; to the Bev. Professor 
Ernst, D.D., St. Paul's, Minnesota, for information 
with reference to the Lutherans; to W. J. Birk- 
beck, Esq., of Norfolk, for information about the 
Bussian Church and for the loan of a translation of 
Philaret ; to Mr. Tunstall, Master of Method at the 
Birmingham Day Training College; and to Miss 
Lmnby, of Cambridge, for supplying me with a trans- 
lation of Luther's Catechism ; as well as to many 
others who will, I hope, forgive me if I do not 
mention them by name. 

To the Bishop of Worcester I am indebted for 
his great kindness in writing an Litroduction. Also 
to my brother, the Bev. L. N. Knox, for invaluable 
assistance with the proofs ; and to the Bev. J. H. B. 
Masterman, Warden of Queen's College, Birming- 
ham, for his index. 

E. A, Coventry. 

BiBMiNaHAM: ii|>riZ1902. 
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PASTOES AND TEACHERS 

LECTURE I 

THB HOMB AND ITS TEACHINGS 

My choice of a subject needs justification. The sub- 
ject is dull on the face of it. The educationist is 
Beasonsfor acknowledged to be the chief of bores, 
choice of this gyy jj^q^o are we weary of religious in- 

sabject. , 

School sap- struction. It has been an acrimonious 
plants home battlefield for at least half a century. 
The strength spent on discussing it might have 
taught generations of Christians. But while strife 
has been bitter, it can be questioned whether true 
advance has been made. Are children better in- 
structed in the faith than they used to be? Are 
parents sincerely anxious that their children should 
have religious instruction at all ? The head-mistress 
of an important secondary school, herself an en- 
thusiastic religious teacher, told me that her experi- 
ence was that the only parents, who made inquiries 
about the religious instruction which she gave, be- 
longed to one or other of the extreme wings of the 
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2 PASTOES AND TEAOHEES 

Church. Is the Church herself more sincerely earnest 
about teaching, or about snatching a victory from her 
opponents? Above all, is the subject sufficiently 
important to detain you for six hours of time, on 
which already lectures make far too frequent calls ? 
All these are questions which may fairly be asked, 
and, before I enter on the subject, you will desire me 
to show why it should be entered on at all. 

The first reason which I have to suggest is this : 
the ever increasing importance and influence of school 
School life ^^®' School life is supplanting home 
supplants life. Children are hardly bom before 
°™® their names are entered on a school list. 

This is true not only of public schools. Children are 
swept out of the circle of home influence, among 
the poor at the age of three, in the upper classes at 
the age of eight or nine. Their thoughts, tastes, 
ideals, and aims are largely formed by schools. 
Parental control' over our schools is almost gone. 
Parents used to have a voice in what their children 
should learn. I do not say that they always exercised 
it wisely. But now, after exchange of a few civilities on 
entering the child's name, the parent often sees little 
more of the teacher. As a rule there is very little 
interchange of confidence between the two. Yet the 
parent cannot, before God, shift his own responsibility 
on to the shoulders of the schoolmaster. It is surely 
the duty of the Church to revive, so far as she may, the 
interest of parents in the religious side of their chil- 
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THE HOME AND ITS TEACHINGS 3 

dren's education, and, speaking generally, no one would 
be more thankful to the Church for activity in this 
direction than the school teachers : with one proviso, 
that the object of the activity was not to emphasise 
divisions, but to exalt religious life in the eyes of 
parents and children. 

In the next place the school, not content with 
supplanting the home, is supplanting the Church 
The school *^^^' ' ^'^^ school must increase, the 
supplants Church decrease : ' so men are saying. 
theChurc Everybody has to go to school, but no 
one is obliged to go to church. Time was when the 
Church, through her clergy, had a monopoly of educa- 
tion — when she ruled from the university down 
through all the ranks of schools, public and private, 
to the charity school and the orphanage. But those 
days are past. The scholastic profession is well 
organised. It has its unions, conferences, and asso- 
ciations. By examinations it guards the way to an 
immense amount of public patronage: by private 
reconunendations it influences still more. No doubt 
it has its own trials and difficulties to adjust. But to 
the world it assumes an ever bolder front. We look 
across eastward to China, and see a civilisation built 
up on the power of the school, and ask ourselves, as 
school buildings eclipse churches, and the examination 
net is more widely cast year by year, whether the 
school is not taking the place which the Church held 
in the medisBval world. A power so formidable, and 

B 2 
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4 PASTORS AND TEACHERS 

increasing so continually in strength, deserves that 
its methods should be studied. If there is anything 
to be learnt from that power, by all means let us 
learn it. 

No doubt there are many reasons to be assigned 
for the development of school influence. Among 
The school *^®^® might be instanced the necessity of 
has been teaching those who have been trusted 
modernise ^^.j^ political power how to use it, the 
value of education as a means of maintaining com- 
mercial prosperity, the example of other nations, and 
many such causes. But the most potent of all factors 
in scholastic success has been the revolution in 
scholastic methods. Stated broadly, it might be 
called a change from deductive to inductive methods 
of teaching. The school has followed the lines which 
have proved successful in scientific inquiry. It has 
accommodated its principles to the philosophic thought 
of the day. Education no longer consists in beating 
into a child rules which he cannot understand, and 
leaving him to think them out for himself. It does 
not trust to loading the memory with technical jargon. 
It does not say to the child, * You have no business 
to think.' Less trust is placed in memory and more 
in reason. Children are taught to observe and put 
things together for themselves. Reasoned error is 
preferred to unreasoning correctness. Although 
parents are still only half conscious of the change 
that has taken place — and the change itself is far 
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from complete — they have a faith that schools are 
going on right lines. They believe that their children 
are being fitted for the world, and accept the new 
order with perhaps too little questioning. The school- 
master is beginning to be equipped with resources 
which remind us of the palmy days of the medieval 
Church. In fact the Church has been spoiled in many 
instances to enrich the school. 

It is clearly our duty to consider how far these 
methods of teaching are applicable to religious in- 
struction. For as yet we have very imperfectly 
adopted them. The rule of theological teaching still 
is, first store the child's memory, then let his reason 
work. Supply him with definitions, explain the 
meaning of the ^irords; leave it to the Holy Spirit 
by and by to unfold and apply the truth. Again, 
we have not abandoned the supposition that any 
half -educated or uneducated person can teach a child 
the things which he needs to know for his soul's 
health ; ^ also that all the care which schools spend 
on discipline, furniture, and school apparatus is 
spent on idle and wasteful luxuries. We view with 
suspicion the greater part of modem biblical re- 

■ Here it may be objected that, as a matter of fact, many half- 
educated persons have proved themselves successfol Sunday-school 
teachers, and have gained a really religions influence over children 
where the trained teacher has failed to do so. The fact may be 
admitted, for character naturally tells more in religious than in any 
other teaching. But the real question is whether training in the 
art of teaching would not have multiplied manifold the usefulness 
and power of the half -educated person. 
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6 PASTOES AND TEACHEBS 

search, and deem it our chief duty to hide its results 
from children. Of all which methods one result 
must inevitably follow. There must grow up in 
children's minds a cleavage between religious and 
secular knowledge. A child cannot really learn on 
two methods at the same time. He cannot keep his 
mind in two water-tight compartments. There is 
danger to be apprehended from the mere fact that 
religious and secular teachers are following two dis- 
tinct methods in the instruction of the same children. 
While the school is being modernised the Church 
is being fossilised. I am sorry to use the term, for 
The Church it means more than I want to say ; but it 
fossilised jg }iB,Ti to find any other single word to 
mark the contrast. Our interest as Churchmen has 
largely been turned in the direction of the Church of 
four hundred years ago. Its literature, its methods, 
its rubrics, and its postures are being exhumed with 
all-absorbing interest. No doubt there is a reason 
for all this. No doubt this antiquarian research has 
been prompted by the best of motives. We may 
plead also that it has been accompanied by a certain 
revival of Church life. But we can hardly wonder 
that the world, flushed with new conquests in the 
realm of scientific discovery, looks with something of 
impatience— yes, and with something of contempt — 
upon our never-ending excavations of the buried 
past. It is true that we have a heritage which we 
cannot afford to despise. We are heirs of the past, 
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partners with it, and debtors to it. Bat the Church 
was never intended to be a maseom of fossils, how- 
ever ancient, however well arranged. The ages until 
her Lord returns are hers, and she must make pro- 
vision for them. She must adapt herself, her system, 
and her resources, to the new conditions which from 
time to time confront her, in such a way that 
the truth shall suffer no loss. Now the condition 
which specially concerns us in this connection is 
the growth of a new and independent profession, 
which is absorbing the teaching work that for some 
centuries has been in the hands of the Church. 
What, under these circumstances, is the Church to 
do? Is the Church to abandon teaching? Is she 
to confine herself to teaching which the profession 
finds troublesome? What is to be the relation 
between the Church and the teacher which shall 
secure free course for the truth? Most strongly 
would I urge that, because teaching has become a 
distinct profession, officered and staffed mainly by 
the laity, the work of clergy as teachers is not 
over, and that our domain is not absolutely distinct 
from theirs. No. In every previous age the Church 
has recognised the unity of truth, and the impossi- 
bility of cutting off one portion of it to be the pro- 
vince of the clergy, the rest being handed over to 
the laity. Such an arrangement means disaster. 
The priest's lips must keep knowledge. He must be 
a teacher, and he must know what the world o£ 
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education is doing. He cannot allow himself to be 
absorbed in services, meetings, and entertainments, 
while the march of enlightenment goes by and leaves 
him behind. On the contrary, he is a witness to the 
light, and a witness to truth. If he does not claim 
for theology her old domination over the whole field 
of inquiry, he does not on the other hand allow that 
the field of theology is distinct and separate from all 
the rest— a field with a border constantly shrinking, 
and to be worked by antiquated methods. The God 
of our fathers is the same God who reveals Himself 
to us to-day, and we are students of that revelation, 
and teachers in our own part of it. We cannot 
divest ourselves of this responsibility. 

It may be objected that this isolation of religious 
from secular learning is only a part of the division 
of labour which has become a necessity with the ad- 
vance of learning. Theology was dominant when 
the totum scibile was so small that by industry 
men could hope to become masters of it, and co- 
ordinate and subordinate all that was unknown to 
the supreme science. Now, the range of things 
knowable is beyond the most encyclopaedic mind. 
Each science is obliged to pursue its own investiga- 
tions independently of the rest. Hence it may be 
urged that the isolation of theology is not in any 
sense a dangerous symptom, but part of an irresistible 
tendency, which no skill or industry could avert. I 
am quite prepared to grant that the theologian can- 
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not master all other sciences, nor, as some seem to 
expect, can the ordinary clergyman keep abreast of all 
the cmrent literature of the day. That is not at all 
my meaning. But there is a right and a wrong 
attitude of mind as between investigators in different 
fields of research : there are right and wrong methods 
of inquiry ; there is such a thing as making use of 
good work done by others, and there is such a thing 
as indifference to what others are doing. And since 
God manifests Himself in the whole of His creation, 
and all real truth is in some sense a revelation of 
Him, those whose study is in Divine things have need 
of mental alertness to what is going on around them 
more than any other inquirers, and those who teach 
Divine truths should be masters of the art of teach- 
ing, lest by their unskilful setting of it they bring 
into contempt ' the pearl of great price.' 

I hope therefore that my choice of subject has not 
been determined by reasons of merely passing inte- 
Danger of di- rest. I have no intention of entering into 
vorce between controversies between Board schools and 

religions and 

secular teach- Church schools. Issues vital to the 
^^ Church seem to me to be at stake, and if 

I fail to impress you with their importance the fault 
will be my own. Nothing can be more important to 
the Church and to education than the closest possible 
union and alliance between religious and secular teach- 
ing. For the secular teacher, as he is called, who is 
debarred from or indifferent to religious instruction in 
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teaohing, goes to his work maimed, and working at 
half his strength. He is cut off from a side of the 
ohild*s being and interests, and powers, which cannot 
be starved without infinite loss to the rest. He is 
obliged in the last resort to erect his moral fabric, 
without which the mental is worthless and has no 
stability, on appeals to self-interest. It has been said 
that a child's mind is not a vase to be filled, but a 
fire to be kindled. He who appeals to self-interest 
kindles it with explosives. I know of what I speak. 
More than one of the teachers under our Board has 
said to me, ' The liberty to give religious instruction 
gives to the school another tone. It is the best work 
that we do in the day.' So Dr. Mozley says,^ after 
speaking of the artist's ideal, * That ideal in the world 
of school creation is the Greed. At once a school 
becomes something else; something it gains of an 
end above nature, of a supernatural end of its own 
work. The rank of all work is raised, and the scholar 
is raised with his work. The school belongs to the 
ages that are past, and is part of the chain of forts 
and defences of Christianity.' Although I dare not 
hope that I have much to offer to school teachers that 
is new, yet I shall be thankful if I can at all raise in 
their eyes the importance of this side of their work, 
if I can induce them to make any special preparation 
for the discharge of it. While to those who intend 
to take Holy Orders, a few hours spent on this part of 

* Mosley's Umvernty^Sermoney 6th edition, London, 1886, p. 802. 
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their fature vocation can hardly be unimportant. No 
doubt many portions of your office seem to be more 
attractive. You look forward to the time when yon 
will be stewards of the household of God : when your 
hands will minister the sacred memorials of the one 
Sacrifice once offered for the sins of the whole world ; 
when your lips will proclaim the glad tidings of the 
Gospel of peace ; when from house to house you will 
visit the sick, warn the careless, and seek for Christ's 
sheep that are scattered abroad in the midst of this 
naughty world that they may be saved through Christ 
for ever. The whole sphere of your duties is wide, the 
preparation necessary for it is many-sided, and every 
Duty of one in turn, philanthropist, social reformer, 
catechising sanitary faddist, whoever he be who wants 
a little help in advancing his fads, tells you that you 
ought to study his subject. But pray remember that 
while these duties are optional, the duty of catechising 
— that is of teaching — is not optional. There are 
rubrics difficult of interpretation. It may take a 
highly trained lawyer to determine what you are to 
wear and where you are to stand. There may be no 
distinct instruction as to the number of times in the 
year, or the hours, when you are to celebrate the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. But about the 
duty of catechising there can be no doubt or question. 
It confronts you on your first entry into your sacred 
office. ' It appertaineth,' says the Ordination service, 
' It appertaineth to the office of a Deacon ... to 
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instruct the youth in the Catechism.' It is the duty 
of the Curate to catechise the youth of the parish 
weekly and to exhort all parents and employers to 
see that their children and apprentices attend the 
catechising. * The Curate of every parish shall dili- 
gently upon Sundays and holy-days, after the second 
Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly in the Church 
instruct and examine so many children of his parish 
sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in some 
part of the Catechism.' ' And all fathers, mothers, 
masters, and dames shall cause their children, ser- 
vants, and apprentices (which have not learned their 
Catechism) to come to the Church at the time 
appointed, and obediently to hear, and be ordered 
by the Curate, until such time as they have learned 
all that is here appointed for them to learn.' ^ 

I would say to you with all earnestness, prepare 
yourselves for this work. Looking back upon my 
own ministry, I feel how ill-prepared for it I was 
myself. ... If that were given which God never 
gives, the opportunity of recalling the past, and of 
starting afresh, I could not be content to seek 
ordination now, without giving at least six months to 
the study and practice of the method of teaching. 
We are teachers quite as truly as any others. We 
have the same children to handle as teachers in 
elementary schools. We have larger classes often 
than theirs. But while training is rigorously exacted 

' Book of Common Prayer. Babrios after the Catechism. 
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of the elementary teacher^ and his work extends over 
many years, it is possible for a man to be ordained 
Deacon and even Priest, who has never set foot in a 
school, has never seen children taoght, and has never 
read so much as one book on the theory or art of 
teaching. My great desire is to impress upon you in 
these lectures the need of such preparation and of such 
study. Not, however, because this generation, more 
than any other, is possessed of some specific by which 
the loss of past ages will be turned into gain. Every 
age has its theories of education. Every new philo- 
sophy, every religious reformation gives birth to a 
new educational theory. But still ^ ^ that infection of 
nature which remaineth, yea in them that are re- 
generated,' asserts itself triumphantly over every 
device that is framed to remove it. You will not, even 
by training yourselves to teach, regenerate the world. 
But let me say, even at the risk of repeating myself, 
for it is what I wish to emphasise, that you will 
have done a very evil service to your generation 
if you have contributed aught to widen the breach 
between teachers and clergy, or if you have brought 
into contempt the truth which you have to propound, 
by indifiEerence to the manner of presenting it, and 
above all if you have contributed anything to the 
mischievous notion that there are two kinds of truth, 
or that reason is the foe of religion. It would be too 
much to say of the past, * Let the dead bury their dead,' 

> IXth Artiole. 
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though there are acute forms of religious controversy 
to which even those words apply. But it is not too 
much to say that Christ calls you to possess the 
future ; that ^ God has established strength out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings ; and that no amount 
of care spent on other parts of your duty can ever 
excuse you from the work of ' feeding the lambs ' of 
Christ's flock with wholesome honest food, ^ with 
the sincere milk of the Word that they may grow 
thereby.' 

My great aim will be to focus your attention on 
the various agencies which, directly or indirectly, sub- 
Oatline of s^rv© to a child's religious training, that 
course pro- you may be fully conscious that what you 
^°^® will have to say to him is only one of 

many forces that will affect him. This being so, you 
must study your relation to the other influences which 
bear on his religious life, first with a view of bringing 
your own teaching methods, so far as is right, into a 
line with the rest, and, secondly, that you may make 
the best of the opportunities which come to hand. 
My first lecture, therefore, will take up the child's 
religious life at its starting point, viz. Holy Baptism, 
with a view of showing you how sound the practice of 
infant baptism is, from the standpoint of modem 
educational methods, and yet how difficult it is to 
secure the conditions without which we have no right 
to administer infant baptism. 

• Ps. vui. 2. 
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Those conditions are in one word the environment 
of the child from infancy with a living Church. 
From this point of view emerges the importance of 
the day school. In my second lecture I propose to 
treat of the training of teachers to give religions 
instruction. Here, again, are two main aspects of 
the subject : (1) What can be done for the teachers in 
our primary and secondary schools to qualify them 
better for the work of religious instruction ? (2) What 
can be done to qualify clergy to undertake the work 
of training Sunday-school teachers ? 

In the third lecture I propose to treat of the 
History of Catechisms, their origin and their in- 
fluence in the Church, that you may have a better 
understanding of the nature of the work to which the 
Church calls you, and of its vital connection with the 
rest of primary education. 

My fourth lecture, after reviewing some objec- 
tions alleged against catechisms, and examining in 
this light the catechism of our Church, will be de- 
voted to methods of catechising, and particularly to 
the method of St. Sulpice, the object being to ascer- 
tain how far you can hope to adapt or use that 
method for your own work. The fifth lecture will 
treat of the Sunday school and of progressive 
religious instruction therein ; how far we may borrow 
Kindergarten methods for our infant schools, and on 
what sort of lines we may arrange for the upper 
school such a course of religious instruction as might 
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easily be worked in with day-school teaohing, with- 
out any needless offence to Nonconformists, and yet 
might, so far as Smiday schools are concerned, lead 
steadily and directly up to confirmation. The last 
lecture will treat of the aims of the confirmation 
class, and of the best methods of continuing re- 
ligious instruction that I can suggest, in the long 
lifetime that follows confirmation, when so much of 
our careful preparation seems to lead to nothing and 
to be almost thrown away. 

The object of the course, as you will see from this 
outline, is not to train you to teach, but to vindicate 
The object of the necessity for such training. It is to 
the course f qcus youT attention upon child life, and 
to induce you, if I may, to study it, with a view of 
using all the best aids which the past experience of 
the Church has suggested, or which modem practice 
has established. At the same time I desire very 
respectfully to suggest that the divinity faculties of 
our universities should enlarge their scope, so as to 
include not only the study of the science of theology, 
but also the giving of diplomas in theological teach- 
ing. Our universities possess the confidence of the 
country, and are qualified for this work as no other 
existing institutions are qualified. It rests with them 
more than with any other foundations to restore the 
practice of giving religious instruction to its right 
importance in public estimation. If in making 
such suggestions I go beyond the province in- 
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tended for my lectures, you mast forgive me. 
Watching, as we in Birmingham to-day are watching, 
the birth of a new University, and rejoicing in the 
daring confidence with which it looks forward to a 
great influence on the education of the future, we see 
also the limitations which hamper it from its very 
cradle. Among these there is, I will not say the 
inability to teach theology, but the extraordinary 
difficulty that it must have in giving guidance to the 
Bublimest aspirations and powers of man. From 
those difficulties you are wholly free. In the ancient 
universities theology has her true place as the 
scientia scientiarum. If ever that place is to be 
resumed outside the pale of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
if ever England is to look on religious instruction as 
something else than a battle-ground of politicians; 
if ' the fear of the Lord is ' to be ^ the beginning of 
wisdom,' it must be through the practical teaching 
thereof revealing its value in the hands of trained 
and skilled teachers. When it is found that, in fact, 
religious education is the best education, the diffi- 
culties about giving it will disappear. It is my con- 
viction — I hope you will not call it my delusion — that 
our ancient universities can restore the art of re- 
ligious teaching to its true level ; can raise it up from 
the position of inferiority which it occupies through 
want of bestowing attention upon it; can supply 
what I venture to call an order of catechists, lay as 
well as clerical, whose teaching skill shall be pro* 
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portioned to the excellence and importance of the 

subject which they have to teach. 

I^or beginning a course of educational lectures at 

the point of infant baptism no apology is needed. 

_, For a long time the study of education 

Importance ^ *^ 

ofnnoon- was confined mainly to conscious edu- 
wioas cation. The large region of the uncon- 

training 

scious mind was left out of sight, which 
every hour from our birth onwards is receiving im- 
pressions — impressions of the utmost importance, 
because of their influence in determining character. 
Powers, which neither parent nor child notice, are 
from the cradle helping to form the child — powers 
which do not all of them belong to the child's present 
environment. Darwin, we are told, considered the 
influence of education, as compared with that of 
heredity, as infinitesimal. And long before Darwin, 
Froebel and Pestalozzi and many others tried to teach 
us that, if we would educate a child, we must begin 
with its parents. This side of truth was overlooked 
by those who wished, rightly enough in their way, to 
insist upon the conscious dealing of the soul with 
God. Bevolting from purely mechanical religion, and 
wishing to emphasise the spiritual character of faith 
and worship, they insensibly identified spirit with 
mind, and found it hard to believe that new birth and 
admission into the family of God could belong to the 
age of unconscious childhood. Overlooking the facts 
which have taught us the power of environment and 
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the force of heredity, and consequently all the influ- 
ences that unconsciously shape our character, they, 
not unnaturally, could find no room for the grace of 
God until consciousness began, and indeed was more 
or less fully developed. Tet, if we believe in Divine 
grace at all, there is no physical reason why we 
should not be subject to its power long before we 
know Who it is that is shaping us, or why we should 
not begin to be moulded before we can recognise 
the hand of ' the Potter/ For the same reason, 
even those who have received infant baptism as part 
of the teaching of the Church have shown too little 
sense of its importance. Since the early days of 
the Tractarian movement the baptismal controversy 
has hardly stirred the Church. It would be difficult 
to mention any prosecution which in rec^it years 
has turned upon the mode of administering baptism. 
With all the efforts tiiat have been made to adorn 
and beautify the east end of the church, how 
little has been done for the baptistery ! How often 
is the font an obscure adjunct of a draughty porch, 
without dignity, without beauty! The service is 
treated as semi-private, as concerning only the child 
and his parents. It does not hold the position 
which our Beformers intended it to hold of a great 
object lesson, nor its position as one of the most 
important services of the Church. Yet the rubric ^ is 

' Book of Common Prayer. Babric before Public Baptism of 
Infants. 

c 2 
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most explicit on these points : * The people are to be 
admonished, that it is most convenient that baptism 
shonld not be administered but upon Sundays and 
other holy-days, when the most number of people 
come together : as well that the congregation there 
present may testify the receiving of them that be 
newly baptised into the number of Christ's Church : 
as also because in the baptism of infants every 
man present may be put in remembrance of his 
own profession made to God in his baptism.' 
The practical considerations which influenced our 
Reformers have been strengthened and enforced by 
all that modern inquiry has taught us of human 
character and human development. We have more 
reason than our forefathers had for insisting on the 
dignity of this sacrament. For we know better than 
they did how far back in child- life its true beginning 
lies, how the babe rather than the child is father of 
the man. Infant baptism witnesses to truths which 
from an educational point of view are as important 
as they are well established. If we wish to be good 
teachers we must study the service for the baptism 
of infants. From it we shall learn these truths : 

1. The presence of evil in all children from the 
very beginning of life, or, in theological language, of 
Testimony of ^riff^^l sin : * Forasmuch as all men are 
baptism to conceived and born in sin.' This is not 
onginai sm ^y^Q same thing as saying that all men are 
from the first utterly depraved — a statement which 
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Proebel,^ as I think, very justly condemns as blasphemy 
agamst the Creator. But it is the candid acknowledg- 
ment that no human being comes into the world 
apart from the rest of his kind, as though he were a 
new creation, without bias towards good or evil. The 
child who comes into the world is what his ancestors 
have made him, and the idea that, by talking to him 
or informing him of certain facts, you will do that 
which, as Aristotle ^ says, * even God cannot do, make 
the things which have been not to have been,' is a 
pure delusion. From this point of view, however, 
thus barely stated, all responsibility for human action 
comes to an end. We are mere animals, who may be 
kicked or coaxed into certain habits, but whose nature 
cannot be changed. The converse truth must be re- 
membered, that no one is a mere repetition of the past. 
Each of us is a new being, with his own individuality, 
his own potentialities. All that we might become, if 
the best that is in us had free course, is present in us 
in germ in our infancy. Infant baptism adds to these 
elementary facts the sublime hope and power of a 
new birth. It witnesses at once to the evil inherit- 
ance of the past, and the glorious possibility of the 
future. It proceeds on the two apparently con- 
tradictory assumptions of a child's innocence and 
his sinfulness. Because he is sinful, he is washed in 

* Froebel, Education of Man, translated by W. N. Hailman; 
London, 1901, p. 120. 

« Aristot. Eth, N. vi. 2,' 6. 
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the layer of forgiveness ; because he is innocent, 
made to enjoy God, and to glorify Him for ever, he 
is washed in the laver of regeneration. No education 
can ever be sound which loses sight of either of these 
facts. Assume that, in the child you have before 
you, you have a tabula rasa, on which you can write 
what you please, and you will always be thwarted by 
an unseen obstacle, too strong for all your efforts, 
till you cry,^ * Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret,' Assume, on the other hand, that you can do 
no more than check, modify, curb, and perhaps cheat 
passions that are too strong for you, and you will lose 
all that high ideals have done for men. Degeneracy, 
and nothing else, will be your goal. Be persuaded 
that, while original sin is a fact, the grace of God is a 
fact also, and that the grace of God must go before 
your teaching ; then your education will be at once 
true to facts and hopeful. 

2. Infant baptism witnesses to the unity and 
continuity of life. By this continuity is intended 
something more than the fact that we need the grace 
of God from our very birth. It is a fact which, as 
Proebel very truly says, parents are specially prone 
to disregard : ^ ^ When the human being has reached 
the age of boyhood, they look upon him as a boy ; 
when he has reached the age of manhood, they take 
him to be a youth or a man. Yet the boy has not 
become a boy, nor has the youth become a youth, by 

> Hor, Ep. i. 10, 24. « Froebel, Edtusation of Mom, p. 29. 
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reaching a certain age, but only by having lived 
through childhood, and further through boyhood, 
true to the requirements of his mind, his feelings, and 
his body. . . . Parents and fathers, in other respects 
quite sensible and efficient, expect not only that a 
child should begin to show himself a boy or a youth, 
but more particularly that the boy at least should 
show himself a man, thus jumping the stages of boy- 
hood and youth.' The consequence, as Froebel goes 
on to point out, is that * parents imagine that it is 
possible for a boy to do without the training which he 
ought to have had in childhood, and appeal to him, 
while he is still a boy, by motives which belong to 
manhood, whereas the child, the boy, the man, should 
know no other endeavour but to be at every stage of 
development wholly what that stage calls for.' Now 
adult baptism is quite inconsistent with this wholly 
true teaching of the continuity of life. For adult 
baptism— I mean, of course, of the children of 
Christian parents — is deferred until the adult is able 
to express, and therefore to understand, more or less, 
certain emotions which belong wholly to the adult. 
On the other hand, these emotions imply that the 
previous stages of life were outside the Church, and 
apart from God— a life without an entire surrender to 
God. It is only natural that Christian parents and 
friends should desire to shorten this unsatisfactory 
stage of life as much as possible, and therefore should 
constantly present to the child aims and motives 
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which really belong to manhood^ and shonld look 
upon life as broken into two halves, of which the first 
has very little to do with the second. The true view 
of life is that it is a development. As Froebel again 
most truly says,^ * God creates and works productively 
in uninterrupted continuity.' Our great aim in 
education should be to secure as far as we can, in 
spite of original sin, that each stage of life— infancy, 
childhood, boyhood, youth, manhood — should be per- 
fect of its kind ; that as the first blade is perfect as a 
blade, and the ear perfect as an ear, and the full corn 
is developed at last in its perfection, so human life at 
each stage should be the fulfilment of the Divine idea, 
the working out of the image of God in that stage. 
We must understand that children reach Divine truth,^ 
* not through and in the thought, but through and in 
the heart ; and that religious spirit and fervid life in 
God and with God, in all conditions and circumstances 
of life and of the human mind, will hardly in later 
years rise to full, vigorous life, if it has not grown 
up with man from infancy. On the other hand, a 
religious spirit thus fostered and nursed from infancy 
will rise supreme in all dangers and storms of life.' 
Pray do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that 
those who do not accept infant baptism are careless 
about the religion of their children. This is very far 
from being the case. They often put us utterly to 
shame. But they are obliged by their theory to put 

> Froebel, Education of Man, p. 30. « Ibid.^y, 26. 
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before the child, as his highest ambition, that he should 
outstrip the stages of earlier life as being not merely 
immature but positively defective, and should try to 
be a man before he has become a boy. Infant baptism, 
on the other hand, consecrates infancy, and is based 
on the words which are the foundation of all true 
education as well as of true religion, that ^ * of infants 
is the Kingdom of Heaven, and that whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall in no wise enter therein.' This teaching of the 
continuity of life leads directly and of necessity to our 
third great truth — the solidarity of the Church. 

We are supposed to owe the word * solidarity ' to 
the French Communists. It is explained as meaning 
Baptism the joint interest which binds humanity 
witnesses to together, the duty of respecting every 

the solidarity m. ^ ^ 

of the oji%'b part in it, and of doing justice to 

Church his efforts to fulfil that part. The word 

may be new, but the idea is old, as old as the Church 
of Christ. The fundamental idea of the Church is 
that of a family. It is the family of God created by 
Him in Jesus Christ, and it is not till we pay attention 
to this idea that we can grasp some of the elementary 
conceptions of the faith. Here lies the meaning of 
the sonship of the regenerate as distinguished from 
the sonship of God which is claimed by all the 
human race. There is a family of God created by 
faith in Jesus Christ, a family which has responsi- 

1 St. Mark z. 14, 15» 
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bilities to all its members and to the whole world, 
a family which by its laws and by its spirit of 
love makes it easier for all its members to live 
and behave as children of their Father in heaven. 
The same baptism which witnesses our inherit- 
ance of sin witnesses also to a heritage of grace. 
It makes all members of the family answerable in 
some degree for each new child admitted into the 
circle. This is the meaning of the sponsorial system. 
The sponsors represent the Church, not the parents. 
They are a pledge that the Church acknowledges its 
duty to the child, and will perform its part by him. 
The new name, the Christian name as we call it, 
implies that the child passes out of the worship and 
protection of family and ancestral duties, out of all 
obligation to maintain their shrine and to offer them 
sacrifice, into the family of God. He is a member of 
a new brotherhood, bound to. shelter him from all 
evil, to which he in turn will owe duties when he 
grows up. Thus the Church anticipates all the ideas 
on which State education rests. She also places them 
on a firmer and truer basis. It is a serious matter 
at any time to interfere with parental rights, to enter 
the home and tear away the child from his natural 
guardians. We do so, however, on the ground that 
the child belongs to the State and to the nation, a 
claim which has done not a little to weaken the idea 
of parental responsibility. The Church has wit- 
nessed to the same solidarity, but in a different 
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spirit. She does not divide the duties owed to the 
child between the parent and herself, undertaking to 
educate, while the parent is to clothe and feed the 
child. But she recognises the unity of the whole 
family of Christ, and pledges herself to provide a 
charmed circle, a second home, so to speak, in which 
the child shall be sheltered from evil. Of course the 
question must always arise— and it is not easily 
answered — how far the Church is entitled to make 
herself responsible for the children of parents who are 
merely outward adherents of the Church. How far 
is it possible to make such children really members of 
the family of Christ? The Continental Beformers 
provided for this by a searching test of the faith of 
godparents. The Scotch Catechism regards infant 
baptism as a privilege for the children of believers. 
Our Church has not gone further than to require by 
a canon that the godparents shall be communicants — 
a canon which, so far as I know, is seldom enforced. 
But it is obvious that the idea of baptism has suffered 
somewhat from the refusal to face this difficulty. It 
is well, no doubt, that children should not be excluded 
for the sins of their parents. But it is not well that 
baptism should be treated as a mode of registration, 
or as an ecclesiastical vaccination. If we admit that 
we have a duty to children brought to the font, in 
God's name let us seek to fulfil that duty. The idea 
of the service is thoroughly sound. It accords with 
the truest educational teaching of the day. The 
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creation of a charmed circle in which the child's 
early years shall be spent has been the dream of all 
educationists from the days of Plato. But it is not 
just either to the Church or to the world to undertake 
responsibilities which we cannot fulfil. If we ask 
Grod to give the new birth, we are bound to see that 
the child is brought up as a child under the guidance 
and influence of the Holy Spirit, who dwells in the 
Church of Christ, God's home upon earth. If we 
hold the child, as we do in our Catechism, to the 
promises made by his godparents, we must see that 
we provide suitable conditions for the fulfilment of 
these promises. Neglecting these conditions, we need 
not be surprised if we are half ashamed of the 
baptism of infants, and huddle the service into un- 
seemly obscurity. 

We seem to be brought by our argument to this 
dilemma : While infant baptism is due to the con- 
dition and needs of childhood, we must 
5?°*^® ask ourselves whether we are entitled 

Church 

seonre right under present circumstances to admi- 
oonditions nister it. Especially, are we entitled to 
baptism? administer it where it is most needed? 
A very brief acquaintance with your 
ministerial work must raise these doubts, and I fear 
that fuller knowledge will only confirm them. For 
baptism presupposes home life. It presupposes a 
Christian neighbourhood and Christian environment 
for the baptised child. Without mentioning homes 
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that are no homes, but mere ^ parts of the outer 
world which you have roofed over and lighted a fire 
in them/ ^ the influence of the better class of homes 
is but shortlived to-day. In point of fact the school 
is really the child's second home : in many cases the 
child's only home : ' its only place of peace, its 
shelter not only from all injury, but from all doubt, 
terror, and division . . . into which the anxieties of 
the outer life do not penetrate.' It is sad enough, 
when we look at the unwieldy classes of our elemen- 
tary schools, and think how little of real love and 
tenderness the best teacher can bestow on so nume- 
rous, so motley a group, to remember that for some 
children the school is the only place where they can 
come across wise and intelligent love. It is not to 
the schools that we should look for our Hooligans 
and criminals, but to the homeless homes iato which 
from boyhood love has never entered, for which 
tenderness has no meaning at all. Tou may say 
that many of the children are unbaptised, and the 
Church has contracted no responsibility for them. 
Let us go further. Let us think of the classes a 
little higher, though I do not understand how a 
Church can be fulfilling her mission when she has to 
confess that the poorest are beyond her reach. Let 
us take the artisan or shopkeeper population, and 
consider how few our churches are in comparison with 
the population, in quarters where these classes live. 

* Buskin's Sesame and LUies, § 68. 
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What comforting evidence of Ohristian life and in- 
fluence can our churches bring ? Are these churches 
as a rule well attended? Do we seriously believe 
that prayer is often offered in these homes ? Do the 
people know enough of Christian life and grace to tell 
their children anything about it ? These are ques- 
tions very painful to ask. From many towns, at all 
events, the answer must be more painful still. The 
Prayer Book was not compiled in view of conditions 
such as these. It is the school, and the school only, 
which provides anything like the atmosphere which 
is contemplated by infant baptism. When I say the 
school and the school only, I do not forget that there 
are other agencies at work in many parishes, and 
some, such as the Sunday school, practically in all 
parishes. But what I mean is this : the school is 
the only agency of which we can be sure that the 
baptised child will pass through it, and will stay long 
enough in it to be really reached by its influence. 
There are children who escape all but a smattering 
of school influence. But they are the exception, and 
need not be considered. The school has the right 
which the Church has not of compelling attendance. 
It has attendance officers for its apparitors, and fines 
and penalties, formidable as those of any archdeacon, 
for non-attendance. It reigns without a rival, as the 
Church reigned under the Act of Uniformity, or in 
Pre-Jleformation times. It is a second home, a 
foster-mother for all the children of the poor. 
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Surely these considerationB point to a close alliance 

between the clergy and the schools. The time will 

., , come in your clerical life when you will 

Necessity for *' " 

eiose aiiianoe be tempted to look on the school as a 
with the burden. You will want to know why you 
should trouble yourself about secular in- 
struction, which the State is quite willing to provide. 
Tou will see that the schools are not feeding the 
Church, and will be tempted to abandon them as not 
worth the trouble which they give. Or you will find 
yourself outside the Board school, hesitating to know 
whether you may put foot in it, and, if you do, how 
your advances will be received. I can only say that 
in parishes where you neither have Church schools, 
in which you can secure the presence of teachers 
animated with the spirit of Christ, nor can satisfy 
yourselves that the Board schools exercise Christian 
influence, you will have to take some very vigorous 
measures to reach the children, or else you will 
hardly be entitled to remove the cover from the font. 
In view of the extraordinary social revolution which 
the last century wrought, and the practical break-up 
in many large towns of the parochial system, it is 
appalling to think how the present generation must 
have grown up outside Christian influence but for 
our day schools. Never was better work done for the 
Church than by those who founded our training 
colleges for teachers ; nor can we ever be thankful 
enough for the Christianising power that those teachers 
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have exercised. There can be, in my judgment, no 
more fatal error than the persistent belittling of the 
capacity of ordinary day-school teachers to give reli- 
gious instruction. Men are, on the whole, what we ex- 
pect and believe them to be. I would urge all clergy to 
make the day-school teachers their friends and allies. 
The teachers have twenty-five hours every week with 
the children. Tou will be fortunate if you have two. 
They are trained to make the most of every minute 
at their disposal ; you are not. Tou will not, there- 
fore, if you are wise, be satisfied with trying to make 
your Sunday school or Catechism perfect. You will 
not put your whole faith in direct conscious appeals 
to the children. You will bear in mind the other 
influences which are at work upon them, unconsciously 
moulding and fashioning them all the day long. You 
will be thankful if you can secure the aid of the most 
potent of them all, the ordinary day school. 

The sum then of what I have to say is this : that 
the spread of education and the growing power of the 
school is not something which as Churchmen we ought 
to regard with suspicion or jealousy, but with deep 
thankfulness. For we have nothing to fear from the 
light. What we have to apprehend is lest a spirit of 
timidity or conservatism (sometimes a convenient 
alias for indolence) should prevent us from keeping 
abreast with all that is best in the advance of educa- 
tional method. We have no excuse for such timidity. 
For our Church, by the honour which she has placed 
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on infant baptism, has not only taken a right view of 
the starting-point of education, but has laid on us 
educational responsibilities, which can only be fulfilled 
by close alliance with our day-school teachers, and by 
trying to learn all that is best in their system. We 
are not to regard the offices of minister and teacher 
as antagonistic, but as gifts of the same Spirit. We 
are not, as ministers, to regard the teaching gift as 
one which lies outside our province ; far less may we 
regard two gifts of the same Spirit as rivals or con- 
sistent with a spirit of rivalry. They are alterna- 
tives, but not by any means mutually exclusive the 
one of the other. Indeed, it would seem from the 
passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians,^ from which 
I have taken the title of these lectures, that the two 
gifts were usually combined in the early Church. 
Our clergy, as a rule, are bound to cultivate both with 
all the zeal that St. Paul throws into that single 
word ^ * in * or * on *— * He that ministereth (let him 
be) in his ministry, or he that teacheth in his 
teaching.' 

* Eph. iv. 11. • Bom. xii. 7. 
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LECTUEE II 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The Teacher of teachers has warned us that the best 
seed will fail if sown on unsuitable soil. He has 
The parable bidden US remember that the character 
of the Sower of Scholars is q[uite as important as the 
lesson which we teach. He did this assuredly not 
that we might comfort ourselves by the reflection 
that failures in instruction were not to be laid at our 
door as teachers, not to encourage a happy-go-lucky 
style of sowing, but to draw our attention to an often 
neglected aspect of the teacher's art. We are to 
learn that in every lesson we give, whether to adults 
or to children, but specially to children, we give two 
lessons: one directly to the reason, the other indi- 
rectly to the rest of the powers of the hearer. We 
cannot isolate the reason from the rest of man. We 
cannot place the reason in absolute supremacy over 
any one man. Every scholar is a being possessed 
of a composite nature ; he has will, conscience, and 
affections as well as reason. If we do not remember 
the characters of those whom we teach, we can never 
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be teachers. But this is not the whole meaning of 
the parable. It is intended also — is it not ? — to pre- 
pare us for those surprises and reversals of judgment 
which occur to all teachers in the course of their 
instruction, but especially to such as have only 
occasional and periodical opportunities of giving it. 
These surprises we call conversions, and attribute 
them, quite rightly, to the power of the grace of God. 
But it must have occurred to us to ask, ^ How is this 
doctrine of conversion to be reconciled with the 
parable of the Sower ? ' For the essential truth of 
conversion is that the seed sown on bad ground 
not only takes root and springs into life, but also 
bears fruit abundantly for many years afterwards. 
It is possible, no doubt, to speak of a sudden change 
of heart ; but as heart means character, and character 
means a fixed type, it is confusing to speak of a 
sudden change of that which is fixed. It is not only 
confusing, it is also morally misleading. For it en- 
courages the idea that conversion and repentance 
have nothing to do with a man's past, but that he 
can at any time, or that God may at any moment for 
him, undo all the fruit of his antecedents. A far 
truer account of the matter seems to be given by 
Dr. Mozley in his sermon on the reversal of human 
judgment. The passage is so apposite to the con- 
siderations which I have to offer that I make no 
apology for quoting it at some length : ^ * Those who 

* Mozley's Univeraity Sermons, 6th edition, p. 92. 
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have lived under an exterior of role when they come 
to a trying moment sometimes disappoint ws, because 
their forms of duty, whatever they are, have not 
touched in reality their deeper faults of character, 
meanness, or jealousy, or the like, but have left them 
where they were ; they have gone on thinking them- 
selves good because they did particular things, and 
used certain language, and adopted certain ways of 
thought, and have been utterly unconscious all the 
time of corroding sin within them. On the other 
hand, some one who did not promise much comes 
out at a moment of trial strikingly and favourably. 
This is a surprise, then, which sometimes happens ; 
nay, and sometimes a greater surprise still, when out 
of the eater comes forth meat, and out of a state of 
sin there springs the soul of virtue. The act of the 
thief on the cross is a surprise. Up to the time 
when he was judged he was a thief, and from a 
thief he became a saint. For even in the dark 
labyrinth of evil there are unexpected outlets ; sin is 
established by habit in the man, but the good prin- 
ciple which is in him also, but kept down and sup- 
pressed, may be secretly growing too; it may be 
undermining it and extracting the life and force from 
it. In this man, then, sin becomes more and more, 
though holding its place by custom, an outside and 
coating, just as virtue does in the deteriorating 
man, till at last, by a sudden effort and the inspira- 
tion of an opportunity, the strong good casts off 
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the weak and comes out free. We have a conver- 
sion.' 

Now in children character is not settled. Ex- 
ternal circumstances and the influence of habit have 
The balance ^^* shaped it, though they are doing so. 
of forces in It is at this moment that the ordinary 

^^ day-school teacher, the clergyman, and 
the Sunday-school teacher comes on the scene 
of the child's life. Of the three, the day-school 
teacher has far the greatest opportunities. School, as 
I said in my last lecture, is to many children their 
only home worthy of the name. To all it is their 
second home. The child brought up by parents who 
have never been so trained to study character, and 
who are often too careless to study it, has lived under 
force of rule. The object of the rule has not been 
development of the child's character, but minimising 
the parent's labour. To give no trouble has been the 
supreme virtue. From parent the child passes to 
teacher, who may of course adopt the same ruling 
principle, and enter on a second rule of force. If so, 
the child gains little by the change and acquires no 
moral force against the impending hour of emancipa- 
tion. But I am thankful to think that a great 
number of our teachers have made children's character 
their study, and lay out their methods and discipline, 
so far as they can, to appeal not merely to reason and 
to brute force but to the whole child. They try to train 
the will, to inform and to stimulate the conscience, 
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and to arouse the affection. They are handicapped, no 
doubt, by the size of the classes with which they have 
to deal — numbers which make individual study and 
individual attention most difficult. But their dis- 
cipline, skill, and method remove some of these 
obstacles. Their earnest desire to do their work as 
it ought to be done and the strength gained by daily 
experience overcome the rest. We have teachers 
who study carefully and try to improve the soil in 
which they sow their seed. They seek diligently for 
the good elements in each child and endeavour to 
strengthen them ; they study also the evil and try 
to destroy them. Out of the unformed contending 
principles they try, as well as their very limited 
opportunities permit, to build up good character and 
to make the prevailing tone in their schools a force 
for good. These are the best teachers, and they will 
tell you that experience and study have done more 
for them than any natural intuition. 

It is no answer to these considerations to plead 
that the Word which we teach is, after all, the vital 
principle, that the seed, not the soil, contains the power 
of life. No one questions that the living word from 
our lips is the means whereby the Holy Spirit, from 
and through us, becomes the Teacher of children and 
adults. Words have a power for good and for evil 
which it would be idle to deny. My contention is 
not that instruction, information, and exhortation are 
useless, but that we show most faith in their power 
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when we study most carefully the conditions under 
which we give utterance to them. The orator who 
persuades men to go and do something is the man 
who has read the thought of his audience, and found 
the key to the springs of action in their character 
and will, and the successful teacher is the man who 
has given most attention to the natures of his class. 

But if the teacher whom we call secular, and who 
addresses his teaching specially to the reason, feels 
BeUgious the need of a good character in children, 
teacher's q^^^ deems it indispensable to the success 

special need , « 

of character ^^ ^^^ work, how much more is such study 
and study necessary for those who give religious 
iustruction ! For us, more than for other teachers, 
Eousseau's words are true : ' The art which we wish 
to teach them is how to live.' * That they may have 
life, and have it more abundantly,' ^ is the end of all 
our labours. We cannot give them that life. Froebel 
is perfectly right when he maintains ^ that * you can- 
not give religious instruction unless religion is already 
there. If a human being could be without religion,' 
he goes on to say, ' we could not give him religion.' 
Is not this the assumption that underlies infant 
baptism ? If a child were without the Holy Spirit, 
no voice of ours could quicken a life that did not 
exist. The sons of God are not bom of the will of 
man. It is not the work of religious instruction to 
impart new birth any more than it is the work of 

* St. John X. 10. * Froebel, Edtication of Mem, p. 141. 
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secular education to give intelligence. All that we 
can do is to secure conditions, and to give training, 
calculated to strengthen and develop the life which 
is already there. But for this very reason we need, 
more than ordinary teachers, that study of character, 
that knowledge of the springs of action, and of the 
balance of forces in child life, of which I was speaking 
just now. For God does not give to children such a 
fixed and settled character that we have nothing to 
do but to tell them things which they did not know 
before. He gives them capacities which it is our 
business to train till they become settled habits. 
These capacities are so tender that by blundering 
work we may destroy the very plant which we seek to 
cultivate. And ^ ^ if any man cause one of these little 
ones which believe in Me to stumble, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.' ^ The 
responsibilities of undertaking to teach children are 
unspeakably great— at all events in the sight of God. 
The subject is so important that I offer no apology 
for illustrating it at some length. My endeavour will 
lUustrations ^ ^ show you how little the best devised 
ofthisneoes- and best prepared course of lessons can 
" ^ do for children, if you neglect the rest of 

your work— that is, the preparation of yourself both to 
know what the child's nature is, and to act- upon it 
rightly. Our Lord Himself has taught us that for 

> St. Matth. xviii. 6. 
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apprehension of the truth the will is as indispensable 
as the reason. ^ * If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.' The reason is obvious enough. 
It is the will in us which suggests to us the very exist- 
ence of God. It is the will which contradicts the idea 
that the world is material force and nothing more. 
From the will we gather the sense of our responsibility. 
It is not only the originator of our deliberate actions, 
but also the seat of any merit in our action at all. 
From the will come manliness and love of liberty. 
It is the will which must determine that * we must 
obey God rather than man.' Now if the will were 
nothing else than reason, we might be quite satisfied 
with supplying right information and leaving that to 
do its work. But we cannot forget the words,* * If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.' And 
again,^ ' To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.' Here in the will we encounter 
a power which may either resist and defeat all our 
instruction, or turn that instruction to the best 
account. How are we to reach it ? How are we to 
deal with it? 

On the answer to this elementary question educa- 
tional systems have been divided. Some have sought 
to break the will by rigorous and frequent punish- 
ments. They have looked upon it as the seat of 
pride and rebellion against God, which must, at all 
hazards, be destroyed. But it is clear that this work 

» St. John vii. 17. * St. John xui. 17. « St. James iii. 17. 
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of destruction can be carried too far. We may esta- 
blish a rule of force, which produces outward con- 
formity, without touching the deeper faults of cha- 
racter. Then in the hour of temptation comes bitter 
disappointment. The seed which had sprung up 
quickly lacks moisture. It is withered and dried 
away. Our building, of which we were so proud, to 
use another parable, is swept away by the storm. 
The hearer, coerced to hear, has never become a doer 
of the word. Reason has been informed, but the will 
has not become obedient to reason. Of course it 
would not be difficult to allege instances in which 
this same system appears to have had the most salu- 
tary effect. It was avowedly the system on which 
the mother of John and Charles and Samuel Wesley 
brought up her children. Other systems, too, have 
had their trial, and these also with varying success. 
It is not necessary to mention them, for not one has 
been absolutely successful. If an absolutely successful 
system were discoverable, it would be, in effect, the 
removal of the source of sin. My object has been 
rather, so far, to shake your faith in any one system 
as applicable to all children, and to impress upon 
you the need of careful and watchful study of each 
child, as having his own individuality, and the need 
of treatment suited to the balance of forces in that 
child's character. Better than any system is a clearly 
defined aim, and the nature of that aim is indicated 
in the Lord's Prayer. The petition, * Thy Will be 
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done/ is preceded by the prayers, * Hallowed be Thy 
Name: Thy Kingdom come.' Consciousness of the 
Divine presence is the first step towards harmony 
with the Divine will. 

Now here it would seem as though we who teach 
in church or in Sunday school had an immense 
niustrations ^^^antage over the ordinary day-school 
of the need of teachers. For we bring the child delibe- 
studying child rately, so far as we can, mto the Divine 

character -rrr i ^ « 

presence. We try to behave ourselves as 
those who are conscious of that presence. If there 
is anything in the law of association of ideas; if 
buildings, vestments, music, symbolism, can teach as 
well as delight children, then everything is on our 
side. No doubt it is partly with this idea that some 
clergy bring children to the Holy Communion, and 
others have adopted children's eucharists. They know 
that if they have taught the child reverence they 
have gained more than half the battle. 

The difficulty is that the impression thus made is 
produced at the expense of a child's natural restless- 
ness, and avenges itself by a reaction with which we 
are all of us far too familiar. The last thing which 
we wish to convey is that God is present in church, 
but not elsewhere. Dupanloup is right, no doubt, 
when he insists on the necessity of silence, if the 
voice of God is to be heard: * Fuit silentium in 
ccelo.* We are sure also that the bear-garden style 
of Sunday school and catechising must be spiritually 
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injurious. Tet we cannot doubt that silence and 
stillness may be too dearly bought, and that the sense 
of the Divine presence which we wish to inculcate is 
one that will not make the occupations and amuse- 
ments of the week appear to be outside the region of 
Divine influence. 

In other words, we want an order that shall 

be natural, not unnatural — a quiet produced without 

fuss or effort — in fact, such discipline as a 

niustration . , , ' , 'f , 

from training tramed teacher produces by a look or a 
of the wiu in ^ord, without resort to threats or bribes ; 
a quiet in the teacher's own manner which 
falls unconsciously on the children, and really makes 
their work pleasant to them ; a quiet, again, which is 
not prolonged to the point at which it becomes physi- 
cally distressing, but is judiciously varied with physi- 
cal exercise. 

It is not necessary, I think, to carry this illustra- 
tion further. This instance of * reverence,' essential 
to the right training of the will, and at first sight so 
. simple to inculcate, is enough. We clearly have to 
deal with a most delicate balance of forces. On the 
one side there is the child's simple unquestioning 
faith in the unseen, his delight in mystery and sym- 
bolism, his natural delight in regularity and order. 
On the other side, the child's power of * make-believe ' 
so readily mistrained to hypocrisy ; his natural rest- 
lessness, the difficulty with which he sustains a pro- 
longed attention, his proneness to disgust, which may 
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harden into absolute prejudice. Tou can see how 
easily an unintelligent effort to produce reverence 
may produce irreverence, and the capacity for har- 
mony with the Divine will become an utter insensi- 
bility to the very being of God. 

You can follow out this line of thought for your- 
selves and understand the truth of Madame Necker de 
Saussure's dictum ^ — that, * unfortunately, education 
tends to destroy the will ; that it is often nothing but 
a system of means to weaken it. If it be persuasive 
and insinuating, it hinders the will from forming 
itself ; if severe and inflexible, it makes it bend and 
breaks it. It tries to obtain good habits, and the 
very property of habits is to obtain actions without 
the concurrence of the will ; it depends largely on 
the instinct of imitation, which has a like effect.' 

If these problems must be solved in each ordinary 

lesson that we give, every catechising that we take, 

and solved without effort, almost uncon- 

Ulustration . , , i 

from train- sciously, how much more serious are those 
ing the which attend the development of conscience 
conscien ^ children ! For * intelligence,' as Carlyle 
tells us, ' is the handmaid of conscience,' whereon 
Euskin truly notes,* * If you resolve to do right, you 
will soon do wisely; but resolve only to do wisely 

1 Madame Keoker de Saussune's L*Educ(Uion Progressive, vol. i., 
2nd edition : Paris, 1850, p. 49. 

^ Buskin's Vol d'Amo, 6th edition : Farrant, Orpington and 
London, 1900, p. 43. 
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and you will never do right.' If this be true, and 
you will find that practice commends the maxim, 
how much turns on the motives which our teaching 
suggests ! For conscience is a very tender plant in 
children, and of all child-life that which we most 
easily misjudge. We are apt to measure it by its 
agreement in practical effect with our own, forgetting 
how largely our conscience has been formed by teach- 
ing and example. The things which would be dread- 
ful to us — such as falsehood or cruelty — are not 
necessarily dreadful to children. They may stand 
for nothing more than thoughtlessness with them. 
If we exaggerate our rebuke, if we threaten heedlessly 
and harshly, we may easily offend a child's sense of 
justice, which is to him a rudimentary conscience 
Even a wrong use or excessive use of promises of 
rewards hereafter, or warnings of wrath to come, may 
have an effect the very opposite of what we intend. 
For we do not wish to teach a child to be good for 
the sake of what he can get, even in the life to come. 
Froebel ^ asks : * Does the simple, normal child, con- 
scious of having done right, think of any additional 
reward were it only praise ? Should not the man be 
as pure and perfect in his actions toward God, as the 
son is toward his earthly father ? Jesus says, " My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me " — that 
is, *' the consciousness of having done the Father's 
will gives sustenance, meaning, and joy to My life." ' 

^ FroebePs EdtccaUon of Man, p. 245. 
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Proebel writes as though such perfect action were 
possible to fallen man, which is not the case. But 
his hint is not the less valuable. We may so place 
even religious rewards and punishments before 
children as to stimulate the sins which vitiate all our 
actions. We may teach them to do what is right in 
the spirit of hirelings, or for the sake of praise. To 
put the matter quite simply, our efforts to stimulate 
conscience may foster priggishness. 

You will not of course misunderstand my motive 
for laying such stress on the difl&culty of giving sound 
Beasonsfor ^^1^8^^^^ instruction. I would not deter 
insisting on you, God forbid, but I would save you 
difficulties fr^jn needless disappointment. You will 
miss the meaning of our parable of the Sower if you 
say to yourself, * God must prepare the soil.' On the 
contrary, in teaching children, at all events. He uses 
you to prepare the soil, and no ground is so hard as 
that which has been hardened by the feet of the 
sower. If you rush into this work of teaching chil- 
dren without studying child nature as well as your 
Bibles, without preparing yourselves as well as your 
lessons, do not lay the blame upon God. It is quite 
as possible to give a correct religious instruction 
with injurious effect as it is to give a secular lesson 
with a really religious effect. Nor is it the earnest- 
ness and personal piety of the teacher which will 
make all the difference. In teaching, as in learning, 
conscience must precede intelligence, and conscience 
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in the art of teaching includes a proper study of the 
teacher's trade. 

* Difficulties/ they say in Lancashire, * are made 
to be overcome.' It would have been 

Inferences to , . 

be drawn worse than useless to msist on the 
from forego- obstacles in your path, had they been 
ing remar actually insuperable. 

1. In the first place, these reflections will em- 
phasise what I said in my first lecture upon the 
necessity of a good understanding be- 
tions between twoen clergy and teachers. It is utterly 
clergy and misleading to talk of giving purely secular 

teachers 

instruction to chfldren. The thing is im- 
possible. For whatever the teacher's subject may 
be, and whether he intends it or not, in the case of 
children at all events, he cannot give any lesson at 
all, he cannot even call registers, without contribu- 
ting to the formation of character. The impression 
which he leaves on the children follows him at every 
step. He cannot be ' a shadowless man.' For every 
hour that we spend with children each week, the day- 
school teacher spends ten. He spends them in pre- 
paration of the soil on which we are to sow our seed. 
It is the very same soil as that on which we have 
to work. It is folly, and worse than folly, to regard 
his work with indifference, or to think that isolation 
and mutual suspicion are justifiable as between the 
two professions. My own earnest desire is that the 
Church should find some well-considered method of 
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acknowledging the spiritual gifts of such primary 
and secondary teachers as are willing to receive 
recognition. I say * spiritual gifts' advisedly, for 
the work of the Holy Spirit of God is a work of 
teaching, not less than of sanctifying. Is there any 
sound reason why we should not have catechists as 
well as lay readers, and these catechists women as 
well as men ? Of the method of their training and 
admission I hope to say a little presently. But I 
have always felt that the clean sweep made of all 
minor Orders at the Beformation, however necessary 
it may have been, had one evil effect. By the un- 
bridged gulf which it fixed between clergy and laity 
it tended to foster that which it wished to destroy — 
a spirit of professionalism not very alien to sacer- 
dotalism in its worst sense. At the same time it 
obscured the sacred aspect of all secular work. Nor 
was it then foreseen that teaching would pass out of 
the hands of the clergy, and largely out of their 
control ; that the State would usurp this function, so 
long regarded as a function of the Church. Since a 
large number of teachers is engaged day by day 
in religious teaching, I cannot understand why the 
Church, which has so profound an interest in their 
work, should not offer at least some formal and 
grateful recognition of it. 

2. In the second place, it seems most desirable 
that the Church should take pains that the clergy, 
on whom she devolves the duty of teaching, should 
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be prepared for this part of their work with some of 
Training of *^® ^^® bestowed on day-school teachers, 
clergy to Ought not our bishops to require of all 
^^^ candidates for ordination some proof of 

their fitness to catechise the young ? Further, should 
it not be their aim to establish, or bring about the 
establishment of, some means for including instruc- 
tion in the method of teaching as a necessary part 
of the Ordination candidate's curriculum ? The time 
is past when the village tailor or cobbler was the 
schoolmaster, and the least instructed B.A. shone 
by comparison with him. We now, as clergy, enter 
a teaching profession, and must be contrasted with 
professional teachers. Surely it is time that we took 
this part of our vocation more seriously. 

8. Further, strong representations have reached 
me from the heads of some secondary schools that 
„ . . .the time has come when the training of 

Training of . , . . . 

secondary teachers to givo religious mstruction in 
school those schools should be carefully con- 

sidered by the Church. It is not, of 
course, desired that religious teachers should confine 
themselves to this one branch of instruction. The 
instincts of boys and girls to make war upon 
specialists is a factor which cannot be disregarded ; 
nor is it desirable to put religious teaching on the 
footing of an extra subject. It is not at all in this 
direction that any change is desired. But, at the 
present time, in many schools the Scripture lesson is 
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given by all teachers who do not conscientiously 
object to taking it, as a piece of work outside their 
ordinary qualifications, and without any special study 
for it or interest in it. Often it is regarded as a 
burden, a dull subject, in which the apathy of the 
teacher soon communicates itself to his or her 
scholars. There are cases also, it is to be feared, 
where * religious teaching is degraded to the level 
of unintelligent history teaching; and there is no 
subject which can be taught so unintelligently as 
history.' ^ At times the Scripture lesson is no more 
than preparation for a divinity paper, and it is hard 
to conceive a lower level of teaching than that. Yet 
all the while in boys' schools there are many masters 
who are restrained only by the refinement and purity 
of their conscientiousness from taking holy orders, 
who love the work of religious instruction for its own 
sake, and who would gladly take a larger share in it. 
There are men and women qualified to be head- 
masters and head-mistresses, whom governors, un- 
willing to select a clergyman, would gladly appoint if 
they had any satisfactory means of knowing that they 
took more than a perfunctory interest in the religious 
side of their work. There are head-mistresses 
at all events, and, I do not doubt, head-masters, 
who would feel their staff strengthened if they knew 
where to find teachers who had taken pains to keep 

1 BeUgiotis Teaching m Sunday Schools, by the Bev. G. G. 
BeU, MJL : London, 1898, p. 2. 
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themselves abreast of theological research, and who 
had made a distinct study of the best means of im- 
parting what they knew — teachers to whom they 
could entrust the Scripture lesson with confidence 
that it would be used with the power, which it ought 
to have, for the formation of character and the im- 
provement of the whole tone of school life. From 
all these points of view there is a demand for 
systematic training in the art of giving good reli- 
gious instruction. How is the need to be supplied ? 
Whore are we to look for the trainers ? Where are 
we to look for certificates that the training has been 
well used ? What steps should the Church take to 
set her imprimatur on the teachers ? 

For the answer to the first questions I should 
look to the universities, and particularly to the 
What the theological faculties. You at Cambridge 
universities have taken the lead over Oxford in 
might do establishing a school of pedagogy. It 
would not be difficult for you to find instructors in 
the art of teaching, instructors who could help to 
bring the methods of religious and secular instruc- 
tion into line with each other. Without underrating 
the value of an occasional model lesson to Sunday- 
school teachers, I do not hesitate to say that it does 
not give us nearly all that we want. You can learn 
something from watching a professional, but you can 
learn a great deal more from professionals watching 
and teaching you. You have also here another great 
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advantage in the fact that your day schools are 
under one board of managers^ who might, perhaps, 
be willing to co-operate in such a scheme as I am 
about to suggest. It is practically this : that, under 
the superintendence of the divinity faculty, the 
theory and art of giving religious instruction should 
be an optional subject : that it should be allowed as 
a substitute for pass divinity in an ordinary degree, 
and should be recognised in the curriculum of the 
theological school. I am well aware of the jealousy 
with which our old universities rightly regard any 
attempt to teach any merely technical subject, but I 
would submit that the art of teaching stands on a 
different level from other professions and occu- 
pations, and that recognition of ability to teach is a 
proper function of a university. It is one which is 
recognised by modem universities, and takes a place 
in their syllabus. It is also well known that it is a 
difficult subject, and worthy of men of the best 
powers. It is a subject which includes some study 
of psychology, and of the history of teaching. It is 
by no means a mere branch of technical skill. At 
the same time, students for these certificates might 
well be expected to give ' criticism lessons ' in the 
presence of the teacher of method, and these lessons 
could be given during the hours of religious instruc- 
tion in primary schools. The result would be the 
granting of two classes of certificates— one the substi- 
tute for a pass in divinity, the other of an honours 
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character ; the one useful for teachers in schools^ the 
other for candidates for holy orders. 

Concurrently with this, there is no reason why 
bishops should not offer a catechist's license to per- 
What the ^^^^ holding either of these certificates. 
Church The bishop's license would include, what 

™^ * ° the university certificate need not, in- 
quiry into the moral character and doctrinal views of 
the holder of the university certificate. It would 
empower the catechist to take part in public cate- 
chisings in church. Such catechisings would attract 
scholars in grammar schools, and their parents, if 
it were known that a grammar-school master would 
conduct them. At present the Church has done far 
more for the religious instruction of the poor than of 
the middle classes, with the result that she has some- 
what lost her hold on those classes, and that igno- 
rance of the very rudiments of the faith is far too 
common among them. It is not, of course, expected 
that the measures above indicated will work a re- 
ligious revolution. Their design is not for one 
moment to capture the schools for the Church, or to 
establish a monopoly of Church instruction in secon- 
dary schools. Such aims are very far from my 
thoughts. My suggestions are simply a contribu- 
tion; imperfect enough, I am well aware; a con- 
tribution to meet what I am sure is a very grave 
crisis. The Church is confronted once more with 
new educational conditions. I say ^once more' 
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beoaose it has been repeatedly her] duty to adapt 
herself to new emergencies. At first she feared edu- 
cation because it was not only secular but pagan ; 
afterwards she boldly entered the field of education 
and philosophy, and claimed to bring new and true 
light into it ; then she instituted schools of her own, 
chiefly for the training of those who had a religious 
vocation ; then the monopoly of education passed 
into her hands. Now it is hers no more. The State 
has entered the field with all its powers and re- 
sources, claiming all children as her own, and laying 
a ruthless hand on the old endowments of the 
Church. Education, so far as the State under- 
takes it, is and must be secular. But, thank God, 
education has not been secularised. We still have 
our day schools and Sunday schools, and there is 
religious teaching in most schools. But the cha- 
racter and methods of that teaching have not kept 
pace with the improvement in secular instruction. 
We are still quite content to teach in old-fashioned 
ways. We have not adapted our teaching to our own 
beliefs. We tell children one thing, and expect that 
by and by they will learn for themselves something 
else. We do not yet let into our religious teaching 
all the great and stirring revelations of God which 
scientific inquiry has laid bare. Then we wonder 
that unbelief seems to gain ground, that women as 
well as men are letting go of the faith. We fight 
hard for religious teaching on platforms and in Par- 
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liament, but we forget that, after all, neither boards 
of education, nor school boards, nor governing bodies 
teach. It is teachers who teach — a truism, but like 
other truisms often forgotten. As schools grow in 
power, as they assume more and more control of the 
early life of our children, there is only one sure way 
by which the Church can adapt herself to new con- 
ditions, and that is by sending out teachers trained, 
qualified, honestly believing what they teach, and 
teaching it as firmly and as well as secular subjects 
are taught. 

Let me by way of conclusion try to anticipate 
some possible objections to the stress that I have 
Possible ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ necessity of preparation for 

objections to teaching, particularly on the part of the 
proposals ^^^^^ 

It may be urged that so much insistence on 

technical training implies a want of confidence in the 

Divine commission, in the power of the 

They imply .,„,.^, -...i i » 11 

undue trust Word of God, and m the work of the 
inhuman jjoly Spirit. There are no instructions 
agency .^ ^^^ ^^^ Testament for any such 

training ; great results have been obtained by quite 
unlettered men and women who knew nothing of the 
teacher's art, but spake as the Holy Spirit taught 
them. Peter and John were not trained in Eabbinic 
schools. Our Lord Himself never was a scholar 
there. He spake as One having authority. Is not 
this, we may be asked, the way to inculcate reverence ? 
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Ought we not to come as ambassadors rather than as 
pedagogues ? So we may be tempted to reason ; but 
temptations are temptations, and easily avail them- 
selves of false analogies. From our Lord Himself we 
can with reverence draw only one inference. Speaking 
of Him only as Man, He was one of the greatest of all 
teachers — one of those who owe nothing to trainers, 
but are teachers of the world for all time. His 
parables were to educational method what the 
questions of Socrates were: models and sources of 
inspiration to teachers in every age. It would be the 
height of presumption, speaking still of Him only as 
a teacher, to argue from His case that training was 
superfluous for ourselves. His Apostles, however 
unlearned, were trained by Himself. We cannot argue 
from them ; while with St. Paul we come to an instance 
of a trained teacher making use of his training, and 
the result is the marvellous influence which he has 
exercised on Christian thought — the fact that he was 
the founder of Christian theology as distinguished 
from the Christian faith. It is no derogation to the 
authority due to the Word of God to state its message 
in terms of contemporary thought, and the man who is 
to do this must have submitted himself to the intel- 
lectual training of his day. Claims to authority are 
not only repugnant, as they certainly are, to the 
indocile nature of Englishmen ; they are also out of 
harmony with the Divine method of education. God 
has never at any time overwhelmed human reason 
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with the weight of unanswerable authority : * In many 
fragments and in many ways ' He has revealed 
Himself with gradual self-discovery. He who spake 
with the authority, not of a messenger, but of the 
Son of God, spake by parables, and so veiled His 
authority that only the faithful few discovered His 
Person, and that with great difficulty. We are guilty 
of no disrespect to Him, of no distrust in His power, 
when we use all pains to be what we ought to be — 
that is * apt to teach.' 

Granting, however, that training is desirable, it 
may be asked whether the present course of prepara- 
I th reward *^^^ ^ ^^* sufficient for all practical 
likely to be purposes, and whether the benefits of 
proportionate increased efficiency are at all likely to 

to the labour? , -n. . ,. 

compensate for the additional expenditure 
of time and labour. 

Taking these two points in order, the reply to the 
first must be that the present preparation is not suffi- 
cient for practical purposes, not even where a founda- 
tion has been laid by teaching in a Sunday school. 
The weakness would be far more apparent were it not 
for the general inadequacy of our ministerial training. 
In other professions the time has quite gone by when 
a university degree can be accepted as a sufficient 
qualification for professional purposes. The most 
notable advance has been made by the medical 
profession, and it is an example which we ought to 
lay to heart. The medical practitioner of to-day is. 
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speaking generally, a cultnred man, and also a man 
who has closely studied the work which he is to do. 
He spends several years in study and practice. He 
is required to submit to severe examination tests, and 
the consequence is that the profession as such has 
advanced wonderfully in public estimation, and 
receives well-earned attention to its advice and require- 
ments. We venture to think that our work as clergy 
or lay teachers is higher, as soul and mind are higher 
than the body; the patient labours of great students 
have immensely increased our field of study ; in the 
subject where we teach we are no longer monopolists, 
speaking without fear of questioning ; but our sayings 
are watched and eagerly controverted, the authorities 
on which we rely are freely questioned. Meanwhile, 
our case is as strong as ever it was, only it needs far 
more careful and thorough preparation, not so much 
for dealing with opponents as for the sake of guiding 
inquirers. But it would not be true to say that the 
qualifications, either for holy orders or for religious 
instruction in secondary schools, have made any 
substantial advance in the last thirty years. Clergy, 
especially, are not prepared as they ought to be. 
They have not risen to the demands made upon them 
by a restless questioning age. For this reason they 
are not conscious of their deficiencies in the special 
matter of teaching. But, after all, every sermon we 
preach is more or less an instruction, and we preach 
in these days to people who have received well- 
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prepared and well-ordered instruction. Among our 
hearers, not the least influential are teachers who 
have submitted to the fire of criticism lessons, who 
know what a definite aim, an illustration, an inference 
ought to be. We do not hear our sermons criticised : 
but they are criticised. Our most dogmatic utterances 
are questioned. Nothing would help us more in 
preparation of sermons than the ordeal of a course of 
keenly criticised lessons. Much more when we come 
to catechise, and instruct confirmation classes, and 
give lessons to teachers, is the need of training in the 
art of teaching felt. We can argue nothing from the 
past. We are not living in the past : we are living 
to-day, and must do our work according to modem 
requirements. 

The second point —the question of reward — what 
shall I say of it? Shall I promise you unflagging 
attention, the delight of witnessing steady progress, 
pupils who, as they grow older, shall not fall away, or 
degenerate under your very eyes? I will promise 
nothing of the kind. The teacher's life is full of 
disappointment. The children who were most tender, 
most open to impression, become callous, fall away 
from him, are deaf to his appeals. Others go out into 
the world and are lost to sight. From very few do 
we receive the grateful acknowledgment, * To you I 
owe everything, yea, mine own soul also.' The man 
who works for gratitude or immediate results will 
soon grow tired of education. It is only when we 
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look beyond ourselves and are content to be lost in 
our work that we find our reward. I say nothing of 
reward hereafter. We deserve none. The reward of 
which I am thinking is of another character. The 
individual teacher can do very little: a system of 
education in time works marvels. What would 
Scotland be to-day but for John Enoz, or Germany 
but for Luther ? Is not our national weakness, our 
want of thoroughness, largely due to contempt for 
education ? Nor has this want of thoroughness been 
anywhere so conspicuous as in our religious education, 
and the result is a chaos which seems to be turning 
a race, naturally religious, into a race of agnostics. 
The evil will continue and increase until our Church 
deliberately sets herself to train her teachers for this 
specific work, to bring her religious teaching into line 
with her secular in its methods, and up to the level of 
secular in its qualifications for the teacher's office. 

In another lecture I propose to indicate the lines 
which I think that our course of instruction might 
usefully follow. My desire in this lecture has been 
to set before you the importance of knowing your 
class. It is useless to know your lesson until you 
know your children. To know them is not merely to 
know their names, to exchange pleasant smiles, to be 
on terms of good fellowship with them. It is to set 
before you, and keep before you, the true end of 
education. Settle it in your hearts that every one 
of those children is God's child, and that God has put 
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him under your care with this commission : * Take 
this child and train him up for Me. In each of 
them is an image of Myself, marred, defaced, hidden 
by sin, yet it is that which I would have the child 
one day to become.' * The end of education is not,' as 
Kant said,^ * to develop in the individual all the 
perfection of which he is capable, but to supply the 
pupil with the will and the means of reaching the 
perfection of which he will one day be capable.' You 
have done nothing by merely informing him of certain 
facts and dogmas. You have to know something of 
the forces at war within his own soul ; you have to 
forecast the dangers which lie before him ; you have, 
by the help of God, to give him the impetus which 
will lead him on, ever striving after more perfect 
likeness to the image of God who created him — that 
image which shone upon the world in the Teacher 
of teachers, who has conferred on you the highest 
of all honours, an honour which angels may envy but 
cannot share, that of being a teacher of souls, and 
specially of the souls of little children. The angels 
before God may watch them : to you it is given to 
train them. 

* Madame Necker de Saussure, p. 29. 
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LECTURE III 

METHOD OP TEACHING AND CATECHISMS 

I PBOPOSE in this lecture to review— of course in a 
very summary maimer— the history of catechisms. I 
What is a do not Say the history of catechising, for 
catechism? that would be a very wide field to enter. 
It would be the history of religious education, almost 
the history of education in Christendom for sixteen 
centuries — a subject full of interest, but quite beyond 
the reach of a writer or lecturer like myself, whose 
time for study is very limited. Mine is a much 
humbler aim. A certain document called the Cate- 
chism is put into your hands, and you are told to 
teach it. You will be better prepared for your task 
if you begin with inquiring * What is a catechism ? ' 
and 'What is its origin?' and further, 'What has 
been the use of the catechisms of Christendom ? ' 

For it will become apparent, if you make this 
Not the same i^^iiiry, that while catechising is as old as 
as ordinary the Church, and, probably, has its roots 
teachmg ^ ^j^^ schools of Judaism, catechisms are 
practically not older than the sixteenth century. 
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Catechising or oral teaching was, as I need not 
remind you, indispensable to the early Church. 
To such teaching we probably owe the greater part 
of the Synoptic Gospels ; fragments of it have come 
down to us in the Epistles ; we can trace its develop- 
ment almost from decade to decade, until we find it 
committed to writing, as to its general outlines, 
in the catechetical lectures of St. Cyril and St. Augus- 
tine's ' De Catechizandis Budibus.' But a glance at 
either of these books will show you that, while the 
outline of oral teaching has varied very little in the 
Church, and, in its main features, is the basis of the 
catechisms which we possess to-day, catechetical lec- 
tures are not catechisms. 

Nor are catechisms to be confounded with Cate- 
chetical schools. The first germs of Catechetical 
Catechisma schools may be traced in the controversies 
are not the ^f gt, Stephen in Jerusalem, and of St. 

same as 

Catechetical P^^ ^ *"© Agora at Athens and in the 
schools school of Tyrannus at Ephesus. These 

schools represented the effort of the Church to com- 
mend her message to the cultured intellect of the 
world, and to show at once how ' the world by wisdom 
knew not God,' and yet that 'God had not left 
Himself without witness,' but that * He was not far 
from every one of us, for in Him we live and move 
and have our being.' 

The Catechetical schools claimed culture for Christ, 
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and their work, as I propose to show you in a later 
lecture, needs to be done over again, and done more 
systematically than ever. But the Catechism is no 
sort of fruit of the Catechetical school. The object of 
the Catechism is to reach the child and the onleamed, 
while the Catechetical school is for the philosopher 
and litterateur. 

A Catechism, then, is a compendium of practical 
or speculative religion, or of both, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, intended primarily for 
Cateoi^ the use of children and uneducated per- 
sons. I say primarily, and wish to em- 
phasise the word. For I mean primarily and not 
exclusively. A well-written Catechism grows upon 
us as we grow older, and becomes increasingly help- 
ful. 'It is a great error,' says Bishop Een,^ 'to 
think that the Catechism was meant for children 
only; for all Christians are equally concerned in 
these saving truths which are there taught; and 
the doctrine delivered in the Catechism is as 
proper for the study and as necessary for the salva- 
tion of a great doctor as of a weak Christian or 
a young child.' So also Luther writes:^ 'I must 
remain, and do cheerfully remain, a child and pupil of 
the Catechism.' A Catechism differs, however, from 
a creed. A creed is a confession and act of faith. I 

' Bishop Ken*s Ea^sition, Prose Works (bound), p. 889. 

« Quoted by H. Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Church, p. xxyi. 
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am speaking now of creeds for the use of the on- 
edacatedy not of the Athanasian Greed. A creed has 
the nature of an act of worship. It serves, no doubt, 
to keep in mind certain cardinal doctrines. But this 
is a secondary aim. Its primary aim is to be a 
symbol or watchword whereby the faithful may make 
confession of the truth before God and men, and may 
know one another. The ' Te Deum ' is to all intents 
and purposes a creed. It certainly is not a Catechism. 
In the same way Catechisms are quite distinct from 
primers. Catechisms and primers have indeed some 
common ground. Both are intended primarily for 
the uneducated; both contain a certain amount of 
common matter. But the primer is devotional rather 
than controversial. It may contain matter for 
edification, but it makes no attempt to be systematic. 
The exposition of the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments in our English Catechism 
differs very slightly from what one might find in a 
primer, though not in the interrogatory form. On 
the other hand, the primer contains prayers and 
hymns which are not part of a Catechism. 

The distinctive feature, then, of a Catechism is 
TheRefonna- *^** ^* belongs to an age in which it 
tiontheage has become necessary to teach outlines 
of Catechism ^j th^ology to every member of the 
Church. That age of course is the Beformation. 
That great disintegration of Christendom forced upon 
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every one responsibility for his faith. But this 
was not all. The heathen in earlier ages who joined 
the Church of Christ was using his private judg- 
ment, and was bound* 'to be ready to give to 
every one who asked him a reason of the faith that 
was in him.' He was bound to know and in some 
sense to defend the faith as contained in the creeds* 
Yet, if he possessed Catechisms, they have not come 
down to us. There was in the Reformation a further 
power at work, which necessitated the construction 
or reconstruction of Catechisms. That power was the 
open Bible— open because it was printed, and there* 
fore accessible to the ordinary laity as it had not 
been before. There can be no appeal to a book which 
is not available for reference. The earliest appeals 
to the Bible were appeals of the learned. The learned, 
whose writings have come down to us from the first 
ages, made Scripture their authority and appealed to 
Scripture in support of their arguments. But, behind 
these, there was the large unlettered world, which can 
have had no conception of the Bible as a whole, for 
the simple reason that a manuscript Bible must be a 
most bulky and most expensive work. But as soon as 
the printed Bible comes more or less into the hands 
of the people, Catechisms must follow, for several 
reasons which I will try to indicate. 

1. The necessity arose because the Beformers 

* 1 Peter iii. 15. 
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felt themselves bound to show that the Bible, rightly 
interpreted, was not self -contradictory or 
forCateoW^ misleading to the unlearned, but yielded 
(1) Appeal to a clear and definite way of salvation, 
the Bible ^j^g ^^y j^ ^^g jj^^ ^^^y ^^ ^^^ Church 

to indicate, and the lines of it were laid down 
especially by Calvin and his followers with extra- 
ordinary precision. They honestly believed that no 
other sound interpretation of the book was possible. 
But, for all that, when placing the book in the hands 
of the layman, the Reformers had no option but to 
place side by side with it what they believed to be its 
only true explanation in the form of a Catechism. A 
short quotation from the Catechism of John Calvin, 
ordered by the First Book of Discipline to be used in 
all the churches of Scotland, will show how rigidly 
exclusive was the system which he propounded ; how 
he confronted Rome with a Church as confident of its 
absolute orthodoxy as her own. The Catechism was 
to inspire the layman with a firm belief in his abso- 
lute orthodoxy. 

^ * Wherefore dost thou make mention of remission 
of sins immediately after thou hast spoken of the 
Church ? ' Ans. * Because that no man can receive 
forgiveness of sins unless he be joined in the fellow- 
ship of Christ's Body even to the end, like a true 
member of His Church.' 

* Grespin's Tramlation of Cdlvwi'a Catechism; H. Bonar's 
Catechisms of the Scottish Church, London, 1866, p. 27. 
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' By this saying, then, without the Ohorch there is 
nothing but hell, death, and damnation ? ' Ans. * That 
is most certain ; for all such as divide themselves 
from the Body of Christ, to break the unity thereof 
by sect, are utterly destitute of all hope to enjoy 
everlasting life, while they keep themselves so 
divided.' 

Even where Churches did not trust the laity with 
the Bible, they found it necessary to use Catechisms, 
because, whether they desired it or not, the open Bible 
was a court of appeal, from which there was no 
longer any escape. For, whatever might be the 
authority claimed for the Church, that authority must 
rest on the Divine Word. So, the Romanist as well 
as the Protestant was bound to show that the Bible 
was on his side, and this meant that in the Church of 
Bome also the layman must be supplied with a 
Compendium of Theology in the form of a Catechism. 
In support of this view let me draw your attention to 
the manner in which the Penny Catechism of the 
Bomanists upon the most crucial points goes directly 
to the Word of God for its authority. 

Let a few instances suffice : 

^ ' Who gave the Church authority to teach ? ' 'Jesus 
Christ gave the Catholic Church authority to teach 
when He said, " Go ye, and teach all nations." ' 

' How do you know that the Catholic Church can- 
not err when she teaches ? ' Ans. 'I. know that the 

'" See pp. 247, 256. 
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Catholic Church cannot err when she teaches, because 
Christ promised that the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against His Church: that the Holy Ghost 
shall teach her all things : and that He Himself will 
be with her all days even to the consummation of the 
world.' 

2. But, besides the war of the Churches, there 
were other forces in the sixteenth century which 

made Catechisms a necessity. These 
unbeUef ^ ^®^® ^^^ forces of Unbelief generated 

by the Eenaissance. For, though the 
aspect of the Eeformation which engages most atten- 
tion is its controversial and consequently disinte- 
grating character, we must not forget that it was also 
an attempt to reclaim the intellect of Europe for 
Christ. The Eenaissance, even in Eome, had been 
frankly pagan. Unbelief had spread rapidly through 
all ranks of society. The faith of the Church was 
supposed to be worn out. Eeligion and the religious 
life had become contemptible. But for the Eeforma- 
tion Europe must have returned to paganism. Then 
the translation and circulation of the Bible turned 
back the flood of unbelief. The masses had no belief, 
because they had no knowledge of the truth. It was 
a tour, revealing to him the gross ignorance of his 
fellow-countrymen, which impelled Martin Luther to 
write his Catechism. ^ * Let the people be taught, let 
schools be opened for the poor, let the truth reach 

^ H. Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Churchy p. zxiii. 
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them in simple words in their own mother-tongue, 
and they would believe.' These facts are worth 
recalling in view of modem conditions. We too have 
to deal with unbelief largely bom of ignorance. We 
have schools, and the great mass of the younger 
generation have as children received religious instruc- 
tion. But there is cause to fear that this instruction 
has often been vague and unsystematic. Our religious 
teaching has not improved as rapidly as our secular. 
We have taught too much Jewish history, too little 
Christian verity. We are beginning to ask ourselves 
whether the time has not come to revive the art and 
practice of catechising. 

What I have said as to the origin of Catechisms 
seems to be confirmed by a review of the position of 
the Bussian Church at the present day. 
afforded by ^® ^*^® ^ Bussia a great Christian 
the Russian Church, great in the number of her adher- 
^^ ents, and in the strong control which she 

has for centuries exercised over them. That control, 
through contact with Western culture, is being called 
into question. It seemed to me important for a right 
understanding of the history of Catechisms to ask 
myself these questions, which I could not answer: 
Are Catechisms used in the Eastern Church ? Are the 
peasantry of Bussia receiving any education ? If so, is 
it a Christian education ? In my difficulty I referred 
to W. J. Birkbeck, Esq., who is a well-known authority 
on the Eastern Church of to-day, and to whom I 
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am indebted for the following information, which I 
think it best to present to you in his own words. I 
felt that any lectures on catechising would be in- 
complete which left out of view one half of Christendom, 
and asked him to help me, as to religious instruction 
in Russia, the use of Catechisms there, and as to the 
religious life of the peasantry. His reply was as 
follows : — 

'The late Emperor Alexander III. was the real 
instigator of Church schools, and started the movement 
Letter of ^ 1885. In the year 1894 a Bishop of the 
w. J. Birk- Russian Church told me that the Emperor 
beck, Esq. ^^^^ ^^^ j^j^j^^ ^^^ pressed on him the 

necessity of starting Church schools. The Emperor's 
words on the subject are worth repeating: "We 
have," he said, "two words for what in Western 
Europe is represented by the word education— o6era- 
zovance and prosvicshenic (i.e. formation, or fashion- 
ing after a form, and enlightenment). But what 
formation is worthy of a Christian nation but that 
which puts in the first place the teaching of Him who 
said, ' I have given unto you an example (Russian, 
oberaz), and what enlightenment but that which 
insists that Christ is the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ? ' " It will be 
seen from this that the late Emperor had the whole 
matter of Christian education very near his heart, 
and the present Emperor is carrying on his father's 
work, and there is now an immense number of Church 
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schools all over the empire. Of course the Catechism 
is used in these, though (as is obvious on the face of 
it) it is not learnt by heart, but used more as a guide 
by the clergy and schoolmasters in giving instruction. 
With regard to the general state of education in 
Bussia, it is of course much behind Germany and 
other Western countries, but I must say that I envy 
Bussia in her peasants. There is, of course, a great 
deal of superstition, and in catechising the peasants 
one sometimes gets very quaint answers. But, when 
all is said and done, they really have a firm grasp of 
vital Christian doctrines, such as the Incarnation; 
and, although they do not read the Bible much, yet 
they love hearing the Gospels read. Nothing is more 
striking than to watch the Bussian peasants in the 
church at Matins on Good Friday, when the twelve 
long Gospels are read, and to stand among them, 
and to listen to their ejaculations as each event is 
recorded. I remember being so much struck in a 
little country town, some 200 miles north of Moscow, 
and thirty-six miles from any railway station, when I 
was travelling about a fortnight after the Emperor's 
coronation. Every one was talking about the terrible 
accident, when so many of the peasants were crushed 
to death while scrambling for their dole of food. 
The enlightened Bussians were all putting the blame 
on this or that official ; but when I mentioned the 
matter to that old man, he said, " Why did they not 
go to the holy Gospels, and learn that the right way 
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to feed a crowd was to divide it into companies of 
fifty, and tell them to sit down on the grass ? " 
Another very striking feature of Russian popular 
religion is that all the private devotions of the 
peasants are taken from the public services of the 
Church. There are no books of private devotion, 
such as are a necessity among the Roman Catholics, 
who cannot understand the Latin of the public 
services, or are used by Protestants and Anglicans 
according to taste. When staying in peasants' houses, 
or travelling on small timber steamers, where there 
is only one common cabin to sleep in, I have listened 
to the Russian peasants saying their evening prayers, 
and invariably the words they used were taken out of 
some part or other of the public services of the 
Church. A very great favourite is the prayer to the 
Holy Ghost, " Heavenly King, the Comforter." I 
doubt if there is a single orthodox peasant in the 
whole empire who does not know it by heart.' 

This account of a Church which possesses a 
Catechism, but has hardly yet begun to teach it to 

the people generally, is not without in- 
in Russ^ terest for our study. We see that the 

peasant, though not possessing the Bible, 
hears portions of it in his own tongue, for Mr. Birk- 
beck in another part of his letter strongly insists that 
the speech of the Russian peasant is more akin to 
ecclesiastical than to modem Russian. We see that 
his devotions are taken from the service books of the 
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Church, and that there is not yet that prevalence of 
belief or of controversy throughout the nation which 
leads to the necessity of universal instruction in 
the Catechism. Tet the need for such instruction is 
probably not far off, and those which have been 
compiled have had in view the occurrence of such a 
contingency. Again, there is not as yet the disinte- 
gration nor the loosening of the hold of religion on 
the popular conscience, which makes Catechisms a 
necessity. But the late Emperor, who freed the serf, 
evidently foresaw the near approach of these troubles, 
and wisely made preparation for them. 

Most interesting of all is the manifest connection 

between the Catechism and universal education. 

The Beformers of the sixteenth century 

The Gate- , n , . , 

chism and were the first real exponents of the neces- 
universai gity of universal education. Half-hearted 
suggestions had been made by Quintilian 
and others, but they had borne no fruit. ' In its origin 
the primary school is the child of Protestantism, and 
its cradle was the Beformation.' ^ Only two motives 
have, till recently, been sufficient to induce nations 
to undertake this task. One is religion, the other 
the transfer of political power to the masses. To 
these a third has been recently added, namely, com- 
mercial rivalry. But, whatever the motive may be, 
universal education is of little value, so long as it is 
nothing more than the acquisition of the power to 

> CompayrS's History of Pedagogy : London, 1888, p. 112. 
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read and write, and of a few disconnected facts, scien- 
tific or historical. A man is not educated till he has 
begun to be interested in thinking out the problem of 
life. To the masses that problem must be a religious 
problem. The ordinary philosopher dwells in cloud- 
land for them. Now this want is exactly what the 
Catechism supplies. This constitutes its difference 
from either a creed or general biblical instruction. 
Even in its simplest form — and the Catechism of our 
Church is the simplest of all Catechisms — ^it presents 
a reasoned view of theology, adapted to popular under- 
standing,* and portable, so to speak, for popular use. 
The Catechism well taught gives the humblest layman 
a framework into which the rest of his education can 
be fitted. It prepares him for intelligent reading of 
the greatest of all literatures within his reach. It 
supplies him with a solution of the problems of life, 
which he can test by experience. Catechisms may be 
said to have given birth to universal education, and, 
rightly and intelligently used, they give value to it 
still. 

From this point of view the Cowper-Temple clause 
in the Act of 1870 might be regarded as an act of 
TheCowper- P^^^^^ide. By that clause, as you will 
Temple remember, * no religious Catechism or re- 

clause ligious formulary which is distinctive 

of any particular denomination is to be taught in 
Board schools.' It is possible that, at the time, 
no better solution of our difficulties could have 
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been found. But it may be doubted whether the 
nation will be permanently satisfied with this settle- 
ment. I say this not as advocating any scheme of 
settlement at present before the public, but from a 
strong conviction that, in course of time, pressure 
from unbelief without, and tendencies which make 
for union within, will bring about a better under- 
standing among Christians. From this point of view 
I regard the latest of all our Catechisms as being full 
of significance. The Catechism of the Evangelical 
Free Churches is a very remarkable sign of the times. 
It is the evidence that the need of a Catechism is 
felt ; that there is a growing desire to insist on points 
of agreement rather than of difference ; that the 
outcry against dogmatic teaching is admitted to have 
its drawbacks and to need some qualification. There 
may yet be changes of public opinion in a direction 
which at one time seemed impossible, and means 
may be devised whereby parents in earnest about the 
religious atmosphere in which their children are 
brought up may be able to reassert this simple 
parental right. Apart from such changes universal 
education is likely to prove somewhat of a mirage. 
For it must be a long time before study in our 
elementary schools can be carried so far as to give 
the scholars a real desire for culture, and an ambi- 
tion to understand and co-ordinate the scraps of 
information which the ordinary school curriculum 
supplies. Until this point is reached the feeling of 
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the ordinary artisan about his education will resemble 
Mr. Weller's doubt as to learning the alphabet — 
whether it was worth while going through so much 
to learn so little. He will shed his school acquire- 
ments with astonishing rapidity, because they will 
seem to him to have no sort of bearing either on 
this world or on the world to come. You will gene- 
rally find that artisans or labourers who make any 
effort to continue their education have a strong bias 
either religious or anti-religious. Religion, and more 
than that — what you may call theology or religious 
philosophy in a simple form — is that which sets the 
working classes reading or thinking, apart, of course, 
from any prize-winning or pecuniary motive. It 
would not be surprising if a sense of this need 
gradually made itself felt, and if the State devised 
some means for taking advantage of it. But the day 
is still very far off. Meanwhile the Church is able 
to help the State ; the Church can give a reason for 
right action; it can explain the basis on which 
Christian civilisation rests ; it can make the authority 
of the law stand on higher grounds than fear of the 
police-court; it can succour the tempted and raise 
the fallen. It can give a real meaning and purpose 
to the most elementary education, and this it effects 
through religious instruction conveyed by means of 
a Catechism. 

This view of the office of Catechisms will, I think, 
be confirmed by a rapid survey of the chief Cate- 
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chisms of Christendom — a survey which makes no 
History of pretence to original research, but may 
Oatechisms be convenient to those who care to prose- 
cute their inquiries further. My authorities are 
mainly Chambers's * Encyclopaedia ' and Schaffs 
* History of the Church.' 

(a) The earliest Catechisms are those of the 
Waldenses and Bohemians. Priority as between the 
two is disputed, but is generally accorded to the 
Waldenses. The earliest extant seems to be a little 
older than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

(b) Luther's Catechism, published about 1589. The 
need for it was borne in upon him by the horrors of 
the peasant war, and the ignorance of the peasantry 
which that war had brought to light. It was clear, 
too, that as regarded Bome the parting of the ways 
had been reached. The Catechism was his statement 
of his teaching for the German people. Of its lasting 
influence upon the nation there can be no question. 
The great historian Leopold von Banke says of it 
that, ' old a doctor as he was, he used it himself 
as a prayer.' 'It is,' he cries, 'as childlike as it 
is profound, as comprehensible as it is unfathom- 
able, simple and sublime. Happy he whose soul is 
fed by it, who clings to it. He possesses at all 
times an imperishable consolation, under a thin 
shell a kernel of truth sufficient for the wisest of the 
wise. 

(c) Calvin published in 1541 his Catechism, which 
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was translated into many languages, and was officially 
adopted by the Scottish Kirk in the First Book of 
Discipline. 

(d) The earliest of the official Boman Catechisms 
Was that of Pope Pius IV., published in 1566. This 
Catechism was distasteful to the Jesuits, who replied 
by bringing out two catechisms— one for teachers and 
one for children. The Boman Church has not even 
now any one official catechism. 

(e) The Heidelberg Catechism belongs to the 
Beformed Churches of the Palatinate, and appeared 
under the influence of the Elector Frederick in 1562. 
It is a very remarkable catechism. The writers are 
said to have been in a measure inspired for it. The 
answers, however, are often far too long for the use 
of children. 

(/) The great Catechism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was that of the Westminster Divines in 1647, 
the Catechism on which Scotland was brought up 
being the shorter of the two Catechisms propounded 
by this assembly. 

{g) In 1673 Bobert Barclay wrote a Catechism 
for the Society of Friends, of which the chief interest 
lies in the fact that each tenet of the Society in turn 
is given in answers which consist wholly of texts of 
Scripture. 

(h) Passing for the moment the Catechisms of 
the Greek Church, and passing by altogether several 
modem Catechisms, or variations of Catechisms, 
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which have been circulated, I will only mention 
these : — 

1. The Penny Catechism^ which is used in the 
Boman Church in England — a remarkably clear 
document, with well-constructed questions and 
answers. 

2. The Catechism of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, the origin of which is indicated by its 
name, and which claims Uo represent directly or 
indirectly the beliefs of not less and probably more 
than sixty millions of avowed Christians in all parts 
of the world,' and to be * such a combined statement 
of interdenominational belief as has not been at- 
tempted, much less achieved, since the memorable 
day when Martin Luther contended with Huldrich 
Zwingli. The bodies represented by its authors are 
Congregationalists, the Wesleyan Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, the Presbyterians, 
the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Christians, 
and the United Methodist Free Church. 

Out of three Catechisms of the Bussian Church 
I have not seen, and can only describe at second hand, 
that of Mogilas, a.d. 1648, said to have been called 
forth by the necessity of protecting the faithful against 
the Jesuits and the Beformed Church. Translations 
of the other two have been in my hands, viz. Platon's 
Catechism, published in 1812, and Philaret's, published 
in 1889. With the exception of a short introductory 
Catechism in Philaret's, there is nothing in these two 
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Gateohisms which would fall under the definition of 
a Catechism which I have ventured to offer. They 
are substantial volumes which could not be committed 
to memory. There are also Armenian and Coptic 
Catechisms, about which I am sorry to say I can give 
you no information. Horatius Bonar calls them mere 
pretences at Catechisms.^ 

All these Catechisms, except B. Barclay's, are 
mainly expositions of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
The common *^^ ^^^ ^®^ Commandments. This is 
basis of the the tradition which has come down to us 
Catechisms j^^^ ^^^q early Church. On these lines 
Cyril of Jerusalem based his Catechetical Lectures ; on 
these the compilers of the Evangelical Free Churches' 
Catechism have worked. They do not always deal 
with the Creed eo nomine. The Shorter Catechism, 
for instance, only prints it as an appendis, and the 
Free Church Catechism makes no mention of it at all. 
But in both cases the substance of the Creed is there. 
The order also in which these three great themes 
are treated varies very much. The basis of the 
earliest Catechism, the Waldensian, is that of St. 
Augustine's * Enchiridion.' It treats of (a) Faith, the 
Creed ; (6) Hope, the Lord's Prayer ; and (c) Love, 
the Decalogue. The same order is followed in the 
Catechisms of the Eastern Church. The Lutheran, 
Roman, and Calvin's Catechisms take, with slight 
variations in order, the Creed, the Decalogue, the 

* Horatius Bonar's Catechiams of the Scottish Churchy p. zzii. 
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Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, Calvin 
adding the Word of God. 

The Westminster Catechism is the most strictly 
logical in its order, and for this purpose cuts itself 
free from the old mechanical co-ordination of parts. 

The Heidelberg Catechism had anticipated it in 
taking this independent line, and in framing a scheme 
of a more logi(5al character. This Catechism is 
divided into three parts, following the order of 
the religious life, its basis throughout being the 
Epistle to the Bbmans. The first part is on Bepent- 
ance, its topic being the sin and misery of man. 
The second is on Faith, the Bedemption by Christ, 
including an exposition of the Apostles' Creed and 
Sacraments. Ihe third is on Love, the thankfulness 
of the redeemed life, in which is included the Deca- 
logue. You will be impressed, I think, by the contrast 
between the thoroughness of these Catechisms, and 
the scantiness of our own, which till the reign of 
James I. did not even mention the Sacraments. 

Of course the variety in treatment of topics is as 
conspicuous as the general agreement in choice of 
DifFerenoes them. How far this variety has risen 
illustrated from difference of national character, how 
far it has helped to produce them, it will not be easy 
to decide. But that there is a connection between 
the two no one who compares Catechisms can doubt. 
By a comparison of two questions — one speculative, 
the other practical— I hope to show you that a Cate- 

o 2 
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chism is a real power in the life of a Church or a 
nation. 

I will first take the question, ' What is Faith ? ' 
(a) The English Catechism never asks this, or any 
other abstract question. It turns altogether aside 
Wliatis from the field of speculation. It only 

Faith ? mentions the Atonement very incidentally. 

Its aim is practice, not theory. It is true herein to 
the strength and the weakness of the nation. 

(6) The Moravian answers thus : ' Faith is the 
conviction of the heart that Jesus is the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the World, who has loved me and 
given Himself for me.' Personal assurance is here 
almost synonymous with faith. 

(c) The Lutheran : ' Is that a genuine faith when 
a person boldly and without repentance says, ^'I 
comfort myself in our dear Lord and Saviour " ? No : 
where there is no sincere repentance, there is no faith.' 
The question and answer are not quite what we want, 
but they are worth noting ; for Luther is manifestly 
fighting against some of his own less-guarded utter- 
ances. 

(d) The Heidelberg : * The true faith is not only 
a certainty and knowledge, whereby I believe all to 
be true which God has revealed to us in His Word, 
but also a certain confidence which the Holy Spirit 
produces in my heart by the Gospel, that God will 
not only grant to others, but also to me, remission 
of sins, justification, and eternal happiness, and that 
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purely by the grace and only in consideration of the 
merits of Jesus Christ.' Here faith is identified with 
assurance, as in the Moravian Catechism. 

(e) The Shorter Catechism gives a grand answer, 
true to some of the noblest characteristics of Scottish 
piety ; and, remember, it was not composed in Scot- 
land : ' Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby 
we receive and rest upon Him alone for salvation, as 
He is offered to us in the Gospel.' It is not self and the 
quieting of one's own heart which are here promised, 
as in the Moravian and Heidelberg Catechisms, but 
submission to God and dependence upon Him. This 
faith is consistent with a very sore struggle and effort 
within the soul. 

(f) The Evangelical Free Church Catechism 
replies : ' To believe on the Lord Jesus Christ is to 
rely on Him as our Teacher, Saviour, and Lord, put- 
ting our whole trust in the grace of God through Him.' 
Here we miss the Divine origin of faith. It appears 
almost as an act of the human will. We miss also 
'Christ as He is offered to us in the Gospel.' A 
somewhat vague description, ' Teacher, Saviour, and 
Lord,' takes the place of these words. 

Lastly, {g) the Penny Catechism: 'Faith is a 
supernatural gift of God, which enables us to believe 
without doubting whatever God has revealed.' Here 
faith is wholly reserved to the sphere of the intellect. 
The element of trust in a Personal Being is absent. 
The word * supernatural,' however, appears to override 
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even the ordinary use of the intellect. Faith becomes 
submissiye acquiescence to doctrine imposed from 
without. 

With these speculative definitions let us compare 
one of a more practical character — the explanation of 
Wliat is our the words, * Give us this day our daily 

daily bread ? bread.' 

(a) The English Catechism : ' All things that be 
needful both for our souls and our bodies/ where the 
word ' needful ' is vague. It is not a definition likely 
to fasten on the conscience of a millionaire. 

(6) The Lutheran : ' Everything necessary to the 
support and comfort of existence: as food and 
raiment^ house and land, money and goods : a kind 
spouse, good children, faithful servants, righteous 
magistrates, good weather, peace, health, honour, 
true friends, good neighbours, and the like.* An 
intensely practical and utterly unspiritual catalogue 
of the conveniences of life. Notice that *our daily 
bread ' includes all that is necessary for comfort. 

(c) The Heidelberg: *Be pleased to provide us 
with whatever is necessary for the body, that we may 
always know that Thou art the Fountain of all happi- 
ness, and that neither our cares nor our labour, nor 
even the good things which Thou hast given us, can 
avail anything without Thy blessing; and that 
by consequence we ought to withdraw all our trust 
in creatures and place it only in Thee.' A very 
beautiful answer, and suggestive of the fiery trial 
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through which the Church in the Palatinate had to 



(d) The Shorter Catechism: *We pray that of 
God's free gift we may receive a competent portion of 
the good things of this life and enjoy His blessing 
with them.' The ' competent portion ' is a very happy 
phrase, suggesting a strong capacity for getting on in 
the world, and taking care of that which falls to our 
lot. It is somehow redolent of Scottish industry and 
frugality. 

(e) The Evangelical Free Churches: 'That God 
would prosper our daily labour, and provide what is 
needful for the body, ridding us of anxiety and dis- 
posing us to contentment.' It is curious that spiritual 
provision is not here mentioned. The introduction 
of the words * prosper ' and * contentment ' is not with- 
out a flavour of well-to-do ease and advancement. 

(/) The Penny Catechism is throughout excellent 
in its paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer, and here hits 
a point which all the other catechisms have missed — 
the twice repeated * this day,' * our daily bread.' We 
pray that God may daily give us all that is necessary 
for soul and body. 

(g) Platen's Catechism has the Heidelberg para- 
phrase almost verbatim, both no doubt borrowing 
from a common source. It seems to me impossible 
to avoid the conviction that Catechisms are a real 
factor in the religious life of a nation, and probably 
they are so in proportion to the use that is made of 
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them.^ This probability becomes almost a certainty 
when we look across the Border and consider what 
Scotland has done for the Catechism, and the Cate- 
chism for Scotland. 

Opinions will, of course, always differ as to types 
of national character, each of as being apt, very on- 

Th Scottish **"^^y> *^ *^"^ ^™ conception of the type 
Cateohism from the few instances with which we 
and Scottish have been in personal contact. But Scot- 

character 

land is fortunate in the possession of 

several novelists and of a poet, who have enabled us 

to see the Scotchman as he sees himself — to see, that 

is, the ideal at which he is aiming. The ideal, after 

all, in this case is the real. For the national character 

cannot be the same as the character of individual 

members of the nation. The national character is 

that to which the nation is endeavouring to rise. In 

this sense the Scottish character is undoubtedly one 

which receives and deserves the admiration of 

Christendom. It is equally beyond doubt that the 

ideal and the attempt to reach it have been, since 

the Beformation at all events, inspired by religion. 

A race, naturally heroic, has been trained to such 

rare and perfect use of its gifts that it has taken a 

foremost place in the world of thought and action ; 

it has become as practical in execution as it is romantic 

' For the oonvenience of those who care to prosecute this inquiry 
further, and of those who have to catechise children, six Catechisms 
besides our own will be found in the Appendix. 
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and daring in conception ; it has become capable of 
sustained toil and patient effort ; it has evinced the 
sternest qualities of manhood without losing the 
capacity for the most tender sympathy. Above all, 
it has become a race imbued with the fear of God, 
and, living in this world, as called to know God, and 
to enjoy Him for ever. 

This character has been built up on the most 
complete system of universal religious education that 
has been attempted in Europe, and the basis of that 
education has been a distinctive — ^what would nowa- 
days be called a 'Sectarian' — Catechism. This is 
how the structure was raised : — 

First of all, in the spoliation of Church lands, a 
part of those lands was reserved in every parish for 
the maintenance of a school. This school was placed 
in the charge of the presbytery, who appointed the 
teacher and visited the school from time to time to 
see that it was in working order. Next, it was laid 
down in the First Book of Discipline, and became a 
recognised principle of national life, that no parent 
had any right to use his child according to his own 
' phantasie,' but every one was bound to send his child 
to school. In school, the child of the laird and the 
cottar sat side by side, received the same education, 
joined in the same games, were liable to the same 
punishments. That practical equality of men as 
men — * a man's a man for a' that ' — which seems an 
impossible ideal for us, was possible for Scotland 
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because the basis of the education was religion, and 
religion makes all equal. A further consequence was 
that the school was not a mere grinding-shop for 
putting through the mill of the three B's, children 
whose ambition was to make the earliest escape pos- 
sible and forget all that they had learnt with the 
utmost speed ; but it was a place which every child 
entered with the possibility of a University education 
before him; a place where higher education was 
going on side by side with primary ; a place watched 
over by a presbytery who took interest in it, always 
keen to find a lad of ' pregnant parts/ and proud to 
start such a lad on the road to the ministry, which for 
most children was the goal of their highest aspira- 
tions. In this way the ministry was constantly re- 
cruited from the sons of the soil, and that without 
the fear which haunts us in England, that the recruits 
drawn from this source might be unfit to minister to 
the educated. The common use of the parish school 
by all classes bridged over the gulf between class and 
class, but so, in a far greater degree, did the common 
level of education. Children brought up on the 
Scottish Catechism had a philosophy which made 
their education fruitful, even though they continued 
to be peasants to the end of their days. Beligious 
education began in the school, but it did not end 
there. The same First Book of Discipline which 
ordered ^ ' that the reader or the minister must take 
> For these qaotations I am indebted to the Bev. J. S. Dodds, D.D. 
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care of the children and youth of the parish to 
instruct them in first rudiments, especially in the 
Catechism as we have it in the Book of Common 
Prayer, called the order of Geneva . . .* requires also 
that * after noon must the young children be publicly 
examined in their Catechism, in the audience of the 
people ... in doing whereof the minister must 
take great diligence, as well to cause the people to 
understand the questions proponed as the answers, 
and the doctrine that may be collected thereof. The 
order to be kept in teaching the Catechism, and how 
much of it is appointed for every Sunday, is already 
distinguished in the Catechism printed with the Book 
of Common Prayer, which Catechism is the most per- 
fect that ever yet was used in the Eirk.' 

It is true that neither the First Book of Discipline 
nor the second obtained a place on the Statute Book 
of Scotland. The Book of Discipline was, however, 
ratified several times by the General Assembly, and 
may be taken as the ideal of the Church at which the 
Church aimed from the first. After a time Calvin's 
Catechism was superseded by Craig's ; but that was 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. In 1639 
the Assembly enacted that ' an uniform Catechism 
be used throughout the whole kingdom in the ex- 
amination before the Communion. . . . That every 
minister, beside his pains on the Lord's Day, have 
weekly catechising of some part of the parish, and 
not altogether put off the examination of the people 
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till a little before Communion. . . . That the larger 
Catechism agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster shall be a common Catechism.' 

This enactment was fortified by further provisions 
in 1649 and 1720. It will suffice here to quote from 
the enactments of 1649. ' That every minister, with 
the assistance of the elders, take care that where 
there is any that can read, there be at least one copy 
of the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, Confession of 
Faith, and Directory of Public Worship — [Note : There 
is no mention here of a Bible]— that a weekly cate- 
chising be constantly observed in every kirk. And 
it is appointed that every minister so order their 
catechetic questions that thereby people (who do not 
convene all at one time, but by turns unto that exer- 
cise) may at every diet have the chief heads of saving 
knowledge in a short view presented to them. And 
every presbytery is ordained to take trial of all 
ministers within their bounds, whether they be careful 
to keep weekly diets of catechising ; and if they shall 
find any of their number negligent therein, that they 
be admonished for the first fault, and if, after such 
admonition, they do not amend, the presbytery for 
the same fault shall rebuke them sharply ; and if, 
after such rebuke, they do not yet amend, they shall 
be suspended.' So thoroughly was the Scottish Kirk 
in earnest about the work of catechising. I am 
informed on good authority that these regulations 
were not a dead letter ; that ' the weekly catechisings 
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were largely attended, and the questions were not 
confined to the children. Adults, even heads of 
families, were expected to give an answer to any one 
' that asked a reason of the hope that was in them.' 

The result was that the Shorter Catechism was 
committed to memory by every one, and it was rare to 
find a Scotchman who could not defend a doctrine. 
My informant goes on to say that Professor Tholuck 
told him that the ablest defence of Calvinistic doctrine 
which he ever came across was from an operating barber 
in Greenock, with whom he had made an appointment 
after working hours to continue the conversation with 
him. The consequence has been that Scotland has 
been free from many of the educational difGiculties 
which have befallen us, and when Board schools 
were established in 1872 she was able to wring from 
an unwilling Ministry freedom to retain the teaching 
of the Catechism in those schools. In spite, how- 
ever, of this retention, ministers who remember the 
generations that passed through their hands before 
the change took place are aware of a considerable 
falling off in the preparation of those who come to 
them for admission to the Communion. This decline 
is attributed partly to the short time allowed in 
schools for religious instruction, whereas in old days 
the instruction was religious throughout, and under 
the supervision of the presbytery, who took special 
interest in this side of the schoolmasters' work. For 
my own part I should be inclined to suspect that the 
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falling off is not due so much to the want of time as 
to the fact that religious inspection, though conducted 
by inspectors appointed by School Boards, is dele- 
gated to other than the ordinary inspectors. An 
unreal and unnatural cleavage is set up which cannot 
but affect the minds of teachers — a cleavage which, 
however unavoidable, is thoroughly contrary to all 
true educational principles. 

The weekly catechisings in church have been 
discontinued since the disruption in 1848, and the 
Sunday instruction of children is now conducted in 
Sunday schools, which, so far as the teaching staff 
goes, do not appear to differ very greatly from our 
own. * The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new,' and it is cowardly to look upon the new as 
altogether evil, and in the fact of change to find an 
excuse for inaction. The trials of the Church are for 
her purifying, and it is her privilege to regard them 
as a visitation of her Master and as an occasion for 
fuller realisation of His presence. But it is impos- 
sible to review the past of Scotland without admiring 
the sagacity with which her Reformers linked the 
church and the school, and the courage with which 
they undertook the religious education of the people. 
They bought up the opportunity which God put in 
their hands in such a way as to mould the thought 
and life of more than three centuries of their pos- 
terity. What I would plead for, and that most 
earnestly, is a full use of such powers as God has 
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given us to-day, that we may present His Truth as 
clearly and as intelligently as we can. For no inter- 
mediate age has so closely recalled the conditions of 
the Benaissance as our own. The advance of scien- 
tific discovery and all-pervading use of scientific 
method are to us what the revival of classical learning 
was to the fifteenth century. Once more, coincident 
with new modes of thought, a great social revolution 
has overtaken us ; once more, the faith is on its trial. 
Our wisdom is not to meet these difficulties in the 
spirit of the obscurantists of the early sixteenth 
century, but with the Beformers to use the fresh 
light, the new modes of thought, to obtain and to 
hand on to our successors a fuller and clearer under- 
standing of the Faith, confident that all true light 
cometh from the Light of the World, and in Him and 
in His Word is no darkness at all. 
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LECTURE IV 

METHODS OF OATBOHISINa 

The Prayer Book commands us to catechise. But 
the Prayer Book was compiled three centuries and a 
Theory and ^^^^ ^^^' when Sunday schools were 
practice of unknown, and educational methods were 
catechising ^^j^ different. Are we to obey this com- 
mand, or to plead that it has become obsolete, and 
must be obeyed only in the spirit? It is often 
assumed that catechising is inconsistent with the 
maintenance of Sunday schools. The children cannot 
be in two places at once. If they are taken to church 
every Sunday, the Sunday-school teacher becomes a 
pedagogue in the literal sense of the word, a mere 
monitor or usher in charge of the children. This is 
work not likely to attract the best teachers, and I have 
known clergy who, in their zeal to catechise, have 
disbanded their Sunday-school staff. Tet a very good 
case can be made out for the Sunday school. It calls 
out, as no other institution has, the highest spiritual 
gifts of the laity. It has realised to some extent the 
ideal, of which the sponsorial system is the reflec- 
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tion — the ideal that the whole Church is responsible 
for all her children. Again, to use a favourite 
phrase of a former colleague of mine, so skilful in 
attracting children and teachers that he went by the 
name of 'The Pied Piper of Hamelin/ *it catches 
the children in their runs.' Where they are used to 
go on weekdays they will readily go on Sundays. Is it 
worth while to break up so valuable an organisation 
for the sake of returning to a medisBval archaism ? 

If the question is put in this form there can be 
only one answer to it. It cannot be right to destroy 
the Sunday school. In spite of its grave defects — 
and it has many grave defects, which will be men- 
tioned in the next lecture — the Sunday school has 
proved its worth many times over. To take only two 
instances : it has been, and still is, a great nursery of 
missionary zeal : it has been, and it still is, the 
rallying point of Church workers who mean real 
work. It would be culpable to destroy it. But is 
there the least necessity to do so ? I grant that, if 
the Sunday school is to flourish, the teacher must 
have the opportunity to teach, and practically this 
opportunity must be given in the afternoon, which is 
the proper time for catechising. But is there any 
reason in town parishes why all the children should 
be catechised every Sunday? I hope to show you 
that the very opposite is desirable, and that Cate- 
chisms, if they are to be effective, should be limited in 
size, and should contain only a portion of the 

H 
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children ander instruction each Sunday. In small 
country parishes this arrangement may not be pos- 
sible, but in these it is easier to secure the atten- 
dance of children in the morning, and to make the 
morning school the time of careful preparation for 
the afternoon catechising. The two systems may 
with a little care be combined. No slavish adherence 
to a method of catechising should be allowed to rob 
the Sunday school of its interest. No Sunday school, 
however well conducted, should take from the clergy- 
man the privilege and duty which the Church assigns 
to him. 

But this objection surmounted, others take its 

place. The Catechism, we are told, ' is essentially a 

mnemonic exercise. No doubt it may 

JLu6 vftt6' 

chism a be SO practised as to employ reasoning 

mnemonic powers also. It may take advantage of 

exercise .^ ^ 

subsidiary appeals, through music and 
hallowed surroundings, to the unconscious mind. 
But its very essence is trust in the memory. It is 
constructed with this object. Children are expected 
to know its exact words. It is not desired that they 
should reason it out for themselves, but that they 
should accept it on the authority of others. Now 
that less use is made of memory in secular education, 
there is a danger lest the irksomeness of learning by 
heart should make religion repulsive to them. In 
any case this feature emphasises the distinction 
between religious and secular learning, if the two are 
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presented to a child by different methods. He will 
not know what the difference is, bat he will feel that 
there is a difference, the consequence of which may 
be that his religious knowledge will appear to be 
unreal, or not to deal with realities.' There is a cer- 
tain force in these objections, but on close inspection 
they do not amount to very much. It is true that 
less dependence is placed on memory in secular in- 
struction, but it is quite an exaggeration to suppose 
that memory can ever be discarded. Eecitation has 
its place in the exercises of all schools, and the pieces 
recited are chosen, or should be, for their literary 
excellence. So far modem school associations may 
even give a kind of dignity to learning by heart. 
There are also things absolutely necessary, and 
admitting of no variation, which are, and always 
must be, a matter of memory— the multiplication 
table, for instance, and certain scientific signs and 
symbols. Thus meiAory may connote the importance 
and exactness of the matter learnt. It is further 
conceivable that in its desire to make learning 
pleasant, modem method has gone too far. It is 
not necessary for us to copy those mistakes. In this 
connection there are words of Madame de Stael 
which deserve attention. She writes : ' The educa- 
tion that takes place through amusement dissipates 
thought: labour of some sort is one of the aids of 
nature: the mind of the child ought to accustom 
itself to labour, just as the soul to suffering. . » • 

H 2 
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You will teach a multitude of things to your child by 
means of pictures and cards, but you will not teach 
him how to learn.' ^ 

There is, however, a learning by heart which is 
of no value, and which may be even detestable. 
Alas ! it is far too common in catechisms and Sunday 
schools, the careless, stumbling, inexact repetition of 
texts and phrases, the meaning of which is not 
explained, and which have no direct connection with 
anything else; learning just sufficient to secure an 
utterly undeserved mark towards the winning of a 
more undeserved prize. Such repetition does not 
strengthen but weaken the memory. It serves also 
to make the lesson contemptible. It is to be avoided 
at all costs. Memory rightly used is most valuable. 
Madame Necker de Saussure reminds us ^ ^ that even 
objects present to our senses may be unknown to us 
if we have forgotten their names. I happen to see a 
person whom I distinctly remember having met 
before : the sound of his voice is not new : there he 
is in front of me : I see him and hear him, and yet 
the idea in my mind is so imperfect, so isolated, 
that I know absolutely nothing that concerns him. 
Suddenly his name comes back to me like a flash of 
light : with his name come back the time, the place, 
all the circumstances of our first meeting : his very 

* Quoted by Compayr6, History of Pedagogy, p. 495, translated 
by Payne : London, 1888. 
^ * L* Education Progresswe, p. 132. 
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history presents itself to my mind. I have found the 
key of a chamber in my brain, where all that 
regards that person was locked up. Singular and 
mysterious property of language ; how all the acces- 
sories of an object arrange themselves with the 
utmost docility round his name, while they refuse to 
attach themselves to the object itself! The sign 
eflfects what the thing would not eflfect.* This passage 
is worth remembering in connection with the indis- 
criminate onslaught on the value and exercise of 
memory, and in connection with the charge which is 
sometimes levelled against us of dealing with names 
and not with things. Names are sometimes more than 
things : they are * keys to the chambers in our brains, 
for want of which our treasure may be out of reach.' 
The fact that it trusts to memory, and exercises 
memory, is not in itself a condemnation of the 
Catechism. But we may take the warning for what 
it is worth, which is that memory shall not be loaded 
with rubbish, nor be allowed to become slovenly. 

A third objection is that Catechisms are of no 
value unless they are dogmatic, and that in teaching 
Catechisms children dogma should be avoided, 
dogmatic « Christianity,' says Professor Laurie,^ * is 
a life and can be learned through human lives. It 
is a story, and as a story alone should it be first 
learned — not as dogma, save in respect to those 
essential truths (the Fatherhood of God and the elder 

* Laurie's Training of Teachers^ Cambridge, 1901, p. 228. 
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brotherhood of Christ) of which I have spoken, if they 
may be called dogmas. Educational method regards 
dogmas as tares that push up and choke the grain of 
God as it begins to grow in the heart of the child.' 
There is a certain vagueness in this passage about 
the word ' child/ but it may not be unfair to interpret 
Professor Laurie's remarks by the rule of the Edin- 
burgh School Board, that the Catechism should not 
be taught to children under the fourth standard. It 
must also be borne in mind that the Scotch Cate- 
chism is very different from the English, abounding 
in definitions of abstract terms, such as ^ faith,' 
* sanctification,' * adoption,' * effectual calling,' which 
are not once mentioned in the English Catechism. 
Professor Laurie carries us with him when he pleads 
that we must not anticipate growth, nor make religion 
intricate to children. But it is an equal mistake to 
try to bring all religious truth down to what we con- 
ceive to be the level of childish minds. Mysteries of 
the faith are not in reality at all clearer to us than 
they are to children, possibly not quite as clear. 
Nothing is gained by dropping what we cannot 
understand in the hope of finding the rest more easy 
to grasp. ^ ' What we want is not to have a new truth 
taken off from our weight (i.e. of truths to be borne), 
but to have a new strength inserted in our belief.' 
Abstract terms are to be avoided not because they 
contain some dogma, but because they are abstract. 
* Mozley's University Sermons^ p. 296. 
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The objection to catechisms that they are dogmatic 
certainly does not apply to our Catechism, nor to 
teaching moulded on its lines. 

On the other hand the Catechism certainly meets 
some great needs of modem child life in a way that 
^ , . even the Sunday school does not. The 

Gateohisms 

meet the fii*st of these is the need of some force to 
wants of counteract the disintegrating anti-social 
tendencies of life for the poor, at all 
events in our great cities. We have broken to pieces 
all the old bonds of apprenticeship, of religious guilds, 
of parish life. We have left wildernesses of houses, 
too few of which are homes, with such other cement- 
ing influences as pubUc-houses and trade unions can 
afford. For the poorest children, even the trade 
union is not; while to those whom it unites it is 
rather a force of repression and coercion than a union 
of affection or of hearts. * The Union * jpar excel- 
lence ' to him is that which threatens to be his last 
home upon earth, a monster barrack, the relentless foe 
of all sentiment. So children grow up with no sense 
that they belong to any one, or that they owe any sort 
of allegiance to any one, at all events outside their 
homes. This feeling the Sunday school does little to 
correct, else should we see that far too common 
vacillation between school and school, particularly on 
the eves of summer treats and winter teas ? Affection 
for a teacher is common ; affection for a Sunday school, 
so far as my experience goes, is rare. But a well- 
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ordered catechism presents the idea, with which oar 
Catechism starts, of a family to which the child belongs, 
which has duties towards him and claims upon his 
obedience, a second home, a sanctuary, so that, as Mgr. 
Dupanloup says,^ 'a real fraternal affection exists 
there, created by God Himself, between all these dear 
children, all these young hearts which He has 
blessed.' This fraternal affection between members 
of the Catechism will be stronger in proportion to the 
degree in which the Catechism definitely and fear- 
lessly starts from a Sacrament and leads up to a 
Sacrament. The catechising should be associated as 
closely as possible with the Public Baptism of Infants. 
That is, for children as well as adults, but for children 
especially, the great object lesson of the Church. 

Looking back to my own boyhood I trace some of 

its deepest religious impressions to public baptism 

The influence i^o^thly administered at the afternoon 

of pubUc service, then the most frequented service 

ap ism ^j ^j^^ j^y rpjjg signing with the sign 

of the cross, the words which accompanied it, the 
hymn which preceded it, were more to me than many 
sermons. Nor can I doubt that a catechising, based 
on the service that I had witnessed, would have 
deepened these impressions and made clear truths, 
which were afterwards grasped with some difficulty. 
Particularly such catechising might have removed a 
certain boyish scepticism as to the propriety of binding 

' Dupanloup's Mmiatry of Catechism^ translation, London, p. 61. 
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babies by promises which they could not understand 
Catechising might have helped me to grasp the idea of 
the family of God the Father's earthly home. This 
is the aspect of the Catechism which, in view of the 
disintegrating tendencies of life in great cities, makes 
it specially valuable for the conditions of to-day. 

We need not therefore allow ourselves to be too 
much terrified by such terms as 'distinctive,' 'de- 
Catechisms nominational,' * sectarian,' when applied, 
distinctive ag they are freely applied, to Catechisms. 
In our fear of sectarianism we have been tempted to 
present Christianity as a religion, which is no religion 
at all, if religion be indeed a bond of union. God 
forbid that I should seem to undervalue for one 
moment the reality of the common life of which the 
one living Spirit is the Author, and which is the vital 
bond of union between all the members of Christ. 
But for practical purposes that unity must find a 
manifestation. That manifestation must run on the 
lines of the truth, as the Holy Spirit reveals it to the 
Church. * The Church hath authority to interpret,' * 
and is bound to exercise that authority. It is to be 
feared that our Church is conspicuously lacking in 
the exercise of this authority. Even intelligent lay- 
men, if you ask them whether the Church has any 
sort of authority over them, are apt to answer ' No.' 
Translated into action, this idea too often means that 
each man is his own judge of right and wrong, and 

* Article zz. 
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that it is quite sufficient justification of any of his 
actions that he did it to please himself. All things 
that ought to be bonds of union are, in the eyes of 
many well-meaning Churchmen, forms of bondage. 
Hours of prayer, habits of deference to common 
interest, or to constituted authority and sacraments, 
are mere carnal ordinances which have no claims on 
their allegiance except so far as they can find per- 
sonal comfort and edification in such ordinances. 
' Utterly spiritual ' means for them utterly individua- 
listic, which is a polite way of saying utterly self- 
centred. 

What has all this to do with the Catechism? 

Simply this, that every catechism is a witness for the 

existence of a society which teaches it. 

Catechism It is truth presented in the form of 

presents idea authority, not of authority backed up by 

of duty 

physical menace, but of authority resting 
upon the love of God and the brotherhood of man. 
It tells the child that he has a place, a home in the 
world, and a claim upon those who are members of it 
with himself. In proportion as that authority makes 
good its claim by living interest and affection, in 
the same proportion will it find response in a child's 
heart. We are always talking about the wonderful 
organisation of the Boman Church. The secret of 
that organisation in the last resort is love, and 
particularly love for children. ' No Catholic teacher,' 
said a chief attendance officer of our Board to me, 
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' will ever take a child's name off the books of the 
school, or rest till he has got the child back within 
the school walls.' The fact of such individual 
attention impresses the poor, who feel nothing so 
much as being overlooked. Now, here, if we only 
recognised it, is the strength of our Church Catechism. 
It does not start from abstractions, but from concrete 
realities. It begins with the child's new home, his 
new kindred, his home life. If these be presented 
not as repellent duties, but in the light thrown on 
them by Holy Baptism, there is no Catechism, which 
I have seen, that can compare with ours in its fitness 
for the needs of child life in our great cities to-day. 
But the right place to teach it is the church, where 
the font and the holy Table impart a freshness and 
reality to its meaning, which is not to be found within 
the walls of the Sunday school. Let me add that, if 
we obeyed the rules of our Church and displayed, as 
we are required to do, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments on the walls of the 
church, there would be nothing wanting to enable a 
skilful teacher to make the children feel that the 
church was their home. 

On the other hand, we shall not use our Catechism 
without remembering that it was written for an un- 
Some defects ©ducated nation, and for a nation whose 
of our rulers dreamt that it was possible and 

* ° ®™ desirable to forbid the discussion of any 
but the most elementary truths of Christianity. The 
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futility of that hope was evinced by the addition ox 
the clauses on the Sacraments. But, even with this 
addition, our Catechism is wanting in instruction 
which a child ought to possess for his soul's health. 
Even in the sphere of religious duties there are some 
very grave omissions. Not a word is clearly said 
about the observance of Sunday, about the duty of 
devotional reading, about almsgiving or missionary 
enterprise. There is entire silence in the region of 
doctrine on points so essential as the Being of God, 
or the nature of the Blessed Trinity. Many similar 
defects might be easily pointed out. In a Catechism 
for very young children these omissions are not defects 
but excellences. In a Catechism for older children, 
intended for lifelong use, they should not be omitted. 
I have often thought that if the Houses of Convoca- 
tion had not attempted to add to the existing Church 
Catechism, but had carefully prepared a Catechism 
for older children, they might have avoided much 
unhappy misunderstanding, and have done real service 
to the Church. For in the absence of such a work 
we are once more in the situation which led to 
the supplement added in the days of James I., who 
complained that 'every mother's son in these days 
thinks himself fitted to compose a Catechism.' The 
result may be found in any of the unauthorised 
Catechisms which are industriously circulated as 
specimens of the teaching of the Church of England. 
It is time that we had a Catechism on these subjects. 
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which cannot be burked, as our Beformation states- 
men hoped they might be — a catechism which could 
be presented as having the authority of the consensus 
of episcopal and synodal authority on its side. 

In passing from the Catechism to the method of 

catechising, I must ask you to forgive me if in 

the following remarks somewhat familiar 

Method of ^^^^^ jg trodden. The 'Method of S. 

catechising ^ 

' Sulpice' has in the last few years attracted 
much attention, and not undeservedly. It is probably 
familiar to English Churchmen through that most 
attractive book, Mgr. Dupanloup's ' Ministry of Cate- 
chism,' and through works founded thereon. The 
' Methode ' itself is, I think, little known, though it 
is well worth reading. The history of the * M6thode ' 
is briefly this. S. Sulpice was at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century what we should call a slum 
' parish in the heart of Paris when M. Olier, a pupil 
and friend of S. Vincent de Paul, was appointed its 
Cure.' He set himself to reform it by catechisms. 
Ignorance, he believed, was the source of its moral 
depravity, and instruction of children the way to a 
better state of things. His success was so remarkable 
that the face of the whole parish was changed, and 
his system was found to be so excellent that it is 
maintained, with a few modifications suggested by 
experience, up to the present day. You will note that 
it was a system of catechising, not a Catechism. For 
this reason it is available for our use, and prejudices 
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founded on the fact of its origin are purely baseless. 
It is as v^ell adapted to the teaching of the Church 
Association as to that of the English Church Union. 

The secret of the method, as of all other successful 
methods, is infinite pains and careful study of child 

nature. Every detail of time, place, disci- 
^Itijice P^®' *^^ method is carefully thought 

out and rigidly laid down. The result is 
a system which for its success in a large parish 
demands, we may say, the whole time of at least one 
of the clergy, and is more perfect, if he has in the 
actual catechising at least two assistants. The method 
presupposes not only a large staff of clergy or clerical 
assistants, but also other conditions rarely found in 
England. It assumes powers of almost compulsory 
attendance, as being a system which holds the field 
without fear of rivalry from competing sects and 
denominations. It also makes no allowance for the 
existence of the Sunday school, but demands that there 
should be at least four catechisms. The four cate- 
chisms are : (1) The little Catechism for children 
between the ages of six or seven and ten. Infants are 
refused without fear that the refusal will mean that 
they are taken by their sisters to the Chapel next door. 
(2) There is the great Catechism for the first Com- 
munion, consisting of children who must be at least 
ten years old, and must remain at least two years in 
the Catechism. (8) There are weekday Catechisms 
corresponding to our Confirmation classes. These are 
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exclusively for children who are to be admitted to the 
first Communion. They are independent of the 
Sunday Catechisms; attendance on both is obliga- 
tory for catechumens for Confirmation. The weekday 
Catechisms last for two or three months, and only 
those who have been regular on Sundays are admitted 
to them. (4) For those who have been admitted to 
Communion and Confirmation there are Catechisms of 
perseverance, bearing a sort of analogy to our Bible 
classes. 

Catechisms, according to the ^Methode,' should 
always be held in church — not in the nave, where it 
Place of the is difficult to spoak so as to be heard in 
Catechism ^k natural voice, but in a side chapel. 
The children should be taught to look on this chapel 
as their home, should be encouraged to decorate it, 
and make it attractive in every possible way. There 
should be seats for them suited to their ages, and, in 
fact, as much care should be shown in all these par- 
ticulars as is shown in a well-ordered day school. In 
the chapel each child has his own place, which he is 
never allowed to alter, the cure having, for conveni- 
ence in catechising, a plan showing the place of each 
child, so that he can distribute his questions wisely, 
and keep the children alert by calling on one here 
and another there to answer his questions. At the 
end of each form are monitors, who are responsible 
for the attendance roll and for other little offices. 
The children assemble in the church at some ap- 
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pointed spot, and there remain in perfect silence 
till the signal is given to move two and two into their 
chapel. The catechism begins with a hymn, which 
is followed immediately by recitation of the appointed 
portion of the Diocesan Catechism. The children 
are called upon by name, at the catechist's will, to 
answer some question in the Catechism, and par- 
ticular care is to be taken that the answer is said 
clearly and with absolute correctness. The recita- 
tion is followed by the ' Jeu des bons points.' This 
consists in giving one or more children a series of 
four or five questions, short, clear, exact, on a 
mystery, a proof, or a cardinal doctrine of the faith 
connected with the portion of the Catechism which 
has been recited. The questions are put with 
vivacity in such a way as to have the appearance 
of a contest between the catechist and the child, and 
the good mark for answering well is given with an 
assumed reluctance, sometimes after hard pleading 
on the part of an assistant catechist. There is a 
variety of resources to make the exercise more 
interesting, and to attract the attention of the chil- 
dren and the congregation. 

After the ' Jeu des bons points ' comes the repe- 
tition of the Gospel, which at S. Sulpice is sometimes 
said not only in French but even in Latin and Greek. 
For the French Catechism includes boys who with us 
would be at a public grammar school, and whom at 
present we could not hope to find in a parish Cate- 
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chiBm. As soon as the Gospel is finished the cate- 
chist gives some account of the analysis made by the 
<5hildren of his instruction on the previous Sunday, 
reads some analyses, awards praise or blame, finds 
fault or otherwise with the number sent in. Then 
comes the second hymn, and after that the serious exer- 
cise of the day, the instruction, lasting from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. For this the children are sup- 
plied with cards and pencils that they may take notes 
of the principal points, which the catechist indicates 
by well-known signals. The notes of the instruction 
are taken home to be worked up in an analysis 
handed in before the following Sunday. After the 
instruction comes the third hymn, and then the 
homily or sermon, founded generally on the Gospel, 
and either at this point or earlier a brief admonition 
to press such points as reverence, diligence, or any 
other matter on which the catechist wishes to warn 
the children. A fourth hymn is sung, and during 
the singing of the fifth the children file out of the 
chapel. The time allotted for such a Catechism is 
two hours — two hours exactly ; not more, for fear of 
wearying the children; not less, because otherwise 
it is impossible to complete all the exercises, every 
one of which is deemed essential to a rightly con- 
ducted Catechism. It is impossible in such a cursory 
review of this method as I have been able to give 
you to do justice to it. Fortunately it stands in 
no need of my commendation. Mgr. Dupanloup's 
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'Ministry of Catechism/ which is translated into 
English, gives a detailed and most attractive descrip- 
tion of the method, which no clergyman could pos- 
sibly read without being better for doing so. The 
work is there treated as a labour of love in a 
thoroughly sensible and yet devotional spirit, and 
one envies the audience which had the felicity of 
listening to so helpful a course of lectures as is 
therein contained. When you read the book, if you 
have not already studied it, you will be impressed by 
the completeness of the method, as a piece of educa- 
tional work. In the first place it undertakes an 
entire course of instruction in the faith, historical as 
well as dogmatic, practical as well as devotional. In 
the next place it is a course carefully graded for 
pupils of different ages, and steadily progressive, a 
feature in which catechetical exercises are apt to be 
defective. Thirdly, it is based on a thorough study 
of child nature. It appeals to the whole child. 
While the mind is informed or the reason trained, 
pains are taken to store the memory with Gospels, 
hymns, and well-chosen definitions. Interest is 
aroused by the careful system of questioning, and 
various devices, such as occasional debates between 
the catechists. Imagination is incited by artifices 
which we in England should not care to adopt, 
such as recitations by children dressed as angels. 
Above all, the utmost care is spent on the surround- 
ings, that all of them may be as attractive, as they 
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are calculated to produce reverence and deep, last- 
ing impressions of the joy of the service of the 
Lord. Nothing is overlooked, neither the size of the 
benches nor the mode of entry and of departure, nor 
the method of sitting, standing, or singing. The 
method is an educational method, thoroughly well 
suited for the end it has in view, and no thoughtful 
reader who studies it can be surprised to learn that 
it has been successful. 

It is not wonderful therefore that much attention 
has lately been paid to it in England, and that 
Adoption of attempts are being vigorously prosecuted 
the same in to transplant it to this country. It is 
as far removed from the ordinary chil- 
dren's service as light from darkness. For it is both 
a service and an educational agency, whereas too 
many children's services are neither one nor the 
other. At the same time it has been overlooked 
that the method of S. Sulpice is so complete in itself 
and so carefully elaborated that it cannot be adopted 
by mere abridgment, and that we have to ask our- 
selves, ' Can we really give two hours every Sunday 
to this form of catechising?' The Bomanists in 
England, so far as my information goes, have 
answered the question in the negative, and have not 
attempted to use the method of S. Sulpice here. 
Yet they have not the difficulty which we have, of a 
strong Sunday-school system which refuses to be 
displaced for the catechising, and which demands 
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at least an hour or an hour and a half from the 
chUdren each Sunday. This fact alone ought to 
have occasioned more inquiry than it has, so far as 
I know, excited. In the books which I have read, 
commending the method to English Churchmen, I 
have seen no allusion to it. It has also been over- 
looked, I think, that there is a great difference 
between the Continental and the English Sunday. 
Much as we may regret it, Sunday in large towns 
for the lower middle class and the poor consists of 
the latter half of the day, and it is in the evening 
that the greatest demands are made on the strength 
and freshness of the clergy. Now it is quite certain 
that no catechist who had effectively conducted a 
catechism on the method of S. Sulpice could hope 
to do really effective preaching the same evening, as 
a general rule. Exceptional men and exceptional 
occasions prove nothing. In such a work as cate- 
chising we must above all things lay our plans for 
permanence and regularity. The two hours' cate- 
chising is at least a good half -day's work for men of 
ordinary physique. The consequence is that various 
abridgments of the method have been recommended 
so as to bring the whole catechising within an hour, 
and I am not prepared to say that such attempts 
have been always unsuccessful. A good teacher will 
generally overcome the greatest obstacles that he is 
pleased to put in his own way. But the object of 
method is not to create obstacles but to remove them. 
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and I am quite sore that any cateohist who tries to 
compress the exercises of the method of S. Solpice into 
one hour creates for himself unnecessary difficulties. 
The rapid succession of so many different acts or 
actions cannot possibly have the result of leaving in 
the minds of children any one clear and permanent 
impression. I am convinced that anything like a 
true adoption of the method of S. Sulpice can only 
be obtained by surrender of the Sunday school, and 
by the appointment of a clergyman on the staff who 
is told off to catechising as his special work. In 
other words, for most parishes it is impracticable. 

But this does not imply that we have nothing to 
learn from the method, or that it is not worth our 
Su estions ^^®* careful attention. The first ques- 
for oatecheti. tion, however, which we have to ask 
oai method before WO adopt any method of catechi- 
sing is this : ' What is the special function in the life 
of the parish which any catechising is to fulfil ? ' The 
needs and circumstances of the parish come before 
every other consideration. Catechising in a parish 
of 20,000 or 80,000 souls, in which there is no Church 
day school, will have wholly different aims from cate- 
chising in a parish of 500 inhabitants whose children 
are daily taught under the influence and guidance of 
the Church. In the former case the Catechism will 
probably be a means of leading a certain number of 
selected children on to Confirmation. In the latter 
it will probably be the gathering of all the Church 
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children weekly in their spiritual home to make them 
feel and know vividly what the family of Christ is. 
After consideration of the circumstances of the parish 
will come that of the clergyman's special aptitude. 
James Vaughan, of Brighton, for instance, fulfilled 
the spirit of the command to catechise in his excel- 
lent sermons to children, probably, far better and more 
efifectually than if he had thrown his discourses into 
a catechetical form. But this consideration is dis- 
tinctly secondary. It must not be an excuse for 
shirking work. There is undoubtedly far more work 
in a well-prepared catechising than in a written 
sermon for children. Because there is temptation in 
this direction, we must beware of it. The gift of 
preaching well to children is so rare that most of 
us may drop it out of our reckoning altogether. 

Our first aim, then, will be to settle the proper 
function of our Catechism, I would venture to sug- 
Aimofthe gost, after full and careful consultation 
Catechism ^^j^ qI\ teachers of primary and secon- 
dary schools in the parish, and with our Sunday- 
school teachers — let us call it a council of war, or, 
if you prefer it, a council of education — but let it be 
clearly in our minds that the powers of evil are an 
organised force with a definite plan of campaign, and 
that strategy must be met with strategy, or the 
inevitable alternative is defeat. Let it be clearly 
settled, if it can be, what should be the aim and line 
of religious instruction in the day schools ; what the 
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syllabus; then, where the Sunday school will come 
in, and where our catechising. Such a council of 
war would be none the worse in some parishes, but 
far better if it included the Nonconformist ministers. 
It might be a step in the direction of harmony. It 
might remove some very grievous misunderstandings 
and mutual suspicions. 

Having determined what you are to teach, by all 
means borrow from the methods of S. Sulpice and 
Points of real from all good teachers the following 
importance essential conditions :— 

1. Perfection of discipline, both conscious and 
unconscious. By conscious discipline I mean that 
which is intended definitely to be discipline, and is 
felt to be discipline by the children. Children do not 
really love disorder. They can be trained to disorder 
by careless and slovenly handling, and their physical 
restlessness makes for disorder; but in itself they 
hate it. Instinctively, and before they form evil 
habits, they hate it. You can see in any well-ordered 
day school how easily they fall into rhythmical orderly 
movements; and a very little pains and attention 
will enable you to arrange the march into church 
and out of church, the regular sitting in the same 
place, the system of monitors at the end of each 
pew, the attentive posture, the simultaneous rising, 
standing, kneeling. You may not be able to secure 
perfection in these details for the simple reason that 
church furniture is constructed for adults, and is 
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necessarily nnsnited to little children. The time is^ 
I fear, very far off when the children will have what 
the * Method ' prescribes — their own chapel with their 
own fomitore. There is no H.M.I. to compel our 
people to buy these things for us, and I fear we 
shall have to go on for a long time without them. 
But our ideal, for which we should work in all new 
church building, should be a large and roomy 
baptistery, in which a hundred children with some 
adults could be seated comfortably with the font 
between them and the church, and a catechist's desk 
beside the font, and suitable places for parents and 
godparents at baptism. The baptistery would be none 
the worse for being separable from the church by a 
glazed screen. It should on no account be used for 
stowing away children during ordinary services. It 
should be the children's chapel for the children's 
weekly service. Everything in it in the way of 
ornament should be bought with their own pence. 
Their own flowers should decorate it week by week. 
There should be spaces on the walls for choice pic- 
tures, and for tablets to contain names of former 
members who have gone out as missionaries. Easel 
and blackboard should be found there, and it should 
never b^ entered or quitted in a careless or unseemly 
way. All such precautions would save the worry and 
friction which comes of trying to keep order among 
children who have to climb on to hard high benches, 
sit with feet dangling in the air, half hidden by a 
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tall pew in front, and craning their necks to see 
a far-off preacher who is more than half hidden 
in his pulpit, and who finds it hard, once he is 
there, to throw off the idea that he has to preach a 
sermon. 

Artificial arrangements materially assist discipline, 
but in the last resort the secret of discipline is the 
power of commanding and keeping attention. Yon 
must take the lid off the kettle or you will never fill 
it, pump as hard as you will. The lid is inattention, 
the abstractedness and distractedness of the child- 
mind, which is Nature's safeguard in a world which 
would otherwise overpower him by the multitude of 
impressions crowding confusedly upon him. In- 
attention is not a sin in children. If they were not 
naturally inattentive their minds would lose their 
freshness and their souls would too often lose their 
innocence. We must not take it as a matter of 
course that they should listen. We must rouse our- 
selves till our hearts are aflame with a threefold fire : 
love of God, love of children, love of the subject in 
hand,^ so that we may enlist on our side the spirit 
of inquiry and the response to love which make it 
comparatively easy to children to fix their attention 
and to keep it fixed. Attention is the key to good 
discipline. 

2. We may learn from the 'Methode' that the 
massing of a large number of children of different 

^ * Ama^^ says S. Aogastine, * ama etfac quod via,* 
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ages is not a Catechism. For the object of catechising 
Grading of is to instmct, and instruction especially in 
children jjjq mysteries of the faith must be propor- 
tioned to understanding. We must beware that the 
modem love of scenic effect does not rob us of our 
unique opportunity for teaching. There is not a 
more delightful sight in the world than that of several 
hundred children. Still more sweet it is to see their 
upturned faces and gleaming eyes when a good 
teacher has their attention. * C'est magnifique, mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre.' It is impossible to construct 
a series of lessons which shall keep several hundred 
children of different ages moving on together from 
Sunday to Sunday towards a fuller and clearer 
knowledge of the truth. The attempt to teach chil- 
dren of very different ages at the same time must 
end either in a discourse or in confusion. Discourses 
to children are not catechisings. Our choice in large 
parishes must be made between monster services and 
select catechisings. The occasional monster service, 
let us say once a month, may be a profitable varia- 
tion, and have its use in teaching the children that 
it is an honour and privilege to go to church. But 
the Catechism should be presented to them as a 
higher honour still. By various devices it should be 
made an object of ambition to attain to the Catechism. 
And the children who are being catechised should 
have the feeling that not only is their past instruction 
being summed up, but that also they are making real 
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progress, definitely advancing towards a goal which 
is worth reaching. 

8. In shorty the catechist should take as his 
scriptural example this subject : ' Jesus Christ sitting 
r„, r. . in the midst of the doctors in the temple.' 

The Gate- *^ 

chisma His Uppermost idea should be — 'Christ 

spiritual comes to me in and with these little ones, 

home 

SO that I can almost see His face among 
them. The errand on which He comes is that of 
search for His Father's home. The effect of His 
training at Nazareth has been to create in His soul 
a great home-sickness. He has come to the temple 
hoping here to find His Father's home : a shelter from 
all injury, a family circle to stand by Him and uphold 
Him in doing His Father's work. For this home He 
feels it right to forsake the roof at Nazareth, and even 
to wound His mother's heart.' From the temple, had 
He found what he sought there, humanly speaking 
His ministry might have begun. Had the circle of 
boys around Him, and teachers of the law before 
Him, been in fact what they were in idea. His period 
of ministry on earth need not have been so brief nor 
so lonely. It is needless to dream about the ' might 
have been,' but it is practical to try to make things 
correspond to their idea. There in the Catechism 
you have the children in the midst of their new family, 
of which you are the father, in this sense that their 
Father's character and affection shine through you 
to them. All that you can do to make the Catechism 
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a spiritual home will be rightly done. It is in this 
spirit that you will teach, leaving it to the day school, 
where possible, to give the historical setting which is 
the background of all the Divine revelation : leaving it 
to the Sunday school to enforce the moral and prac- 
tical application of Bible stories, and to make them 
instructive guides of conduct and life, you will try to 
make your Catechism a fuller, richer unfolding of 
their Father's Being — of His love, of His will, of His 
nearness, and of the means by which He makes Him- 
self one with us. Your minds will be steeped in the 
last words of our Lord to His disciples, the promised 
home, the Comforter, the vital union, the power of 
prayer, and in the great prayer of intercession. For 
was it not in this discourse that our Lord found what 
He had sought in the temple at twelve years of age ? 
Then He had said, ' I must be in My Father's home : ' 
and at this time His final address comforted them 
with a vision of that home, beginning with the 
simpler form: 'Li My Father's home are many 
mansions,' and rising to the sublime mystery, ' I in 
them and Thou in Me, that they may be one in Us.' 
Pray do not misunderstand me. It is not at all my 
meaning that this address should be even the main 
subject of your catechising. You might not so much 
as mention it, but the tone of it should pervade your 
Catechism. I cannot express my meaning better 
than in the words of Mgr. Dupanloup : ' A catechism, 
well conducted — that is with love — has an extraordi- 
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nary power over these young souls, these childish con- 
sciences. What I call the industries of zeal in the 
Catechism entwine them so powerfully, they move 
them, they work upon them in so many ways, that 
the children can neither resist nor escape them ; all 
these little hearts become tender ; the infinite beauty 
of the Saviour, His goodness towards them reflected 
in the kindness of their catechists, the holy songs, 
the festivals, the Word of God incessantly heard, the 
charms of piety newly and ardently enjoyed, the good 
examples : all this wins the hardest being back, and 
those who have wandered farthest ; and, what is so 
comforting, one may say it is for all time. Yes, when 
a child has been touched, laid hold of in the Catechism, 
through all his life he preserves the undying impres- 
sion of it ; when Jesus Christ has taken possession 
of a child's heart. He remains there ; and if by the 
distractions of life or the outbursts of passion he is 
for a while led away, yet at the bottom of his heart 
he has a something which will one day bring him 
back. A first Communion well made, if it does not 
always mean perseverance, yet sooner or later it is 
salvation.' ^ 

* Dupanloup's Ministry of Catechdsm, p. 95. 
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LECTUBE V 

THB SUNDAY 80HOOL 

The Sunday school is the parent of the day school. It 
grew out of an attempt to remedy the omissions of the 
Sunday P*^*> ^^^ ^ supply the too long neglected 

school origin duty of the Church to the poor. It revealed, 
o ysc 00 f^j-tj^Qj^ tjie existence of willingness on 
the part of the laity to make use of their spiritual gifts 
without encroaching on the office of the clergy. So it 
spread quickly to Scotland and other countries, where 
the same necessity for it did not exist. It has sur- 
vived the need which called it into existence. Uni- 
versal education has not extinguished the Sunday 
school, nor is it likely to do so. But there has never 
been, so far as I am aware, a well-thought-out scheme 
for co-ordinating the work of the day school, the 
Sunday school, and the Catechism. Yet such co- 
ordination is surely desirable. Where day schools 
are purely secular, as in many parts of Wales, the 
co-ordination is simple enough. Beligious teaching 
is relegated to the Sunday school. But the simplicity 
of this arrangement is its only, or almost its only. 
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recommendation. It may claim, perhaps, that it 
secures for the parent complete control over the 
religious instruction of the children, and that it sets 
Necessity of free the teaching profession from all re- 
coordination Ugious tests- Of course, the fatal objec- 

of Sunday 

and day ^ons to the plan are : (1) the secularisa- 

schooi tion of the school, with all the loss to 

character and intelligence which is implied in exclu- 
sion of the highest interests and powers of children 
from the reach of the day-school teacher ; (2) the 
banishment from religious teaching of the very 
children who need it most — that is, those who are 
so poor that they have no clothes fit for Sunday- 
school use; (3) all the harm that is involved in 
handing over the most important of all subjects to 
the least skilled class of teachers. We may set aside 
without hesitation the co-ordination which parts 
religious from secular knowledge, and hands them 
over to two distinct schools and two distinct classes 
of teachers. 

Another co-ordination suggests itself where re- 
ligious teaching is given in Board schools, viz. that 
Another form ^^^ Board school should supply the unde- 
of co-ordina- nominational and the Sunday school the 
^^^ denominational instruction. This scheme 

is capable of one or other of two interpretations. (1) It 
may be interpreted to mean that Boards should teach 
undenominationalism— forgive the word— it is in itself 
portentous and barbaric — and the thing which it con- 
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notes is worse. I mean the idea that all religious 
belief, and all that is implied in Church membership, 
is worthless and fanciful, the growth of prejudice and 
superstition. That there is such a presentation of 
Christianity, and that it has found favour in some 
quarters, is undeniable. But it is unquestionably a 
contravention of the spirit of the Cowper-Temple 
clause to use its provisions so as to detach children 
from any denomination. However, I do not myself 
know of any case in which teachers in a day school 
have so interpreted their duties, and, if such cases 
exist, I believe them to be rare. (2) Undenomina- 
tional teaching in day schools may be construed as 
the teaching therein of the history contained in the 
Bible, which is fairly common ground to all denomina- 
tions except the Unitarians. This arrangement falls 
in with the natural inclination of teachers, which is 
to centre their teaching upon the Bible as an his- 
torical revelation. If we are to enforce truth by 
reference to the Bible, if our teaching of the Apostles' 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
assumes that our Lord and His apostles, Moses and 
the Prophets, were actual persons who lived and 
moved on the stage of history, then it is most con- 
venient that we should find this background filled in 
skilfully and precisely by the day-school teacher. Of 
course I do not mean that the day-school teacher is 
debarred from making his history live with practical 
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and religious application. But the historical aspect 
is his metier. 

Where the day school is a Church school we have 
a right to expect further help still. Not only shall 
The sphere ^® ^^^^ ^^^ letter of the Catechism 
of the Church taught, and its meaning explained, and a 
ysc 00 grounding given in the services of the 
Prayer Book, but we, as clergy, have further the right 
and duty of entry, and of taking some part in the 
instruction. Still, when full allowance has been 
made for these differences, it will be found that the 
work of the day school is to present the historic 
revelation mainly from the historical point of view. 

The office of the Sunday school, on the other hand, 
is distinctively spiritual. Inquiring of a Nonconformist 
The office of ^^^ ^^^ ^ * position to know whether 
the Sunday there was truth in the alleged decline of 
school Sunday schools in late years, I was told 

that he had reason to think that there was such 
decline, and the cause, he believed, was ' that Sunday 
schools had become too educational.' Now you will 
not accuse me of any sort of sympathy with indifferent 
education, but I think that I understand, and partly 
agree with, this explanation. Great pains have been 
taken for many years past to improve the teaching 
in Sunday schools. Unions and institutes have been 
formed, a flood of publications has gone abroad, 
model lessons have been given, teachers have been 
encouraged to sit for certificates, with the result, if I 
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may judge from the publications I have seen, that 
the Sunday school has tried to do over again the 
work of the day school. The two have worked in 
utter independence for the most part. The one has 
not known what the other has been teaching. 

Whereas, if they had gone hand in hand, work- 
ing over the same ground co-ordinately, the Sunday 
Office of the school enforcing the spiritual and devo- 
Sunday tional aspects of the history taught by 

scliool 

the day school during the week, both 
would have been gainers. I am quite aware that this 
plan means reserving for the Sunday school the 
harder part of the work, and calling upon it to supply 
even a higher class of teachers. Nor do I need to be 
told that in many parishes such teachers are rarely 
to be found. But I am quite sure that no higher 
duty can fall to a parish clergyman than that of 
finding and training such teachers. No pains which 
he can spend in building up their spiritual life can be 
excessive. To turn out half a dozen such teachers is 
to leave a legacy to your successors which they will 
gratefully remember. It is to live in the parish for 
years after you have left it. 

But, you will ask me, where does the Catechism 
come in ? What is the office of catechising, as dis- 
Office of the t^^^* ^^^ ^^^^ ^f the two schools ? My 
Catechism reply must be that the work of the Cate- 
chism is to bring the children into full communion 
with the Church. The Catechism is not only the 
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compendious teaching of systematic theology, it is 

also the meeting of children in church to be taught 

what the Church is to them, and what they are to the 

Church. The Catechism therefore must of necessity 

comprise the children who will shortly be confirmed. 

It must claim their attention for one year at least, 

preferably for two years, before Confirmation. It will 

not be the Confirmation class, though it leads up 

to that class. Nor will it always exclude younger 

children where the circumstances of the parish make 

their inclusion desirable. But the great aim and end 

of the Catechism is to prepare the baptised for the 

privilege of Holy Communion. We must never lose 

sight of this purpose. We must never allow it to 

become a subsidiary purpose. This one fact so far 

settles to some extent the grading of our schools. 

The Catechism will correspond to Standards vn and 

ex. vn. As these prepare children of the elementary 

school for their life-work, so the Catechism prepares 

the catechumen for full membership of the Church. 

Whoever else is left out of the Catechism, whoever 

else is brought in, the Catechism exists for this as its 

great end and aim. 

Having settled this, we shall find the scope and 
aim and grading of the Sunday schools comparatively 
Grading ^Sk&j. There must be below the Catechism 
of Sunday at least two schools — an infant school 
schools j^^ j^ upper school. These two in their 

religious instruction will work side by side with the 

k2 
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day school, only that we may find it convenient to 
retain Standard i— that is, the children who are eight 
years old, and even some between eight and nine — 
in the infant school. 

I torn at once to the infant school, and to some 
axioms fatally current in school, which it must be 
Infant ^^^ ^^*y *^ abolish. The first is this : 

Sunday that ' any one can take a class of a few 

80 00 8 infants : ' and, accordingly, good-natured 

girls, who know that they cannot teach, and who quite 
sincerely plead their inability, are confronted with a 
small class of little ones' ' vile bodies,' on whom to 
make their first experiments. Unless they are bom 
teachers, or maintained by a strong sense of duty, 
these teachers become disgusted and vanish. Per- 
haps it is worse still for the school when they hold 
on. For the facts are, that a mother, or nurse, or 
elder sister living always with three or four children, 
and having no interference from without, can mind, 
and even teach, those three or four ; or a trained 
teacher can teach some fifty children. But the 
average girl, put down in front of a dozen infants, 
with a draft of some half-dozen from a neighbouring 
class whose teacher is absent, may very well be 
proud if the children go home with their persons 
and clothes in fairly sound condition, having them- 
selves learnt nothing. Infants require the best 
teachers. As we must admit them, having the fear 
of the chapel before our eyes, we ought to obtain 
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the best possible teachers for them. If we cannot 
obtain trained teachers, we ought to take steps to 
secure good training lessons for such as we have, 
and to remember that one really trained teacher 
can teach fifty children well, where five who are not 
trained will teach them all badly. Hence it should 
be our aim, having secured a really competent teacher, 
to put a large class under her, and to enlist the raw 
material, or the good-natured unqualified girls, to 
assist as monitresses or pupil teachers, until they too 
become instilled with some conception of the art of 
teaching. It is fatal to associate religion in the 
minds of infants with noise and disorder: for the 
first impressions are the most abiding. Also, by the 
law of association of ideas, these impressions reach 
further than we suspect ; and it may even be that 
the notion of an easy-going careless God, who is 
neither able nor willing to correct sin (a notion which 
every clergyman finds to be most hampering to his 
eflforts among the working classes) — it may be, I say, 
that this notion has some foundation in the laxity 
and incompetency which too often disfigure infant 
Sunday schools. 

The second axiom to be abolished is that ' it does 
not much matter what you teach infants : just read 
Some fatal them a story and keep them quiet.' On 
axioms tjj^ contrary, if the foundation is wrongly 

laid in the infant school, your work with the older 
children will always be more difficult and more 
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insecure. Infants should know clearly, with the help 
of pictures (as I shall explain presently), such Bible 
stories as are suited to their capacity, a few well 
known being worth, of course, more than many con- 
fused, and imperfectly retained. Three great truths 
ought in various ways to sink into their souls : 
(1) ' God made me and all the world; ' (2) * God sees 
me ; ' (8) * God loves me.' Various texts and hymns 
should enforce these truths and make them beautiful 
and attractive. Also in the upper part of the school 
the Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments should be 
committed to memory, and in the last year, possibly, 
the Creed. Our great difficulty in harmonising this 
teaching with modem infant-school methods will be 
that we are concerned with the invisible, while infants 
are now mainly taught by the eye and hand. But of 
this I have more to say presently. We shall not be 
satisfied, I think, unless the school has a definite aim 
and the children make definite progress. Further, 
we shall not count the teaching of a few simple habits 
and postures a matter of small moment. To kneel, 
to close their eyes in prayer, to utter words of prayer, 
and to sing with reverence will not, in our judgment, 
be matters of secondary importance. These outward 
signs help the children at least to understand that 
God is not as man is, and that there is in the world 
a power greater than our own. Again, these little 
ones may learn their first lessons of corporate life by 
being encouraged to give alms for children worse off 
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than themselves, for waifs and strays, or for the 
heathen. It is very hard — indeed, almost impossible — 
to teach principles of self-sacrifice to children who, up 
to seven or eight years of age, have been encouraged 
to be self-indulgent. 

The third axiom to be abolished is that * infant 
schools need no appliances save a few dirty hymn- 
books in the last stages of dissolution.' On the con- 
trary, there is no school in which appliances are more 
needed. What will impress you most on entering any 
well-ordered infant day school is the wealth and 
variety of material of all sorts : sand for writing on, 
clay for modelling, pictures for object lessons, sheets 
for reading lessons, rocking chairs, and cradles for 
the baby-room ; and, above all, a museum of stuffed 
birds or animals, or a collection of eggs or shells. 
If a teacher is going to teach children about a frog, 
she will first collect the spawn and let them watch 
the earliest stages of its development ; or if about 
a bird, she will hold a stuffed swallow or robin in her 
hand. Everything is done to make the things real, 
not mere names and words. Contrast with all this 
the apparatus of an ordinary infant Sunday school : 
the torn hymn-books, the damaged Bibles, the dusty 
wall-pictures selected at haphazard for ornament 
(so called), and not for teaching ; the absence ordi- 
narily of hymn-sheets, or sheets showing the Lord's 
Prayer and Ten Commandments. How different the 
scene is, and of necessity how different the teaching ! 
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I admit that it needs a skilled teacher to make good 
use of appliances, but I am anxious to make the 
necessity for skilled teaching in this school evident. 
I can conceive a well-arranged series of object lessons 
in the hands of a skilled teacher which should im- 
press on children, in a way that words cannot, that 
simple truth, ' God made me and all the world : ' 
a series of lessons definitely leading little children 
over and over again, now through teaching about 
the animal world, now through teaching about the 
heavens, now through scenes from foreign lands, now 
through fruit and flowers, to suspect and almost to 
feel the presence of God in nature, or the world's 
need of a Saviour, or the power and reality of 
resurrection-life. 

Again, to prevent the monotony of too much 
learning by heart, is there any reason why the elder 
children should not be encouraged to do that which 
delighted us in our infancy, to use paint-brushes 
either to trace over printed copies of the Lord's 
Prayer, or even to paint first the letters, and then 
the words, for themselves? The Noah's Ark, the 
Sunday puzzle, were certainly factors in my own 
early religious instruction ; and who can tell the joy 
that children have in ' playing at church ' ? Is there 
any reason why we should not make use of this 
instinct, so as to introduce some form of service 
more cheerful and more intelligible to infants than 
the mangled edition of Morning Prayer which is too 
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often asBigned for their use ? I can conceive morning 
Sunday school made so bright, so attractive, so in- 
structive to infants by skilled teachers with good 
apparatus, that we should no longer have to deplore 
the miserable attendance at morning school. If once 
the infants were determined to go, their parents must 
get out of bed to send them, and some at least of the 
parents might begin to go to church. But you will 
all tell me that I am too sanguine. 

I may be challenged with the objection that this 
demand for teaching through the eye and hand is 
Possible almost a conception to the idolatrous 
objection instincts of mankind, and inconsistent 
with the purity of the Gospel. Such thoughts are 
sometimes entertained. But it needs only a little 
reflection to call to mind how late is the history of 
books, and therefore of book-teaching, in the order of 
the world. God's first appeal to man is not through 
the ears, but through the eyes. His first revelation 
of Himself, and, for the bulk of mankind. His only 
revelation, is in His works. There is even some 
truth, though perhaps it is exaggerated, in Herbert 
Spencer's suggestion ^ that, in approaching a man to 
praise him for his works, it would be offensive to be 
ignorant of those works when we might have known 
them. Think how little our town children, the bulk 
of our population of many millions, see of the works 
of God. There is little enough in court and alley, in 

* Herbert Spencer on Education, London, p. 51. 
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dirty monotonous street and grimy lane, to suggest 
that there is a Creator of the world at all, or that He 
is either wise or good. It is for the sake of town 
children especially that I plead : ' Let us remodel our 
infant Sunday schools on Kindergarten methods. Let 
the children, if we can do so, see, as well as hear, that 
God is wise and good.' 

One question is sure to be asked and deserves to 

be answered : * Ought the infants ever to be taken to 

church ? ' My suggestion would be that 

Ought 

infants to be church-going should be a privilege for 
taken to the elder among them, and a somewhat 

infrequent privilege : also let the service, 
when they come, be one which appeals to the eye as 
well as to the ear: a baptism Sunday, for which 
they have been allowed to decorate the font : or a 
great festival, for which they have been allowed to 
bring flowers : or some occasion on which they are 
allowed to sing hymns apart from the rest of the 
congregation, or when they have some special offer- 
ing for missions or Church work to present. In this 
way I should let the church always appear to them 
as attractive as possible. Alas ! I know that there 
are practical difficulties : how sometimes infants 
needs must go where their elder sisters go, and others 
of a like nature. But it were a hopeless task to 
attempt to make suggestions for all emergencies. 

The great obstacle to remodelling our infant 
Sunday schools is the expense of so doing. Skilled 
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teachers mean expense, for, even if they serve volun- 
Expense of tarfly, their training will be an expense, 
remodelling Apparatus also is expensive. Yes, it is 
the painful truth that good education is expensive, 
but bad education is far more expensive in the long 
run. Of course there are cheaper ways than that 
which I have suggested for making children learn 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. Canes are cheap and effective. But 
who would use them ? A few painted texts and pic- 
tures are cheap, and go a long way towards securing 
bad repetition. But is the article worth purchasing 
at any price ? And, if it were, there stDl remains 
what is to my mind the fatal objection : the dis- 
crepancy beween the two modes of presenting two 
kinds of truth. Modem education in the infant day 
school is not ^ catechising ; ' it is rather, if we may use 
the word, * reviewing.' We do not want to suggest to 
the children that there are two kinds of truth : and 
anything which tends towards such a suggestion is to 
be carefully avoided. 

From the infant school we pass to the upper, in 
which the children are, as I would suggest, being 
The upper prepared for the Catechism. If I venture 
school to outline a scheme of instruction for 

such a school, it is not, of course, because I think 
that only one scheme is possible, or that there may 
not be in use many schemes better than that which I 
propound to you. But I feel bound to make the 
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suggestion, because I have insisted so strongly on a 
common line of teaching for both day and Sunday 
school, and it is a plain duty to show that such a 
common line is practicable. What is wanted is a 
course of instruction to extend over four years, from 
the ages of eight to twelve, or nine to thirteen. 
Course of which (1) shall be progressive, not sta- 
instruction tionary, or even retrogressive, as too 
many courses at the present time are, (2) which 
shall without effort lead up to the Catechism, and 
(8) which may, on its historical side, be reasonably 
taught in Board schools and grammar schools, with- 
out any sacrifice of principle, and in the Sunday 
school be treated in its devotional and practical 
aspects. I particularly wish to insist that our 
scheme must be progressive. For I cannot say that 
I am satisfied with the ordinary diocesan syllabus, 
which often expects the same portion of the Bible 
to be studied through the whole school every year, 
the lessons being made a little harder or easier 
according to the age of the children. There is no 
progress at all in such a scheme as this. Children 
may begin with St. John in the New Testament, and 
the Captivity in the Old Testament, and then go back 
next year to St. Matthew and the Creation. This is 
not the way in which children should be led from 
truth to truth. It has always seemed to me to be 
quite uneducational, and in practice I find that the 
result is often that children look upon it as their 
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duty to forget all that they were taught in the pre- 
ceding year — a habit of mind which I believe to be a 
reflex of the teacher's watchful care lest the diocesan 
inspector should ask any question which is not in the 
syllabus for that year. What is wanted is a course 
of instruction which shall constantly recall and fix 
more deeply all that has preceded it. Whether I 
succeed or not in suggesting such a course, I am 
bound to show that I have thought about it, and have 
presented it in a practical form to my own mind. 

We must first consider the time at our disposal in 
the Sunday school.^ Four years being allowed for 
The time the Upper school, we should have about 
available 20O Sundays. For purposes of progres- 
sive instruction we must rule out Sunday mornings 
in such town parishes as come under my notice. In 
Birmingham, at all events, it is rare to find 25 per 
cent, of the children in the morning Sunday school. 
Consequently, the morning instruction must be quite 
different from that which is given in the afternoon. 
For the purposes of this lecture it may be disregarded. 
Not that it is unimportant. It is the training of the 
pick and flower of the children, the most regular, the 
most orderly, those of whom there is most hope. But it 
must be a special training, whereas I am dealing with 
general training for the great majority of the children 

* If, as is desired, the same course is followed in the day school, 
the whole time available for the course is necessarily longer, and the 
course should be far better taught* 
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on progressive lines. For such training we have at 
our disposal in Sunday school not much more than 
200 Sundays, and that is practically 200 hours. 
The groundwork with which the children enter the 
school should be the Lord's Prayer and Ten Com- 
mandments, known faultlessly, and, possibly, the 
Creed. 

Now what can we teach in 200 hours ? The ques- 
tion in this form disposes at once of many things 
which we should like the children to know. The 
time limit confines us within very narrow boundaries, 
and forces us to have a very definite aim, namely, 
preparation for the Catechism. By this I do not 
mean formal preparation to say the words or explain 
the meaning of the Catechism. What I mean is the 
creation, so far as devotional instruction can create it, 
of conditions suitable to respond to the Holy Spirit's 
awakening cry, 'Abba, Father.' This is the first 
voice of God in the heart. This is the dawn of 
spiritual intelligence. This is the position which the 
Catechism assumes. This must be the definite point 
at which all our Sunday-school teaching aims. Nor 
is our task an easy one. There is hardly any rank of 
society in which the duties and privileges of father- 
hood are not slighted. Here is one of the great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of faith. ' We would be 
children of God,' cries Froebel,^ ' and are not children 
of our fathers, of our parents.' *God is to be our 
* Froebel, Education of Man^ p. 146. 
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Father, and we are far from being true fathers to our 
children. We would have an insight into the Divine, 
and we leave untouched the human relations which 
lead to such insight.' And, again, ' to acknowledge 
and live out this dependence on God as his Father is 
the true religion and the life-work of man.' 

Now our work lies for the greater part among 
those to whom the word ' father ' will in some cases 
Our subject ^^^^ ^o connotation at all ; in others it 
the Father- will connote foolish indulgence, caprice, 
^^ ° injustice, selfishness, it may be downright 

brutality. To the children of the poor the provi- 
dential arrangements of the world can hardly appear 
as beneficent as they do to us. Happily children do 
not at an early age question the wisdom or justice of 
their surroundings. But the time of questioning 
must come, and we have to prepare them for it. Four 
years spent on this one subject, * the Fatherhood of 
God,' are by no means too long. 

The first year, then, will be devoted to the Father- 
hood of God revealed in the Old Testament; the 
The four second and part of the third to the 
years' course Fatherhood of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ ; the remainder of the third to the work of the 
Holy Spirit witnessing the same Fatherhood ; and the 
fourth to the Church and Sacraments, the Divine 
Fatherhood revealed in an earthly brotherhood. 
Our course will therefore correspond to an instruction 
in the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the 
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Greed, and the second part of the Catechism ; or 
to a day-school conrse upon the Old Testament, the 
Gospels, the Epistles, and the Acts. In this last 
form it will be a possible coarse, even for the un- 
denominational day school, as will appear when we 
come to the details of the coarse. If we could agree 
on some such common line of action, the difficulties of 
classification in Sunday schools would be lessened, 
and we should not see, so commonly as we now do, 
children of the sixth and second standards sitting 
contentedly in the same class, equally without expec- 
tation of learning anything. We might also escape 
in time from the courses on Jewish history which are 
now so wearisome to teacher and scholar alike. The 
Bible was not given to teach Jewish history, but to 
reveal to us the Fatherhood of God. Why should we 
not teach what the Bible was intended to teach ? 

But here, before I go further, let me say that 
neither this nor any course is likely to have much 
Teaching by impression on children taught, as children 
pictures q^^q j^^^ taught, without the help of a 

good series of well-chosen illustrations. We are still 
very far from possessing such a series. But there 
must be a sufficiency of pictures and cartoons by the 
first artists, which might be pressed into our service 
at a very reasonable rate, and I shall be thankful if 
anything said in these lectures leads to such publica- 
tion. There could not be a more worthy subject for 
a conference between representatives of School Board 
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inspectors, Diocesan inspectors, Sunday-school teachers 
and publishers, than the selection of such a series for 
general use in schools. Even the secondary schools 
might not disdain to use them in lower forms, if they 
reproduced real works of art. 

Our course for the first year will be on the Father- 
hood of God as revealed in the Old Testament, and 
The first our starting point — the world without the 
year's course revelation of God. Eepresentations of 
objects of idol-worship from the rudest African images, 
ascending to the various forms of animal worship of 
Egypt, Assyria, and India, and of the human form as 
worshipped in Greece and Rome, would supply the 
background of Old Testament history, for lack of 
which it is often unintelligible. From this basis it 
would be comparatively simple to teach the first three 
Commandments. The right method of treating these 
and the remaining seven is surely to regard them as 
rules or laws given by our Father for the happiness 
of His children; and our object is to teach that 
' Blessed are they that keep His testimonies,* yea, 
that seek Him with their whole heart.' In this con- 
nection it is worth while to notice the form in which 
the Commandments are given : ' Thou shalt not,' i.e. 
* Thou ' as the redeemed child of God ' shalt not ; ' 
whatever others may do, * Thou shalt not.' This is 
far better than the plan followed, for instance, in the 
Shorter Catechism, of teaching the ways in which the 

> Ps. oxix. 2. 
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Commandments may be broken. In the truest sense 
of the word no law of God can be broken. There is no 
difference really in this respect between the natural 
and the moral laws of God. But whereas, in the case 
of the natural, the consequences of breaking them are 
manifestly inevitable, in the case of the moral the 
necessity is not so obvious. Our work is to make it 
manifest that our Father has made no exceptions; 
that there are no unnecessary, no capricious rules for 
His children, and that all the rules which He has 
made are for their happiness. This truth is more 
easily illustrated from the history of nations than 
from that of individuals. For the punishments of 
national sin take place in this world. There is no 
after-life in which they can be visited. Our theme, 
therefore, for the first year after the introduction 
above sketched, is God's son Israel called out of 
Egypt, and provided with such a knowledge of his 
Father's will as might have made him a witness 
of God to the whole world, and failing to fulfil 
his calling not only by neglect of the second, but, 
as the Prophets show plainly, by neglect of all 
the Commandments. Forgive me if I go so far into 
detail as to outline the actual course which I have in 
mind. Its main topics would be these: (1) The 
world without the revelation of God ; (2) the child 
of God as described in the Ten Commandments; 
(8) the calling misapprehended, and the attempt to 
establish a world empire in the name of God, the 
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mistake of Saul, David, and Solomon; (4) the in- 
evitable downfall of worldly religion as exemplified 
in the house of Ahab, and the sins of Samaria and 
Jerusalem as witnessed by Amos and Hosea ; (5) the 
duty of evangelising the world as seen by Isaiah ; 
(6) the discipline of chastisement, or lessons of the 
captivity taken from Ezekiel and Daniel ; (7) the 
fresh start, the elder son Israel in Jerusalem failing 
to realise his sonship, and the prodigal, or ' the dis- 
persion among the Gentiles,' realising among the 
heathen the famine of his soul. 

No doubt we shall be told that this course is too 
difl&cult for the ordinary Sunday-school teacher, and 
Two possible for children from the ages of nine to ten. 
objections The first objection I freely grant. But I 
plead for remodelling of Sunday schools, and for 
giving the work of teaching only to teachers who will 
condescend to learn their trade. The second objection 
I do not allow. What I aim at is the telling of the 
old story with its true aim kept steadily in view. 
God used the national historians and prophets of 
Israel while telling their tale, and doing their own 
work from their own point of view, to reveal the 
failure of Israel to realise his calling as the son of 
God. So the world was prepared for the coming of 
the true Son of God. So the true character of our 
Father was declared, just in proportion as false pre- 
sentation of Him met with the fate which attends all 
disobedience to the will of God. I admit that for 

L 2 
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children from nine to eleven the course requires 
illustration by pictures, and that for want of these it 
may be at present an impossible course. I admit 
also that, as treated in the Sunday school, it will not 
be a continuous historical course, but the illustration 
of a few great truths from Bible history, taught in the 
day school from the same point of view. But I 
believe such a course as this to be a true and neces- 
sary preparation for right understanding of the New 
Testament. The details of the course will no doubt 
be forgotten. But it should leave clearly the impres- 
sion that the path of obedience is the path of happi- 
ness, and it should leave the memory stored with 
the Ten Commandments, and one or two carefully 
selected chapters of the Old Testament, of which the 
fiftieth Psalm should be one and the fifty-third of 
Isaiah another. The explanation of the Ten Com- 
mandments from the Catechism would accompany 
the course throughout the year. 

For the second course more time would be needed, 
seventy lessons being given to the revelation of God 
„ ^ , in Jesus Christ. Our aim, I think. 

Second year's 

coarse and should be not an ' entire life of Jesus 
pwrtofthe Christ, built up on a harmony of the 
four Gospels, but such a choice of inci- 
dents, miracles, and parables as should throw light from 
many sources upon the children's prayer, until the 
children should be compelled, with the centurion at 
the foot of the Cross, to exclaim, * Truly this Man was 
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the Son of God.* The chUdren nnder instruction 
would of course have learnt in the infant school 
the story of the Divine birth. For the purpose of 
this course I should be inclined to take it not as the 
starting point, but as the crown and confirmation of 
the whole, working towards it as the second Christ- 
mas Day came round. It is remarkable that ' the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God * opens not with the Nativity, but with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. At that point we 
might start our first Advent lessons, and endeavour 
so to present the Man Jesus Christ, heralded by the 
Baptist, in conflict with the Tempter, dependent on 
His Father for daily bread, needing no forgiveness, 
but taking on Himself the sin and sorrow of the 
world, that at the second Christmas the mystery 
of the Incarnation should be felt to be almost 
a necessity; not a burden upon the intellect, but 
the solution of a mystery of Being otherwise in- 
explicable. 

During these courses children should have drunk 
in unconsciously, and without attempt to force it on 
Teaching of them, the greater part of the Apostles' 
the Creed Creed. They should, of course, have 
learned the Creed by heart also. Our desire must be 
that the Creed should be the expression of their 
heart's loyalty rather than of bare intellectual assent. 
The third To believe in God, to believe in Jesus 
course Christ, is a great advance on believing 
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that there is a God, or that Jesus Christ is the only 
begotten Son of God. Such faith is not wrought by 
man but by the Holy Spirit of God, and our third 
course is on the Fatherhood of God as revealed to us 
by the Holy Spirit. It may be urged against this 
course that it is difficult for the Sunday-school 
teacher, and quite beyond the sphere of the day- 
school teacher. But is this so? Are there not 
chapters in the Epistles, such as 1 Cor. xiii., Eo- 
mans xii. and xiii.. Gal. v., and many like them, 
which could be taught in Board schools with great 
advantage to both teacher and scholar ? Such chap- 
ters do contain the revelation of God in our souls by 
the Holy Spirit in a very real and profound manner, 
and yet they are common ground for all professing 
Christians. The Sunday-school teacher might well 
add such aspects of Divine mysteries as that of the 
Incarnation in Hebrews i., of the death and burial of 
Christ in Eomans vi., of His resurrection in 1 Cor. xv., 
and of His coming again in 1 Thess. iv. Nor 
would it be out of place, if in the day school advan- 
tage were taken of this reference to the Apostles and 
their teaching, to give a short outline of the history 
of the Bible itself. The very barest sketch of such a 
history would be of immense value in depriving the 
iniSdel of his favourite weapon, which is to hold God 
responsible for the sins and errors of those whose 
lives are recorded in the Word of God. It has 
always seemed to me a great pity that children are 
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taught so seldom the simple story of ' How we got 
our English Bible*' 

In the treatment of the fomrth year's course 
there will of necessity be a considerable divergence 
The fourth between the day and Sunday schools, 
yeax»8 course though there should be no antagonism. 
To put the different points of view concisely: the 
Board school would treat the Acts of the Apostles 
mainly as the life of St. Paul, to which might be 
added, to the great delight of children and benefit of 
teachers, a few lives of great missionaries, or scenes 
from their lives. Livingstone, Gordon, and other 
heroes of the Cross would be witnesses to the children 
that the heroism of the Gospel is not extinct to-day. 
The Church day school, on the other hand, would 
teach the same history as Church history, and the 
story of Augustine, of Chad, and of Boniface, with 
others like them, would fill in the gaps which the 
Board school must leave, and would make the witness 
of the Church continuous to this day. The Sunday 
school, having only fifty-two hours at its disposal, 
must be content to take the same course far more 
briefly, and with a view of presenting from the same, 
as clearly as possible, the Communion of Saints, the 
holy brotherhood into which we are enrolled by 
baptism, its strength, its continuity, and, above all, 
the demands which it makes on self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. 

You will have felt that, without definitely saying 
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BO, I have assumed all along that children up to the 
The Sunday age of thirteen receive their chief Sunday 
school for instruction in the Sunday school and not 

children up ._____,. ^ , 

to the age of ^ t^e chuTch. This IS the case, and my 
thirteen reason for doing this must be made 

apparent before I go further. My great desire has 
been to secure that the Catechism shall be as effective, 
as homelike, as great a drawing of children into the 
fold of the Church as possible. A necessary conse- 
quence of this desire is that the numbers of the 
Catechism should be limited, and yet that it should 
be a continuous exercise going on Sunday after 
Sunday without intermission. It should consist of 
children who are being prepared for Confirmation, 
and they should remain in it one year, preferably 
two, possibly even three years, until they know quite 
thoroughly the course of instruction designed for 
them. Now there can be no satisfactory combination 
of the thorough teaching of these boys and girls with 
catechising of younger children. At one time I 
thought that such combination might be possible, but 
1 am satisfied that it is not. If you are to do justice 
to your catechumens, you must give them their own 
hour, their own course, their own personal and 
individual attention. If your heart still pleads that 
children ought to be taught the way to Church, and 
have some insight into Church worship, and it will 
plead very strongly for these things in our great city 
parishes, then there is only one course possible. The 
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children, after instruction in the Sunday school, must 
have their Church service, conducted by some other 
person than the catechist. The most suitable person, 
if he be a licensed catechist or lay reader, and he 
should always be so, is the superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Of course, if some other member of 
the clerical staff is available for this duty than the 
curate who has catechised, by all means let him do 
the work. But no curate who has conducted a 
Catechism as it ought to be conducted should have a 
children's service as well. It is impossible that he 
should do justice to both. I had rather, therefore, 
that the children's service, where the clerical staff is 
small, were conducted by a layman. But once a 
•month, at least, the children's Sunday should be the 
Baptism Sunday, and then the clergyman's presence 
is a necessity. It should be felt to be a privilege by 
his superiority to the rest of a well-trained Sunday- 
school staff in the art of teaching. 

Another and far more serious obstacle to the 
course which I have outlined is that it implies that 
Another ^^^ different lessons are in course of pre- 

objeotion to paration for each Sunday. This objection 
t e course .^^ ^ ^j^^ present chaotic condition of 
religious instruction, an utterly insuperable, objection. 
While we have Sunday-school teachers who cannot 
teach unless they are 'spoon-fed' with the actual 
words of their lessons ; while we have day-school 
courses and Sunday-school courses as independent of 
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one another as the orbits of the heavenly bodies — or 
rather far more independent — it is out of the question 
that children should receive progressive instruction — 
that is, in my humble opinion, that they should be 
taught as they ought to be taught. But I have found 
it quite useless to endeavour to think out a scheme 
for the continuation of a system or want of system 
which, rightly or wrongly, I regard as almost per- 
nicious. I should have wasted your time and my 
own in any such endeavour. I dare not assume that 
the solution which I have oflfered you is the right 
solution. But its very audacity may perhaps set 
others to work, who will be more successful than 
myself. For my own part I am satisfied that in 
a certain sense our endeavours to give religious in^ 
struction have not been successful in proportion to the 
time and strength spent upon them. I doubt whether 
there is any country, outside the British Isles, where 
children receive between four and five hours' religious 
instruction every week, where the army of teachers, 
trained and untrained, clerical and lay, is so large — 
where the intentions and desires to do good are so 
ardent— and the net result, as judged by the ordinary 
artisan's or unskilled labourer's attitude to religion, so 
unsatisfactory. But an examination of our present 
methods makes the anomalous result less wonderful. 
The most sacred of all inquiries demands the best of 
all teachers, and the most patient and systematic of 
all methods. We need to associate children with 
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ourselves in the discovery of the greatest of all truths, 
for revelation does imply that its receiver makes the 
truth revealed his own by discovery. We need 
teachers who will associate themselves with the 
children in that rediscovery. We need not so much 
to impart facts as to form habits of inquiry, and to 
encourage dispositions and characters favourable to 
the reception of the Truth. If God is thrust upon 
children ab extra, the result is to kindle the 
atheistic tendencies of the human heart — for such 
tendencies there are — and to awaken the spirit of 
rebellion against authority. Whereas our desire 
must be, by the best teachers and best methods at our 
disposal, to lead children to the foot of the ladder let 
down from heaven to earth, with the angels of God 
ascending and descending thereon, and to make them 
feel that this world of ours is all the work of one 
Author, and that it is, whether in revelation or in 
nature, none other than the House of God and the 
Gate of Heaven. 
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LECTURE VI 

THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Continuation schools, even for secular purposes, have 
unfortunately not yet taken any strong hold upon 
Continuation national life. In trying to induce people 
schools ^Q continue the religious teaching of their 

childhood, we are confronted not only with religious 
indifference, but with a deep-rooted national dislike 
of all serious application to study. As a nation we 
are amateurs, with an instinctive horror of all pro- 
fessionals, except such as are athletic. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the reluctance to learn, 
save under compulsion, should manifest itself in 
religion. As long as national character is what it 
is, we must be prepared for a certain leakage between 
the Sunday school and the Catechism, and for a 
further leakage between the Catechism and the Con- 
firmation class, and for the chief diflSculty of all — in 
retaining those who have been confirmed. Remem- 
bering this primary obstacle, we shall have, I think, 
some guidance as to our best attitude towards con- 
tinuation classes, whether under school boards, schools 
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of art, or technical schools. Our first impulse is to 
think that all these schools come between us and our 
people, just at the very moment when we wish to lay 
hold of them, and therefore to view such classes with 
indifference, or even with veiled hostility. But it 
will be wiser to join hands with those who are trying 
in their own way to cure a radical defect in national 
life. Even if the attractions of these schools fight 
against us for a time, we shall be gainers in the long 
run, when once an Englishman begins to understand 
that school-life is only the beginning of his education. 
This is the view which must dominate our treat- 
ment of the Catechism. It should not, in my judgment, 
aim at being complete in itself. It should 
chismandthe not be a mere anticipation of the work 
continuation ^hich has to be done in the Confirmation 
class. It should be felt to be the intro- 
duction to a more serious and systematic study of 
the Bible. Not that the time has yet come to take 
any one book and to work systematically through it. 
But it is time to take our stand upon the threefold 
summary of the Creed, and to lead children to see 
Who God is, and what He has done for them. The 
Father, and the home which He has made for me ; 
the Son, and the deliverance which He has wrought 
for all-mankind and for me ; the Holy Spirit, and His 
dwelling in the Church of God and in me ; in fact, 
the Creed treated carefully, systematically, devotion- 
ally, and in living relation to the Bible- this should 
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be the great work of the Catechism, the Creed as 
studiously taught, enforced, unfolded, as it is in the 
ordinary Board school shunned and avoided. Espe- 
cially we should try to make children feel the atmo- 
TheOate- sphere of intense and living devotion 
ohism and its which is SO Specially characteristic of the 
^^^ ^ first part of the Catechism. We have in 
the Catechism to deal with children at the age when 
they are most susceptible of such impressions, and it 
behoves us to use our opportunity with all diligence. 
You may depend upon it that they will love the 
Church, if by God's mercy it becomes to them the 
place where they first * got good.' Do not be afraid 
of the phrase. You will hear it often enough. You 
will hear it too often of the chapel rather than the 
church. Bemember that there is no attachment like 
that which hallows all the surroundings of the first 
awakening of the soul to God. ' Golightly,' ^ says 
Thomas Mozley, ' was the first man who spoke to me 
about my soul, and that is a debt which one can 
never forget.' Precisely the same confession I heard 
Sir John Conroy make in a diocesan conference with 
reference to Canon Christopher — two men between 
whom there was little else in common. You, in 
Cambridge, with the great traditions which with all 
his weaknesses attach to Charles Simeon, should never 
be at a loss to understand what is meant by real per- 
sonal religion, or by directness in dealing with 

* Mozley's Reminiscences, p. 109, Longmans, London, 1882. 
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souls. The Catechism, while it teaches systematically, 
methodically, accurately, must above all things be 
the place where religion becomes to children a living 
thing, where they learn to know what it is to believe 
in God. 

Passing from the Catechism to the Confirmation 
class, I cannot escape the feeling that many of you 
TheConfir- might well have wished that our all too 
mation class ghort time had been spent on this one 
theme. At first I had the same feeling myself, and 
was not far from laying out my course with this 
one object. But I was deterred by several considera- 
tions, and not least by this — that while I have been 
engaged in preparing Confirmation classes for thirty 
years, and in addressing Confirmation candidates for 
seven, I am still profoundly dissatisfied both with my 
classes and with my addresses. With the classes 
especially, the bad habits contracted when I tried to 
teach without knowing how to teach cling to me still. 
It seemed more important to warn you against some 
of my initial errors, than to suggest to you outlines 
of a course, of which no one could better understand 
the defects than I could myself. I will only briefly 
pass in review some of the chief aims of the Con- 
firmation class as I understand them, leaving you to 
do what, after all, each of us must do for himself, 
and that is to compose his own manual for Con- 
firmation. 

But^ before I begin, one or two very practical hints 
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may not be amiss. I will give them as briefly as 
A few prao- possible. They are these : Invite to 
tioal hints y^^. classes, but do not drive. Where 
it is possible, grade your classes as carefully as you 
can, according to their intelligence. Always require 
each candidate to find out when and where he was 
baptised ; never be content with the mere assertion 
that they have been baptised, but ask when and 
where. Have a clear scheme of the work which you 
mean to do —if possible, a printed analysis — so that 
those who care to do it can follow your line of 
thought. Give written work to be done at home ; 
there are very few who cannot do it now, and the 
written work will often be a most valuable guide as 
to the earnestness of your candidates. Let your 
questions lead always to the use of Bibles and 
Prayer Books, especially at home. Let every class 
definitely aim at leading candidates to feel the need 
of being increased in the Holy Spirit. There is no 
Confirmation subject rightly treated of which this is 
not the practical conclusion. Let no candidate come 
to the end of the classes without learning by heart 
as much as possible of the Confirmation Service, and 
especially without being able to say what he means 
by the words * I do.' Unless your classes meet in 
church on Sundays, do not mix the sexes ; and in the 
coimtry, as far as possible, hold all classes for girls 
in the afternoon, and avoid, where you can, the same 
day for both boys and girls. In the final interview 
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which you have with each candidate privately, put 
this question very seriously and solemnly to each: 
* Do you know of any reason why you should not be 
confirmed?' That one question has led to more 
fruitful results than any others that I have used. 
Where it is possible, two private interviews — one half- 
way through the instruction, and the other at the 
close— are better than one. Above all, encourage the 
candidates to pray ; if you help them with very brief 
written or printed prayers, be careful that the 
prayers are suited to the needs of those to whom 
you give them. Try to go over in your mind every 
detail of the Confirmation Service, and explain each, 
as clearly as possible, to the candidates. At many 
Confirmations it has been quite obvious to me that 
the candidates did not even know that they had to kneel 
before the Bishop, and that they were not prepared 
for the laying on of hands. These are a few general 
rules. Excuse me if they seem to be superficial and 
obvious. I am a slow learner myself, and apt to 
think that other people will find the same trouble 
that I have in accumulation of experience. 

Now as to the aims of the Confirmation class. 
The first and most important of all is conversion. 
^.^ j^ The Catechism most wisely makes no 
Confirmation attempt to probe the feelings. It assumes 
class: Con- jj^j^j children are what their baptism 

version 

gave them the right to be, and made 
them, so far as the love of Ood could do so, without 

M 
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their conscious co-operation. From this point of 
view it presents repentance, faith, obedience, and 
prayer as plain duties growing out of the goodness of 
God. It makes no direct appeal to the emotions. It 
deliberately avoids all abstract and perplexing ques- 
tions. In short it deals with children as children. 
But the question of the Confirmation Service carries 
the child into a new world. In substance and form 
it is indeed only the fourth question of the Catechism 
with a very slight alteration. But the alteration is 
as important as it is apparently slight. It challenges 
the child to speak out his inmost heart before angels 
and men, or rather before the very throne of God. 
* Dost thou, in the presence of Gk)d and of this con- 
gregation, renew the solemn jtromise and vow (mark 
the word solemn used here for the first time) made in 
thy name at thy baptism ? ' This is a distinct con- 
fronting of the child with God ; it is the most solemn 
of all adjurations. 

The reason of this new departure is twofold. In 
the first place it is a recognition of the fact that, in 
the life most sheltered and most carefully guarded, 
there comes inevitably a soiling by contact with the 
world, the beginning at least of a departure from God : 
and if that be so in the most sheltered homes, what 
are we to say of childish lives, exposed, as many are, 
to the furnace of temptation, where Satan's seat is ? 
This is one reason why our Church takes a new tone 
at Confirmation, being anxious to make it a living 
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ordinance. The other is, that children are assumed 
to have come to years of discretion, and to be putting 
away childish things. Life is no longer purely 
external. Children are beginning to be self-conscious, 
to think and reason about themselves. They are 
acquiring new powers. The half-animal affections of 
home life are passing into capacity for love, admira- 
tion, and worship. These new powers need to be 
turned Godward, and fortified with grace from above. 
Therefore, again, Confirmation should be a work of 
conversion. 

But most of all, because Confirmation is the com- 
pletion of baptism, is conversion its first aim. For 
the adult who is baptised is of necessity, and ex 
hypothesis a convert. There never has been, there 
never could be, any pretence that infant baptism was 
a sort of back door by which men could gain admis- 
sion to the Church on cheaper terms, as infants, than 
as adults. Therefore the Baptism Service speaks 
plainly of the need of a new birth, and of the power 
which makes the font the laver of regeneration ; it 
treats the soul as having a direct and vividly conscious 
relation to God ; the baptised repudiates utterly the 
whole body of sin ; he is admitted to fight manfully 
under the banner of Christ crucified against sin, the 
world, and the devil. The time when these engage- 
ments are seriously considered and embraced ex 
cmimo may be very rightly termed a time of conver- 
sion. In fact I know no better name for it. It is 
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the dim consciousness of this fact which makes many 
persons reluctant to be confirmed, and causes many 
parents to keep back their children from Confirmation. 
It is far bettter that there should be this hesitation 
than that Confirmation should be treated as a mere 
form. 

2. The next great aim of our classes should be 

instruction : and what shall I say about this, when 

the variety of attainments among those 

Instruction " . 

who present themselves is so very great ? 
Perhaps we feel ihe difficulty more in Birmingham 
than elsewhere, because we have been for twenty- 
seven years without instruction in our Board schools. 
There are found among our candidates, not infre- 
quently, some to whom the commonest facts in the 
life of our Lord are unknown ; who will hunt for the 
Book of Genesis in the New Testament, or for St. 
Matthew in the Old; some whom we must despair 
of ever instructing to say the Catechism. Fortunately 
they are required only *to be further instructed' 
therein. Other candidates, of course, are more or less 
competently prepared, and the first step is to divide 
and to grade them. But, when this is done, our 
difficulties are not over. For you will not be satisfied 
even with such members of your class as have written 
you out in careful note-books a well-ordered analysis 
of your syllabus, if they regard this as the end of 
their religious education. What you want to do is 
to inspire them all, the most forward and the most 
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backward, with a strong desire to carry on their own 
spiritual education. Tour work will not be done till 
they have acquired a taste for devotional study of the 
Bible, and have begun to pray in spirit and truth. 
The short twelve weeks of a Confirmation class will 
not go far towards achieving such an end as this. 
Still I think that, at all events with the more educated, 
five or ten minutes given to showing your candidates 
what the Bible'has to say to them in a passage which 
they have been asked to read will not be waste of time. 
Better still if you can persuade them to bring you 
notes of their own on such a passage as the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th of St. John. It is just possible that 
this practice, begun during the Confirmation classes, 
might induce some to agree to read some part of a 
book of the Bible each month, and to meet periodically 
to discuss it. I wish I could suggest to you com- 
mentators whom you could safely recommend for this 
purpose. What would one not give for an English 
Bengel written to-day in view of modem needs ? 

As for an instruction in prayer — that is, in the 
habit of worshipping God, and ' calling at all times 
Instruction diligently upon Him for His special grace 
in prayer tj^^t we may serve Him ' — there is much 
to be learned from the reticence of the Catechism, and 
still more when we compare it with our Lord's reticent 
response to the appesj, ^ Lord, teach us to pray.' It 
is not difficult to collect ^ manuals of devotion,' and 
out of these to select that which seems most suitable 
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for those whom we wish to help. But there is grave 
reason to fear that the books so lent are seldom used. 
In the clean sweep made at the Reformation of images 
and pictures, and the determined effort to substitute 
spiritual for mechanical worship, there perished things 
useful, things most difficult to restore. Among these 
was the habit of using churches for purposes of 
private devotion. It is to be feared that about half 
of the population of England, if they were disposed 
to pray, could not secure in their homes the condi- 
tions which we find indispensable to prayer— privacy 
and quiet. I have never been able to trace, save in 
the rarest instances, anything like family prayer 
among the poor in towns, nothing at all resembling 
the devotions of the Russian peasantry, which I 
described in a former lecture. Our churches are open 
now, at all events more than they used to be, and 
they are used for prayer, but still far too infrequently. 
It is easy to multiply services, and to persuade a 
certain proportion of our people to attend them ; but 
public worship cannot take the place of private prayer. 
We must hope that there is more prayer in secret 
than ever comes to our knowledge ; but you will find 
the inquiries which you make of your Confirmation 
'candidates on this point very, very unsatisfactory. 
Nor do I think that by simply giving * manuals of devo- 
tion ' you will rouse the spirit ff faith and interces- 
sion. But you may make a great point of the necessity 
of prayer in your Confirmation instructions, and help 
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those who continue to place themselves under your 
guidance, by constant reference to this point. If they 
ask you for help, a great step has been gained. It is 
surely significant that our Lord did not teach His dis- 
ciples to pray till they asked Him to do so. 

8. I spoke of devotion as the third great end of a 

Confirmation class. By this I meant the spirit of 

self-surrender to God, and to the service 

Devotion 

of His Church. A very important aspect 
of Confirmation is that it is consecration to the priest- 
hood of the laity. Recall for a moment the symbols 
that accompanied dedication to the priesthood: the 
bodies washed with pure water and anointed with 
holy oil ; the sin-offering significant of the duty of 
intercession ; the burnt-offering that told of entire 
self-surrender ; the third victim, whose blood was 
sprinkled on the ear that was to be open to the voice 
of God, on the hand and foot that were to be active 
in His service, and then think of the hand filled with 
the wave-offering, the token of praise and thanks- 
giving. Surely, if Confirmation is consecration to 
the priesthood of the laity, we have here the lines 
which that dedication is to follow. Bemember also 
the capacity of youth for self-devotion. Through the 
stolid reserve which is characteristic of Englishmen, 
through the selfishness too often bred of luxury and 
early separation fijpm home (for home can teach 
unselfishness in a way that school cannot), through 
the icy bonds of fear of ridicule, and of imputations 
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of hypocrisy, the spiritual courage, the ghostly strength 
of the Comforter will break its way, and lay at the 
foot of the Cross the life which the Redeemer has 
saved. But it is ours to convince our learners, so far 
as we may, that the sacrifice is worth making ; that 
we have f oimd the cause of which we speak worth 
living for —yes, and worth dying for. Here lies one of 
the great secrets of spiritual power. He that has the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the martyr spirit, alone can 
inspire the spirit of martyrdom, which is the spirit 
of Christianity. 'Te^ shall be witnesses (martyrs) 
ior Me.' 

Do not imagine that I am speaking of anything 
impractical, of anything like a call to each member 
Praotioai of the Confirmation class to be a mis- 
devotion flionary, or a clergyman, or even what 
is ordinarily called a lay worker. What an enormous 
stride we should have made, towards practical Chris- 
tianity if each Confirmation candidate who passed 
through our hands became imbued with the idea that 
his ordinary work was a Divine priesthood to which 
God had called him ; the employer of labour with the 
idea that he had some greater and more important 
calling than that of amassing a fortune ; the workman 
with a sense that God took a pride in the work which 
he did ; each and all with the sense that the life of 
Jesus Christ may be lived out in the conditions of 
modem life and society ! 

» Acts i. 8, 
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But, if I am not mistaken, you will find it very 
difiScult to put this spirit of devotion in a very 
Diffi uiti • practical form before your Confirmation 
the way of candidates, either when they are con- 
mouicating firmed or afterwards, on account of the 

devotion 

specialisation of callings and occupations 
in modern social life. A clergyman cannot really 
cover the wide range of knowledge which would enable 
him to answer the question, * You tell me to do my 
duty in the state of life to which it shall please God 
to call me. Well, what is my duty ? ' Now there are 
two ways of answering this question. Our Lord's 
reply was the parable of the Good Samaritan, a very 
sufficient reply to those who ask, ^ tempting us,' and 
not really desiring spiritual guidance. John the 
Baptist's reply was founded on a knowledge of the 
trials incident to the ordinary life of those who con- 
sulted him. But the answer does not lie on the 
surface now, as it did in the comparatively simple 
Eastern life of nineteen centuries ago. 

To help men to a right understanding of their 
calling, we must know something of that calling. 
Attempts to ^^ * ^™^ half-conscious way the world is 
meet the asking for that help, and in various 
^ ^ rough-and-ready ways the Church is try- 
ing to answer the call. We have gone so far as to 
recognise that the modem twenty minutes' sermon 
addressed to a mixed congregation is a very imperfect 
answer to the appeal. If we had the time allowed to 
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Hugh Latimer for his ' Sermon of the Plough/ we 
might perhaps use sermons more than we do for 
purposes of practical guidance. But for the needs of 
special classes we resort to a variety of organisations, 
Bible classes, adult schools, mothers' meetings, ad- 
dresses to business men, and the like, which corre- 
spond more or less to Catechisms of perseverance, and 
which may be regarded as the Continuation Schools of 
the Church. A further help some clergy have from 
that which is, under other aspects, a great hindrance 
to their work— I mean the tendency of certain trades 
and occupations to settle down in particular neigh- 
bourhoods or districts. When this is the case a 
sympathetic clergyman, who is a diligent visitor by 
night as well as by day, may learn not a little of the 
special needs and temptations of those whom God 
has committed to his care. Otherwise the call to 
minister to the spiritual troubles of some eight or ten 
thousand persons of very varied occupations is a 
call which cannot be answered on the lines of the 
sufficiency of the parish to meet all the demands 
which arise within the parish. In what I have to say 
about Continuation Schools of the Church, I wish to 
put in a plea for greater specialisation of agencies, 
and for a little more boldness in organising city work 
on non-parochial lines. There was wisdom in the 
mediaeval practice which assigned special chapels to 
special guilds and occupations; this wisdom, at all 
events, that the practice suggested the consecration 
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of each particular service or trade to Almighty God. 
We have parted with this organisation only to find 
how strong the spirit of onion on trade lines may be, 
as exemplified in the purely secular trade union. 
Let it not be imagined that I am advocating, if such 
a thing were possible, the capture of trade unions for 
the Church. But I desire to plead for a recognition 
of the fact that each calling has its own trials, 
temptations, and spirit of camaraderie, and that in 
ordinary cases the parish organisation is not strong 
enough to make use of this spirit so as to consecrate 
the work of each calling to God. Very briefly, then, 
let me enumerate some of the principal agencies at 
present in the field, which may be found in most 
well-worked city parishes, with a view of showing 
you what they can and cannot do as continuation 
schools of the Church. Tou will not blame me, I 
hope, for confining myself to those which are intended 
for men, for it is in the field of working men that our 
difficulties chiefly lie. 

Following the lines of the time table, we have, 
first of all, in the Midlands, the Sunday Early 
Early mom- Moming Adult School, an institution 
ing school which owos its birth to Birmingham and 
to the Society of Friends. It is undoubtedly a stirring 
sight to see some hundreds of men at 7.80 a.m. on 
Sunday mornings standing outside a large Board 
school, dressed in slightly glorified working clothes, 
clean shirts, but not black coats, smoking their short 
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pipes and waiting for the bell to snmmon them into 
school. In a very businesslike way they pass the 
checker at the door and take the brass ticket, which 
is to prove presently their punctual attendance, and 
make their way each to his own class, there to wait for 
the giving out of the hymn and the opening prayer. 
But, instead of settling, as we might expect them to 
settle, to study their Bibles, we shall find that the tradi- 
tion of the early morning school still holds its ground. 
It is still largely educational, as Sunday schools used to 
be. Men learn to read and to write, sometimes reading 
from the Bible, sometimes copying texts, but by no 
means invariably. Once a month the school closes 
with a short address from a clergyman or minister, 
and here and there teachers are found who manage 
to use the whole time each Sunday for distinctly 
Bible teaching. In these ways a certain proportion 
of the men filter through the early morning school 
to the afternoon Bible class, and even to the Confirma- 
tion class. But, so far as I have seen, religion is a 
subject tenderly and carefully approached in the 
school, and, for most of the men, the school ending 
about 9 A.M. is the whole of their Sunday observance. 
It is whispered even that some of the men return to 
bed, but for the truth of the whisper I cannot vouch. 
Under the management of the Friends, the early 
morning school often does a great work of benevolence 
and mutual help, and I must repeat that the best 
teachers have made it, here and there, a distinctively 
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religious power. But this is not its ordinary reputa- 
tion. If it were, it is possible that men would view 
it with more suspicion. It does put a mark on Sun- 
day for working men, and in the Midlands it does so 
for working men more than any other agency. It 
cannot yet claim to have consecrated work for God. 

The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon may be dismissed 

more briefly. It is sometimes an alias for a Bible 

class, and then what I have to say about 

The P.S.A. "^ 

men's Bible classes applies to it. But, 
when it is true to its name, it is a gathering of a social 
or political character interspersed with hymns, sacred 
songs, and solos. Prizes being awarded for attend- 
ance and for introduction of fresh members, it is very 
active in the work of winning adherents, and succeeds 
often in gathering large crowds. But, as a teaching, 
instructive agency, it has, I fear, very little value. 
It is rather an accommodation on the part of the 
Church to the pleasure-seeking spirit of the age. It 
wants seriousness and backbone. 

The men's Bible class is a very different insti- 
tution, though it sometimes disguises itself under the 
Men's Bible name of its rival. It has, of course, its 
class plentiful share of hymns and its occa- 

sional solos. It has often its amateur band, quite as 
stirring as the bagpipes, and, to an unmusical ear, 
quite as melodious. It has its prizes, its annual tea- 
party, its benevolent fund, and other subsidiary 
agencies which are supposed to keep it together. 
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Bat in the hands of a good leader it is a real teaching 
power. The Bible is in the hands of the men ; they 
read it, and they enjoy a very straight talk about it. 
In the Midlands, at all events, yon cannot be too 
frank, too outspoken. Tou cannot be too fearless in 
inviting questions, or too honest in admitting that 
you do not know the answer, but will bring one next 
time. Above all, you will value it for warm friend- 
ships which you will form with the pick and flower of 
the working men who act as secretaries and in other 
official capacities. It is by far the best Continuation 
School of the Church that I know. But if you think 
of the numbers of working men who never come 
near it, then your heart sinks. Then you feel dissatis- 
fied with the provision which, as a parish clergyman, 
you are making for the working men of your parish. 

But if we are not satisfied with the provision 
made for our working men, if the number of these 
Want of pro- ^^om we reach is as nothing compared 
vision for with the masses who stand aloof from us, 

business men ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j ^^^ 

Church on business men, on the professions, and on 
the men of culture generally ? When I speak of the 
hold of the Church upon them, I am not so much 
thinking of their attendance at church, or absence 
from it. I am rather thinking of the practical help 
which we are able, as clergy, to give them towards a 
reasoned view of life, such as shall make it a con- 
tinuous and willing consecration of their powers to 
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God. Now I am not one of those who blame the 
ordinary parish clergyman for not being as well read 
as the most cultured and thoughtful men of the con- 
gregation. Ordination does not make a man cultured, 
nor impart literary tastes, and many a parish priest 
does very useful work in his day and generation, and 
commends the Gospel by his life, who can never 
hope to do the spiritual work, or attain the intel- 
lectual gifts, which make a man a leader of thoughtful 
minds. We do not allow our clergy even the leisure 
which a Nonconformist minister has for the careful 
preparation of two sermons a week. All the more is 
it necessary that we should frankly recognise that the 
work of the parish priest needs supplementing, and 
that in all our large towns there should be centralised 
provision to meet extraordinary and special emer- 
gencies. We need in fact a revival of catechetical 
schools, and the nature of those schools is so well 
expressed by Dr. Bigg in his Bampton Lectures ^ that 
I make no apology for here quoting his words : — 

'A large and rich community, existing in the 
bosom of a great university town, could not long 
r|i]^0 submit to exclusion from the paramount 

oatechetioal interests of the place. (Dr. Bigg is here 
school referring to the attitude of hostility to 

pagan teaching which characterised the early days of 
the Church.) Their prominent young men attended 

* Bigg's Christian Platamats of Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, 
p. 48. 
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the lectures of the heathen professors. ... It was 
necessary to recognise, and, if possible, to profit by, 
the growing connection between the church and the 
lecture room. Hence the catechetical instruction 
which in their communities continued to be given in 
an unsystematic way by bishop and priest, had in 
Alexandria developed about the middle of the (second) 
century into a regular institution. This was the 
famous catechetical school. ... At the outset the 
student's powers of reasoning and exact observation 
were strengthened by a thorough course of scientific 
study embracing philosophy. The writings of all the 
theological poets, and of all the philosophers, except 
the godless Epicureans, were studied and expounded. 
The object of the teacher was no doubt in great part 
controversial. He endeavoured to prove the need of 
revelation by dwelling on the contradiction and im- 
perfection of all human systems, or he pointed out 
how the partial light vouchsafed to Plato or Aris- 
totle was but an earnest of the dayspring from on 
high. But the attitude of Clement or Origen towards 
Greek thought was not controversial in any petty or 
ignoble sense. They looked up to the great master- 
minds of the Hellenic schools with a generous admi- 
ration, and infused the same spirit into their 
disciples. . . . The characteristic features of the 
Christian seminary were found in the consistency 
and power with which virtue was represented as a 
subject not merely for speculation, but for practice — 
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in the sympathy and magnetic personal attraction of 
the teacher — but above all in the theology to which 
all other subjects were treated as ancillary. It may 
be doubted whether any nobler scheme of Christian 
education has been projected than that which we find 
in actual working in Alexandria at the end of the 
second century after Christ.' 

Dr. Bigg's picture of these catechetical schools is 
worthy of our most careful consideration. I do not 
Can they be mean, of course, that we can secure in 
adopted? g^ch large town a school of philosophy 
which shall make the vast field of modern thought 
and inquiry its own, and treat all as subsidiary to 
theology. History is of little value if we use it for 
the reproduction of archaisms. But we see, first of all, 
similar or not dissimilar conditions : the threatenings 
of divorce between culture and ordinary theological 
teaching. We see also that which prevailed outside 
Alexandria, theological instruction given in an un- 
systematic way by parish priests who have not time, 
and have not always gifts, for advanced study. We 
see further the rapid growth of a demand for higher 
literary and scientific education. Other cities are 
following the lead of Birmingham in establishing 
universities, and that means, in attracting to them- 
selves a strong group of cultured men who must lift 
up the standard of thought and culture, not only in 
the university cities, but also in the large towns 
which lie around them, from which the new univer- 

N 
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Bities mast be fed. One cannot avoid asking the 
question : * What is oar Gharch doing to meet these 
new conditions ? * What provision is she making to 
help those who are seekers after trath, to expose 
mere flippancy and pretence of learning, and to com- 
mend the trath and the faith delivered to her keeping 
to the thought and culture of the day ? 

We have seen, by the examples of St. Paul's and 
of Westminster Abbey in London, how cathedrals 
Our may do something towards providing this 

cathedrals strong Specialised teaching and preaching, 
which it is not fair to expect from the ordinary parish 
priest. We see enough there to make us feel how 
sorely we lack a really good Cathedral system. For 
such a work as this is pre-eminently the work of a 
Cathedral staff, not of a staff which is tied to attend 
services and to do showman's work in the dreary 
backwater of a stagnant country town, but a staff in 
close touch and sympathy with the needs, temptations, 
and aspirations of city life. It makes one's heart 
ache sometimes to be shown a Cathedral school ; a 
small grammar school where choristers and a few 
boys from the country-side receive a secondary 
education, and occasionally make bold to send out 
some pupil of exceptional promise to wrestle for a 
close scholarship at the university. Such schools 
were well enough when the only educated persons 
were clergy or hangers-on of the clerical profession. 
A Cathedral school in these days ought merely to be 
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Bomething like the Catechetical School of Alexandria, 
a college afQliated to some modern university, in which 
canons of real theological and literary attainment 
supplied instruction to men in training for holy 
orders, gave lectures worthy of a place on the notice- 
boards of the university, and preached in the great 
cathedral of the city. Our Cathedral reform occurred 
in the very worst age of Church restoration. Eevenues, 
which should have been available for the highest 
literary and educational service of the Church, were 
used to supplement parochial incomes. By all means 
let those incomes be supplemented. I am the last 
man to quarrel with such work as that. But let 
them be supplemented from the resources of the 
laity. Or let us at once do over again the work of 
the founders of our great Cathedrals. There are three 
institutions which ought to be the heart and core of 
higher education in every diocese, with this proviso, 
that they be where the heart is, in the centre of 
the human frame. Those three are the Cathedral, 
the theological college, and the Church training 
college for teachers. They should be in closest 
alliance with the University or University college, 
which in the course of the next twenty years will be 
a necessary part of the life of all our chief towns. 
From them should radiate all the educational work 
which is indispensable to the life of the Church. 
This work is (1) the continuation and constant per- 
fecting of the instruction of the clergy, which might 
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without any injury be made a little more systematic. 
I do not wish to rob you of the joy of looking forward 
to your priest's examination as the last examination 
which you will have to face. Nor am I ignorant 
how difficult it will be for you to find time for 
reading. But is there any reason why each rural 
deanery in turn should not be visited by a Canon 
competent to instruct the clergy, or why the clergy 
should not be summoned for one week in the year to 
lay aside their ordinary engagements and receive 
instruction at some easily accessible centre ? Or if 
this is expecting too much, at least we might hope 
Cathedral that regular instruction would be provided 
reform {qj, those who Were willing to receive it. 

(2) From the Cathedral staff should proceed the con- 
tinuation of the theological teaching of the laity. I 
have before me the scheme of summer readings 
provided for the Society of Friends, which is not 
unlike that which is provided in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge during vacations for lay readers and others. 
I have nothing to say against the charms of a week 
in the long vacation at either University, except that 
it must needs be the privilege of a favoured few. 
On the other hand, I think of all the large classes of 
persons who need teaching which ordinary parish 
clergy cannot give them : students at local universities ; 
teachers in primary and secondary schools ; scholars 
of secondary schools who have gone into business ; or 
of girls' schools who are at home with a considerable 
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amount of leisure at their disposal; and, further, 
business and professional men, such as those who 
were drawn by the spell of Hamack's lectures on 
'What is Christianity?' (8) There is the training 
of clergy for holy orders which hitherto has the 
monopoly of the ancient Universities, or of theo- 
logical colleges for the most part under the shadow 
of somewhat somnolent cathedrals. The conse- 
quence is that we are complaining of a lack of men, 
and must continue to feel this dearth until our 
theological colleges are in close touch with grammar 
schools on the one hand and local universities on 
the other, and can provide an entrance to holy orders 
for men of small means without dubbing them as 
* literates.* (4) There is the work of training school 
teachers to give religious instruction, and of training 
Sunday-school teachers in the art of teaching, for 
which the close connection of the Day Training Col- 
lege with the other two agencies would be most valu- 
able. How changes are to come about which imply 
so large an expenditure of money and so much 
educational enterprise it is not easy to say. But it 
is worth while to remember that Churchmen have 
for many years past spent more than a million a 
year on elementary education. In some form or 
other that money will no doubt continue to be spent 
on elementary education. But surely the same zeal 
applied to the higher education of the Church might 
do something towards providing the funds without 
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which the foregomg suggestions most be to a large 
extent impracticable. 

In drawing these lectures to a conclusion — for 
you will surely say to me, ' Enough of your imprac- 
ticable dreams '—I cannot but be con- 

Gonolusion 

scions how far I have fallen short of 
the aim with which I set out. Tet I have never 
felt any misgiving as to the real importance of the 
subject itself, which is simply the necessity which 
has come upon the Church to confront, and to deal 
with, an educational revolution. It is not the first 
time that this necessity has fallen upon her. The 
same call reached her in the Jewish dispersion after 
the Babylonian captivity ; again, when she went out 
to conquer the world in the name of Christ ; again, 
in the days of Neo-Platonism ; again, in the days of 
Augustine, of Anselm, and of Aquinas. But most of 
all her trial came in the age of the Benaissance. 
Had she shown herself unequal to all that was in- 
volved in the discovery, as it might be called, of a 
new heaven and a new earth ; had she not been able 
to bring forth from the Bible a treasure both old and 
new, her candlestick must have been removed, and 
her witness to the nation silenced for ever. But 
of all the crises which she has passed through, 
the present is not the least exacting. She is con- 
fronted with universal education, for which she has 
so long pleaded ; but the methods of that education 
are not those which she inherited as a vehicle for 
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the conveyance of trnth, and her edncational re- 
sources are not equal to the demands made upon 
them. She has to deal at the same time with a 
social revolution, the growth of city life, which has 
dislocated all her ancient resources. 

On the other hand, we have that to impart which 
the world cannot do without. Only we must beware 
lest we neglect to do justice to our deposit. Such a 
danger can hardly befall us if we honour little chil- 
dren as our Lord honoured them. For their sakes 
we are to humble ourselves, and learn from them in 
their lessons and their play, in order that we may 
teach them. For their sakes we are to make their 
surroundings, so far as we can, both at school and at 
home, eloquent of the love of God. For their sakes 
we are to watch with special care over the age when 
childhood passes into manhood, and to arm it for 
conflict with the trials and temptations of the world. 
When we can no longer give our scholars all the help 
they require, we are not to be jealous if they pass to 
teachers more skilled than ourselves, but to count it 
all honour to have been allowed to lay a foundation 
on which others can build. For, after all, it is to 
that foundation that they will return in earth's 
moment of greatest need. We shall pass into 
eternity resting, not on the many things which we 
think we believe, but on the few things which in our 
heart of hearts we actually believe. Those things 
are for most of us the lessons of our childhood. 
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Happy shall we be if , in that hour, the far-off echoes 
of a loved mother's teaching and prayers, the frag- 
ments and texts of a patient teacher's catechising, 
melt insensibly into that great revelation which will 
discover to us that the simplest truths were, after all, 
nearest to the Truth, and that the entrance into the 
Kingdom of Heaven is through the little children's 
gate. 
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'MARTIN LUTHERS SHORT CATECHISM 
OR CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE [A.D. 1539]. 

THE FIRST [COMMANDMENT] 

Thou shalt have none other gods. 
What doth this signify ? 

An8wer. — That we should fear and love God above all things, 
and put onr whole trust in Him. 

THE SECOND 

Thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vain. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — That we should fear and love God ; ' that we 
should not curse nor swear by His Name, nor use it for incanta- 
tions, lies, or deceits, but call upon it in all our needs with 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. 

^ For this translation I am indebted to the kindness of Miss 
Lumby. of Cambridge. 

' Lit. * so that,* et passim. 
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THE THIRD 

Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day. 

What doth this signify ? 

An8wer.—Tha,t we should fear and love God ; that we should 
not despise preaching and His Word, but reverence and gladly 
hear and learn the same. 

THE FOURTH 

Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — ^That we should fear and love God, and that we 
should not despise nor be wroth with our parents and masters, 
but hold them in honour, serve and obey, love and cherish 
them. 

THE FIFTH 

Thou shalt not kill. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — That we should fear and love God, and that we 
should do our neighbour no bodily hurt nor harm, but help him 
and speed him in all bodily needs. 

THE SIXTH 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

What doth this signify 9 

Answer. — That we should fear and love God and live chastely 
and purely in word and deed. And that either spouse should 
love and honour the other. 

THE SEVENTH 

Thou shalt not steal. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — That we should fear and love God, and that we 
should not take our neighbour's money nor goods, nor procure 
them for ourselves by adulterate wares or unjust bargains, but 
should help him to keep and better his goods and livelihood. 
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THE EIGHTH 

Thoa shalt not bear false witness against thy neighboor. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — That we shonld fear and love God, and not fedsely 
accuse our neighbour, nor betray, deceive, or calumniate him, 
nor give him an evil name, but make excuse for him and speak 
good of him, and make the best of him. 

THE NINTH 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house. 

What doth this signify ? 

Afuwer. — ^That we should fear and love God, and not seek 
after our neighbour's house or inheritance with guile or try to 
procure it for ourselves by a false show of justice, &c., but to 
be helpful and serviceable to him m maintaining the same. 

THE TENTH 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, man-servant, 
maid-servant, cattle, or anything else that is his. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — That we should fear and love God, and not extort, 
alienate, or turn away from our neighbour his wife, servants, or 
cattle, but be instant with them that they remain and do those 
things that they ought. 

And what saith God of all these commandments ? 

Answer, — Thus saith He : I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, who visiteth the sins of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation. But to them that love me and 
keep my commandments I do good unto the thousandth genera- 
tion. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — God threateneth to pimish all who transgress 
this commandment, and accordingly we should dread His wrath 
and do nothing against these His commandments. But He 
promiseth fiftvour and all good things to all who keep His com- 
mandments, and accordingly we should likewise love Him and 
willingly do after His commandments. 
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THE BELIEP 

(as the master of a house may most simply expomid it to 
his household) 

THE FIRST ARTICLE: OF CREATION 
I believe in God the Father, Creator of heaven and earth. 
What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — I believe that God hath created me, together with 
all creatures, that He has given and still preserves my body 
and soul, eyes, ears, and all members, reason and all senses, 
likewise my garments and shoes, food and drink, house and 
homestead, wife and child, land, cattle and all goods ; that He 
day by day abundantly provideth me with all necessaries and 
nourishment for my life and body ; that He protecteth me from 
all danger, and guardeth and keepeth me from all evil; and that 
all this [He doth] out of pure fatherly and divine goodness and 
mercy, without any merit or worthiness of mine ; for all which 
I am bound to thuik and praise, serve and obey Him. This is 
certainly true. 

THE SECOND ARTICLE: OF REDEMPTION 
And in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. He 
descended into hell, rose again the third day from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, from whence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — I believe that Jesus Christ, very God, begotten of 
God the Father from all eternity, and likewise very Man, bom 
of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, who hath redeemed me, a man 
lost and damned, and hath purchased and won me from all sins, 
from death, and from the power of the devil, not with gold or 
silver, but with His sacred and precious blood, and with His 
sinless sufferings and death, that I may be His own, and live 
xmder Him in His Kingdom, and serve Him in eternal righteous- 
ness, innocence, and bliss, even as He rose again from death, 
and liveth and reigneth to all eternity. This is certainly true. 
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THE THIRD ARTICLE: OF SANCTIFICATION 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, a holy Catholic Church, the 
oommonioQ of saiats, forgiveness of sins, resurrection of the 
flesh, and an eternal life. Amen. 

"What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — I believe that I cannot by my own reason or 
strength believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, nor come to Him. 
But the Holy Ghost hath called me by the Gospel, enlightened 
me by His gifts, sanctified and kept me in the true fedth, even 
as He calleth, gathereth together, enlighteneth, and keepeth in 
Jesus Christ the whole Christian Church upon earth in the 
one true faith. In which Christian Church He daily forgiveth 
all sins freely. And [that] at the last day He will awaken me 
and all the dead, and give to me an eternal life together with all 
that believe in Christ. This is certainly true. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER 

(as the master of a house may most simply expound the 
same to his household) 

THE FIRST PETITION 

Hallowed be Thy Name. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — God's Name is indeed holy in itself, but in this 
prayer we pray that it should likewise be holy amongst us. 

How doth that come to pass ? 

Answer. — ^Where the Word of God is taught in purity and 
simplicity, and we live according thereto in holiness as the 
children of God. Wherein may our dear Father in heaven be 
our help. But he who teacheth and liveth otherwise than is 
taught by the Word of God, dishonoureth the name of God 
among us, from which may our heavenly Father preserve us. 

THE SECOND PETITION 

Thy kingdom come. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — God's kingdom cometh of itself indeed, without 
our prayers. But in this prayer we pray that it may come 
xmtous. 
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How doth that come to pass ? 

An$ufer. — If the heavenly Father giveth tts His Holy Spirit* 
10 that by His grace we believe His Holy Word, and live godly 
lives, here in time, and there in eternity. 

THE THIRD PETITION 

Thy will be done, as in heaven, so upon earth also. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — God's good and gracious will cometh to pass 
indeed without our prayers. But in this prayer we pray that it 
may come to pass in us also. 

How doth that come to pass ? 

Annoer. — If God breaketh and preventeth all evil counsel 
and will that would not let us hallow the Name of God, nor let 
His kingdom come (such as is the devil, the world, and the will of 
the flesh), but strengtheneth us and holdeth us feist in His Word 
and fedth to our [life's] end, this is His good and gracious wilL 

THE FOURTH PETITION 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

What doth this signify 9 

Answer. — God indeed giveth daily bread without our asking 
[even] to all wicked men. But in this prayer we pray that He 
will make us to know and receive with thanksgiving our daily 
bread. 

What, then, is daily bread ? 

Answer.— AIL that pertaineth to the needs and nourishment 
of the body, as food, drink, garments, shoes, house, homestead, 
land, cattle, money, goods, a pious wife, pious children, pious 
servants, pious and futhful masters, good government, good 
weather, peace, health, education, honour, good Mends, faithful 
neighbours, and the like. 

THE FIFTH PETITION 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 
What doth this signify ? 
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Answer, — We pray in this prayer that our Father in heaven 
will not regard our sins, nor on their aooonnt deny our prayers, 
for we are worthy of nothing for which we pray, nor have 
deserved it, but that He would give us all things of His grace, 
for we sin much every day and deserve nought but punishment. 
Therefore will we for our part heartily forgive and gladly do 
good to those who sin against us. 

THE SIXTH PETITION 

And lead us not into temptation. 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer. — God indeed tempteth no man. But we pray in 
this prayer that Gk)d will guard and preserve us, that the devil, 
the world, and the flesh may not deceive and seduce us into 
nnbelief, despair, or any other great shame and sin. And that 
though we be assailed thereby, yet we may in the end prevail 
and win the victory. 

THE SEVENTH PETITION 

But deliver us from evil. 

What doth this signify? 

Answer. — In this prayer we pray, in conclusion, that our 
Father in heaven will deliver us from all evil to body and soul, 
honour and fortune, and when our last hour shall come He will 
grant us a blessed end and take us out of this vale of misery to 
Himself in heaven. 

AMEN 

What doth this signify ? 

Answer, — That I should be sure that such requests are 
pleasing ^ to our Father in heaven, and that He giveth ear to 
them, for He Himself hath commanded us so to pray, and pro- 
mised that He will hear us. Amen, amen — ^that is to say, So 
be it. 

^ Lit, * pleasing to and heard by.' 
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THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY BAPTISM 

(how the master of a honse may most simply expomid the same 
to his household) 

TO THE FIBST 

"What is baptism ? 

Answer, — Baptism is not mere water alone, bat it is water 
apprehended according to 6od*s command and taken together 
with the Word of God. 

What, then, is this Word of God ? 

Answer, — That which is spoken by our Lord Christ in the 
last chapter of Matthew : Go ye hence into all the world, teach 
all the heathen, and baptise them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

TO THE SECOND 

What doth baptism give, or what doth it profit ? 

Answer. — It worketh the forgiveness of sins, redeemeth from 
death and the devil, and giveth eternal felicity to all who believe 
in it, according to the word and promise of God. 

What word and promise of God is this ? 

Answer. — That which is spoken by our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the last chapter of Mark : He that believeth and is baptised 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned. 

TO THE THIBD 

How can water do so great a thing ? 

Answer. — ^Water indeed doth not do it, but the Word of God 
which is with and in the water, and faith which trusteth in this 
Word of God in the water. For apart from God's Word the 
water is mere water and no baptism. But with the Word of 
God it is baptism — that is to say, a gracious water of life, and a 
washing of regeneration in the Holy Spirit, even as St. Paul 
saith to Titus in the third chapter : 

By the washing of regeneration and renewal of the Holy 
Spirit which He hath poured out abundantly upon us, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, that we, being justified by His gr^ce, 
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might be made heirs of eternal life, aocording to our hope. 
This is certainly true. 

TO THE FOURTH 

What, then, is signified by this baptising with water ? 

AfiMwer. — It signifieth that the old Adam in ns is to be 
drowned by daily repentance and penitence,^ and to die with all 
sins and evil desires. And that there shall daily come forth 
and arise a new man who shall ever live before God in righteous- 
ness and purity. 

Where is this written ? 

Answer, — St. Paul, in the sixth chapter to the Bomans, saith : 
We are bmied with Christ in death by baptism, that even as 
Christ was awakened from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so should we walk in a new life. 

THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 

(as the master of a house may most simply expound the same 
to his household) 

What is the Sacrament of the Altar ? 

Answer. — It is the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, under [the figure of] bread and wine, instituted for us 
Christians to drink by Christ Himself. 

Where is this written ? 

Annuer. — ^Thus is it written by the holy Evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and by St. Paul : 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the same night that He was betrayed, 
took bread, and gave thanks and broke it, and gave it to His 
disciples and said, Take, eat, this is My body which is given for 
you. This do in remembrance of Me. 

Likewise after supper He took the cup, gave thanks and gave 
it to them and said. Take, and drink ye all of it. For this cup 
is the New Testament in My blood, which is shed for you for 
the remission of sins. This do in remembrance of Me. 

What profiteth, then, this eating and drinking ? 

Answer. — That is shown to us by this word. Given for you, 
and, Shed for the remission of sins. To wit, that in this Sacra- 
* Or * penance.' 
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ment remission of sias, life and felicity, are given to as by this 
word. For where remission of sins is, there is also life and 
felicity. 

Who, then, receiveth this Sacrament worthily ? 

Answer, — To fast and make bodily preparation is a good 
external discipline. But he is truly worthy and well fit who 
believeth this word : Given for you and shed for the remission 
of sins. But he who believeth not or doubteth this word, he is 
unworthy and imfit. For this word FOR YOU requireth none 
but believing hearts. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND CATECHISM 
(that is to sat, an instruction to bb lbabnbd of evert 

PERSON before HE BE BROUOHT TO BE CONFIRMED BT THE 

bishop). 

What is your name ? 

Answer. — N. or M. 

Who gave you this name ? 

Answer. — My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism; 
wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

What did yonr godfathers and godmothers then for yon ? 

Aneiver. — They did promise and vow three things in my 
name. First, that I should renounce the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. Secondly, that I should believe all the 
articles of the Christian Faith. And thirdly, that I should keep 
God's holy will and Commandments, and walk in the same all 
the days of my life. 

Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe, and to 
do, as they have promised for thee ? 

Answer. — ^Yes, verily ; and by God's help so I will. And I 
heartily thank our heavenly Father that He hath called me to 
this state of salvation, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. And 
I pray unto God to give me EUs grace, that I may continue in 
the same unto my life's end. 

Rehearse the articles of thy belief. 

Answer. — I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth : 

And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Bom of the Virgin Mary, Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and buried, He 

o2 
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descended into hell; The third day he rose again from the 
dead, He ascended into heaven, And sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty ; From thence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; The holy Catholic Church ; 
The commtmion of saints ; The forgiveness of sins ; The resur- 
rection of the body ; And the life everlasting. Amen. 

What dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief? 

Answer. — First, I learn to believe in God the Father, Who 
hath made me and all the world. 

Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all 
mankind. 

Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, Who sanctifieth me and 
all the elect people of God. 

You said that your godfathers and godmothers did promise 
for you that you should keep God's Commandments. Tell me 
how many there be ? 

Answer, — Ten. 

Which be they ? 

Answer, — ^The same which God spake in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, saying, I am the Lord thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

I. Thou shalt have none other gods but Me. 

II. Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the water xmder the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them : for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, and visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me, and 
show mercy unto thousands in them that love Me and keep My 
Commandments. 

III. Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
Name in vain. 

lY. Bemember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day. Six 
days shalt thou labour, and do all that thou hast to do ; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In it thou 
shalt do no manner of work, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, and thy maid-servant, thy cattle, 
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and the stranger that is within thy gates. For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it. 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

VI. Thou shalt do no murder. 

Vn. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
YIIL Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear fiaJse witness against thy neighbour. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his servant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is his. 

What dost thou chiefly learn by these Commandments ? 

Answer, — I learn two things : my duty towards God, and 
my duty towards my neighbour. 

What is thy duty towards God ? 

Answer. — My duty towards God is to believe in Him, to 
fear Him, and to love Him with all my heart, with all my 
mind, with all my soul, and with all my strength ; to worship 
Him, to give Him thanks, to put my whole trust in Him, to 
call upon Him, to honour His holy Name and His Word, and 
to serve Him truly all the days of my life. 

What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ? 

Answer. — My duty towards my neighbour is to love him 
as myself, and to do to all men, as I would they should do unto 
me ; to love, honour, and succour my £etther and mother ; to 
honour and obey the King, and all that are put in authority 
under him ; to submit myself to all my governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors and masters; to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters; to hurt nobody by word nor 
deed ; to be true and just in all my dealing ; to bear no malice 
nor hatred in my heart ; to keep my hands from picking and 
stealing, and my tongue from evil-speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing ; to keep my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity ; 
not to covet nor desire mother men's goods ; but to learn and 
labour truly to get mine own living, aad to do my duty in that 
state of life imto which it shall please God to call me. 

My good child, know this, that thou art not able to do these 
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thinge of thyself, nor to walk in the Commandments of God, 
and to serve Him, without His special grace ; which thou must 
learn at all times to call for by diligent prayer. Let me hear, 
therefore, if thou canst say the Lord's Prayer. 

Answer, — Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, in earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us 
from evil. Amen. 

What desirest thou of God in this prayer ? 

Answer, — I desire my Lord God our heavenly Father, who 
is the giver of all goodness, to send EUs grace unto me, and to 
all people ; that we may worship Him, serve Him, and obey 
Him, as we ought to do. And I pray unto God, that He will 
send us aU things that be needful both for our souls and bodies ; 
and that He will be merciful xmto us, and forgive us our sins ; 
and that it will please Him to save and defend us in all dangers 
ghostly and bodily ; and that He will keep us from all sin and 
wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy, and from everlasting 
death. And this I trust He will do of His mercy and goodness, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. And therefore I say. Amen, 
so be it. 

How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in EQs 
Church? 

Answer. — Two only, as generally necessary to salvation; 
that is to say. Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord. 

What meanest thou by this word Sacrament ? 

Answer. — I mean an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, 
as a means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof. 

How many parts are there in a Sacrament ? 

Answer, — Two; the outward visible sign, and the inward 
spiritual grace. 

What is the outward visible sign or form in Baptism ? 

Answer. — Water; wherein the person is baptised in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

What is the inward and spiritual grace ? 
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Answer. — A death unto sin, and a new birth nnto righteous- 
ness ; for being by nature bom in sin, and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby made the children of grace. 

What is required of persons to be baptised ? 

Answer. — Bepentance, whereby they forsake sin ; and Faith, 
whereby they sted&stly believe the promises of God made to 
them in that Sacrament. 

Why then are infants baptised, when by reason of their 
tender age they cannot perform them ? 

Answer. — Because they promise them both by their sure- 
ties ; which promise, when they come to age, themselves are 
bound to perform. 

Why was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ordained ? 

Answer. — For the continual remembrance of the sacrifice 
of the death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby. 

What is the outward part or sign of the Lord's Supper ? 

Answer. — Bread and Wine, which the Lord hath commanded 
to be received. 

What is the inward part, or thing signified ? 

Answer. — The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's 
Supper. 

What are the benefits whereof we are partakers thereby ? 

Answer, — The strengthening and refreshing of our souls by 
the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the Bread 
and Wine. 

What is required of them who come to the Lord's Supper ? 

Answer. — To examine themselves, whether they repent them 
truly of their former sins, stedfastly purposing to lead a new 
life ; have a lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, with 
a thankful remembrance of His death ; and be in charity with 
all men. 
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'TRANSLATION OF THE HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM' [A.D. 1563] 

1. What is your only consolation whilst you are living and 
at the time of your death ? 

It is that my body, as T\rell as soul, whether alive or dead, 
belongs not to me myself, but to my faithfol Saviour, Jesus 
Christ ; who with His precious blood has made fall satisfieiction 
for all my sins, who has delivered me from the power of Satan, 
and who guards me so carefully that not a single hair can fall 
from my head without the will of my Heavenly Father ; and 
that aU things shall tend to my salvation, for which reason He 
has also assured me of eternal life by His Holy Spirit, and 
formed me to live hereafber with a sincere heart and affection 
towards Him. 

2. How many things ought you to know in order to live and 
die with this saving comfort ? 

Three things : First, how great are my sins and misery ; 
secondly, how I may be delivered from them ; and, lastly, what 
acknowledgment I ought to make to God for such deliverance. 

8. How are you made sensible of your misery ? 

By the law of God. 

4. What does the law of God require of us ? 

Jesus Christ teaches us, in that summary which He has given 
us of it in the 22nd chapter of St. Matthew : * Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 

* Containing the principles of the Christian religion for which 
the Protestants in the Palatinate have been long persecuted by the 
Jesuits. London: Printed for T. Corbett at the Addison's Head, 
A.D. 1720. 

* See p. 83. 
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with all thy mmd ; this is the first and great oommandment. 
And the second is like tinto it : Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.* 

6. Can you perfectly keep these ? 

No ; for I am by nature inclined to hate both God and my 
neighbour. 

6. Has God, then, created man so wicked and perverse ? 
No : on the contrary, God created him good, and after His 

own image ; that is to say, truly just and holy, that he might 
have a true knowledge of his Creator ; to love Him with aU his 
heart, and to live with Him, to praise Him, and bless Him in 
happiness eternal. 

7. From whence, then, proceeds this natural corruption of 
man? 

From the fall and disobedience of our first parents, Adam 
and Eve, in the terrestrial Paradise, by which our nature has 
been so corrupted that we are all conceived and bom in sin. 

8. But are we so corrupted that we are absolutely incapable 
of doing any good, and inclined to all manner of wickedness ? 

Tes, unless we are regenerated by the Spirit of God. 

9. Does not God, then, do an injury to man, by requiring 
those things of him according to the law, which He knew he 
could not perform ? 

No ; for God created him in such a state that he was capable 
of doing good ; but man, by the instigation of the devil, and by 
his own rebellion, has deprived himself, and all his posterity, of 
the gifts he received from God. 

10. Will God suffer this disobedience and rebellion to go un- 
punished ? 

By no means ; on the contrary. He has an indignation and 
abhorrence for sin, whether original or actual, and He is resolved 
to punish it by the effect of His just judgment, with temporal 
and eternal pains, as He Himself has declared, saying : ' Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them.* 

11. Is not God also merciful ? 

Yes, no doubt ; but, besides, He is just, and for that reason 
His justice requires that the sins which have been committed 
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against the infinite Majesty of God should be punished with 
infinite pnnishment ; that is to say, by eternal torments, which 
man is to endure both in his body and soul. 

12. Since, then, by the just judgment of God, we deserve 
temporal and eternal punishment, is there any means by which 
we may avoid it, and return into His grace and favour ? 

God will have His justice satisfied ; we must therefore make 
a full and entire payment either by ourselves or by some otiher. 

18. Are we able to pay for ourselves ? 

In no wise ; on the contrary, we increase our debt every day. 

14. Is there any one creature to be found anywhere who is 
able to pay for us ? 

No ; for God will not suffer another creature to pay the debt 
which man has contracted. Besides, no one creature would be 
able to bear the weight of God's eternal wrath against sin, or to 
deliver others from it. 

15. What mediator and what redeemer must we, then, seek 
after? 

We must have one who is truly man and perfectly just, and 
at the same time more powerful than all other creatures ; that 
is to say, he must be also truly God. 

16. Why must he be truly man and perfectly just ? 
Because the justice of God requires that himian nature which 

had sinned should also pay for sin ; and therefore a man who 
had been himself a sinner could not pay for others. 

17. And why at the same time must he be truly God ? 
That, by the power of his divinity, he may be able to bear 

the great weight of the wrath of God in his human nature, and 
by that means acquire and render to us the justification and life 
which we had lost. 

18. But who is that mediator who is at the same time both 
very God and very man ? 

It is our Lord Jesus Christ, who has been made by God for us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. 

19. Whence do you learn that ? 

We learn it firom the Holy Scripture, of which God Himself 
made the first discovery in the earthly Paradise ; and afterwards 
revealed it by His holy patriarchs and prophets ; then He made 
it to be represented by sacrifices, and other ceremonies of the 
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law, and at last folly revealed and fdlfilled it by His only 
Son. 

20. Have aU mankind found salvation in Christ Jesus, as 
they incurred damnation in Adam ? 

No ; none but those only who are incorporated with Jesus 
Christ by a true and lively fiedth, and apply all the benefits thereof 
to themselves. 

21. What is a true faith ? 

The true faith is not only a certainty and knowledge, whereby 
I believe all to be true which God has revealed to us in His 
Word, but also a certain confidence which the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces in my heart by the Gospel, that God will not only grant 
to others, but to me also, remission of my sins, justification, and 
eternal happiness ; and that purely by the grace, and only in 
consideration of the merits, of Jesus Christ. 

22. What, then, is a true Christian necessarily obliged to 
believe ? 

All that which is promised to us in the Gospel, and what the 
articles of the universal and constant faith of all Christians con- 
tain in abstract. 

28. What do those articles contain ? 

* I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth ; and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suflfered 
under Pontius Pilate: was crucified, dead, and buried. He 
descended into hell ; the third day He rose again firom the dead ; 
he ascended into heaven, and sits on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, from whence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resmrection of the body, and the life everlasting.' 

24. How do you divide these articles ? 

Into three parts : The first treats of God the Father and our 
creation ; the second of God the Son and our redemption ; the 
third of God the Holy Ghost and our sanctifioation. 

25. Since there is no more than one only Divine essence, 
why do you name three Persons^ — the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost ? 

Because, according to the manner that God has revealed 
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Himself in His Word, those three distinct Persons are the only 
true and eternal God. 

26. What do you mean by those words, ' I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth * ? 

That the Eternal Father of oxa Lord Jesus Christ, who 
created the heavens and earth, and all that in them is, and who 
likewise maintains and governs it by His eternal counsel and 
providence, is also my Father and my God, through the love of 
Jesus Christ ; in whom also I have such a confidence that I 
doubt not He wiU provide me with all things necessary both for 
soul and body, and that He will turn to my benefit all the mis- 
fortunes which by His permission may befall me in this vaUey 
of tears, for He is able to do it as a God of all power, and will 
do it as a faithful Father. 

27. What do you mean by the providence of God ? 

That infinite and omnipresent virtue of God, by which He 
maintains and conducts, as it were by the hand, the heaven and 
earth, and in general all creatures ; so that the herbs and plants, 
rain and drought, fruitfulness and barrenness, meat and drink, 
health and sickness, riches and poverty, and, in a word, what- 
soever happens in the world, comes not by chance, but is 
dispensed to us by His Fatherly hand. 

28. Of what use is it to us to know that God has created 
all things, and that He still preserves them by His provi- 
dence? 

That we may be patient in adversity, and thankfdl in 
prosperity; and that, whatever happens to us, we may have 
confidence in the faith and goodness of God, that not any thing 
shall be able to separate us from His love, since He holds them 
all in such manner in His hands, that they cannot act or move 
against His will. 

29. Why is the Son of God called Jesus — that is, Saviour ? 
Because He saves and delivers us from all our sins ; and 

because, moreover, we ought not to look for, and cannot find, 
our salvation in any other. 

80. Do those, then, believe also in one only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who seek their salvation and their happiness in the 
saints, in themselves, or elsewhere ? 

No ; for they do in effect deny our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
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though they confess Him with their lips. For of these two 
things one must be : either that Jesus Christ is not a perfect 
Saviour, or, if we embrace Him as such by a true fedth, we look 
for in Him alone all that is necessary for our salvation. 

81. Why is He called Christ— that is, Anointed ? 
Because He was ordained by 6k>d the Father, and anointed 

by the Holy Ghost to be our Sovereign Prophet and Teacher, 
who has folly manifested unto us the secret counsel and will of 
God concerning our redemption ; our great Sacrificer, who, by 
offering up His body once for us, has delivered us, and who by 
His intercession is also continually putting up petitions for us to 
God His Father ; and, lastly, our Eternal King, who governs us 
with His Word and His Spirit, and who reserves for us the 
redemption He has acquired for us. 

82. But why are you called a Christian ? 

Because I am, by faith, made a member of Jesus Christ, and 
by consequence partaker of His unction, to confess His name, 
to offer myself to Him as a living sacrifice, to fight during this 
life with a free and good conscience, against sin and the devil, 
and at last to reign for ever with Jesus Christ over all creatures. 

88. Why is Jesus Christ called the only Son of God, if it be 
true that we are also His children ? 

Because Jesus Christ alone is the Son of God by His nature, 
whereas we are only so through Him by grace and adoption. 

84. Why do you call Him our Lord ? 

Because He has redeemed our bodies and souls from sin, not 
with gold or silver, but with His precious blood ; and because 
He has delivered us from the tyranny of Satan, and conse- 
quently acquired us to Himself, as His own inheritance. 

85. What means the saying that ' He was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and bom of the Virgin Mary ' ? 

That the Eternal Son of God, who was very God from all 
eternity, and remains such, took on Him the true human 
nature of the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, that He might be the true seed of 
David, being made in all thi4^s like His brethren, except sin. 

86. What profit does there come to us from the holy con- 
ception and birth of Jesus Christ ? 

That He is our Mediator, and that by His innocence and 
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perfect holiness He hides before God those sins in which I was 
conceived, and with which I came into the world. 

87. What do you understand by the words ' He has suffered ' ? 
That daring all the time He lived upon the earth, but more 

particularly towards the end of His life, He bore, both in body 
and mind, the weight of the wrath of God for the sins of all 
mankind ; to the end that by His sufferings, as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. He might redeem our bodies and souls from eternal 
damnation, and acquire for us the grace of Gt>d, justification, 
and a blessed life. 

88. Why did He suffer under (the judge)Pontius Pilate ? 
That He, who was innocent, being condemned by a temporal 

judge, might thereby free us from the severe judgment of 
God, which was to fiaJl upon us. 

89. Is there anything more in His being crucified than if He 
had suffered any other Hnd of death ? 

Yes, without doubt ; for I am thereby assured that He took 
upon Himself the curse to which I was obnoxious ; the death of 
the cross being cursed by God Himself. 

40. Why was Jesus Christ obliged to humble Himself even 
unto death ? 

Because, according to the justice and truth of God, there 
could be no possible satisfaction for our sins but by the death 
of His Son Jesus Christ. 

41. Why was He buried ? 

To show thereby that He was reaUy dead. 

42. Since, therefore, Jesus Christ died for us, how comes it 
that we are still subject to death ? 

Our death is not a satisfaction for our offences, but only a 
means to make sin die in us, and a passage to eternal life. 

43. What benefit have we by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and by His death on the cross ? 

By His virtue our old man is crucified with Him, dies and is 
buried, that our carnal appetites may no longer rule over us, 
and that we may offer up ourselves to Him a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving. 

44. Why is it added that ' He descended into hell * ? 

That I may be strengthened under my greatest trials and 
temptations, and reap entire comfort in the consideration that 
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my Lord Jesus Christ, by the inexpressible agonies, pains, 
terrors, and sorrows, into which He was plunged during His 
whole passion, but especially when He was crucified, delivered 
me from the agonies and torments of hell. 

45. What benefit have we from the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ? 

First, by His resurrection He has overcome death, to make 
us partakers of the justification which He has procured for us 
by His death. Secondly, by virtue of that resurrection we are 
raised up to a newness of life. And, lastly, it is an assured 
pledge to us of our own happy resurrection. 

46. What do you understand by those words, ' He ascended 
into heaven ' ? 

That Jesus Christ was taken up into heaven from the earth, 
in the sight of His disciples, and that He is there at present for 
0X31 good, until He returns to judge the quick and the dead. 

47. Is not Jesus Christ, then, with us to the end of the world, 
according to His promise ? 

Jesus Christ is very God and very Man, and, according to 
His human nature, is no longer on the earth ; but, according to 
His divine nature, His majesty, His grace, and His Spirit, He is 
never absent from us. 

48. But if the humanity of Jesus Christ be not everywhere, 
where His divinity is, are not the two natures in that case 
separated in Jesus Christ ? 

Not at all ; for since His divinity is incomprehensible and 
present everywhere, it necessarily follows that it is in truth 
distinct from the humanity which it has assumed to itself, but 
that at the same time it is nevertheless in, and remains perfectly 
united to it. 

49. What does the ascension of Jesus Christ signify to us ? 
First, that He is for us in heaven in the presence of His 

Father as our Advocate. Secondly, that in His Person we have 
our flesh in heaven, as an assured pledge that He who is our 
Chief will take us to Himself as His members ; and that He 
sends us His Spirit as a pledge, by virture whereof we seek not 
what is upon earth, but that which is in heaven, where Jesus is 
sitting on the right hand of God. 

50. Why is it added, * and sits on the right hand of God ' ? 
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To show that Jesos Christ is ascended into heaven, that 
there He may make Himself known for the Head of the Christian 
Chnroh, by whom God the Father governs all things. 

51. What advantage have we by that glory of Jesus Christ's 
being onr Head or Chief? 

First, by His Holy Spirit He dififiises all His heavenly gifts to 
us who are His members ; and then by His power defends and 
preserves us firom our enemies. 

52. What consolation does the returning of our Saviour to 
judge the quick and the dead bring to us ? 

That in all my afflictions and persecutions, I expect, with 
joy, Him who presented Himself beforehand for my sake at the 
tribunal of God, and turned off all the curse from me ; I expect 
Him, I say, as a judge, to sentence all His enemies and mine to 
eternal damnation ; but who, on the contrary, is to receive me 
and all the elect into the joy and glory of Paradise. 

58. What do you believe of the Holy Ghost ? 

First, that He is equally, with the Father and the Son, true 
God Eternal. Secondly, that He is also given me, that by a 
true faith He may make me a partaker in Jesus Christ and all 
His benefits, that He may comfort me, and abide for ever 
with me. 

54. What do you believe concerning the Holy Catholic 
Church ? 

That the Son of God has chosen to Himself out of mankind, 
for life eternal, a Church, which from the beginning to the end 
of the world He assembles, defends, and maintains by His 
Spirit and Word, in the unity of the true faith ; and that I am 
a living member of that Church, and shall continue such 
eternally. 

56. What do you mean by * the Communion of Saints ' ? 

First, that all believers in general, and every one in particular, 
have a communion with Jesus Christ as His members, and 
that they partake in His riches and in His gifts. Secondly, 
that every one ought to know that He is obliged to employ, 
with an honest heart and cheerfulness, all the gifts which He has 
received, to the profit and salvation of the other members. 

66. What do you believe of the remission of sins ? 

That in consideration of the satisfaction made by Jesus 
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Christ, God will no longer remember my sins or my corrupt 
nature, against which I am to fight all my life long ; but that 
He graciously gives me the justification of Christ Jesus, that I 
may never come into judgment before Him. 

67. What comfort does * the resurrection of the body * give 
you? 

That not only my soul, upon the leaving this life, shall be 
immediately carried up to heaven, to be united to Jesus Christ 
its Head, but that my body, being also raised again by the power 
of that Divine Bedeemer, shall be reunited to my soul, and 
rendered conformable to the glorious body of Jesus Christ. 

58. And what consolation do you receive from the article of 
eternal life ? 

That as at present I perceive in my heart a beginning of 
eternal joy, I shall likewise after this life enjoy that perfect 
happiness which the eye has not seen, or ear heard, and which 
never entered into the heart of man to conceive, by praising 
God to all eternity. 

59. But what does the believing of all this signify to you ? 
That in believing it I am justified before God, and made an 

inheritor of life everlasting. 

60. How are you justified before God ? 

By a true faith in Jesus Christ alone ; so that although my 
conscience reproaches me with having grievously sinned against 
all the Commandments of God, that I have not kept so much as 
one of them, and moreover that I have been continually inclined 
to all evil ; God, nevertheless, without any merit on my part, 
but as an effect of His grace, gives and imputes to me the full 
satisfaction of Jesus Christ, His justification and holiness, in 
such a manner as if I had not sinned at all, and as if I myself 
had falfiUed that perfect obedience which Jesus Christ has 
aocomplished for me, provided I embrace that favour with a 
faithful heart. 

61. Why do you say that you are justified only by &ith ? 

It is not that, in consideration of the worthiness of my faith, 
I am made agreeable to God, but because the satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ, His justification and holiness, are instead of my 
justification before God, and that I cannot apply or appropriate 
them to myself otherwise than by faith alone* 
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62. But why cannot oar good works justify ns before God, 
or at least in part ? 

Because the justification which is to avidl before the 
judgment-seat of Qod must be entirely perfect, and conform- 
able in all its parts to the law of Qod ; and because our best 
deeds in this life are all imperfect, and sullied with sin. 

68. How is it that our good works deserve nothing, since 
Qod will reward them both in this world and in that which is 
to come? 

That reward is not a reward merited, but graciously given. 

64. But does not this doctrine throw mankind into negligence 
and impiety ? 

No; since it is impossible for those who are planted in 
Jesus Christ by a true faith, not to bring forth the fruits of 
acknowledgment. 

65. Since, then, it b by faith alone that we have a part in 
Jesus Christ, and in all His benefits, whence have we that 
futh? 

It comes from the Holy Ghost, who produces it in our 
hearts by the preaching of the Holy Gospel, and who confirms it 
in us by the use of the Sacraments. 

66. What are those Sacraments ? 

They are visible signs and seals instituted by God, that by 
their frequent use He might make us better understand, and seal 
to us the promises made in His Gospel; that is to say, that in 
consideration of the sacrifice alone of Jesus Christ once offered 
upon the cross, He grants us remission of our sins and freely 
gives us life everlasting. 

67. Were, then, the Word and the Sacraments instituted and 
designed for that end, to conduct our fiuth to the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ on the cross, as to the only foundation of our 
salvation ? 

Tes, certainly ; for the Holy Ghost teaches us in the Gospel, 
and assures us by the Sacraments, that our entire salvation is 
founded upon the sacrifice alone of Jesus Christ offered for us on 
the cross. 

68. How many Sacraments has Jesus Christ instituted in the 
New Covenant ? 

Two : Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
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69. How is it that Baptism teaches you, and seals it to yon, 
that the sacrifice alone of Jesus Christ made upon the cross 
turns to your benefit ? 

From this : that Jesus Christ has established this outward 
washing, by adding to it this promise, That as certainly as. I am 
washed with this outward baptism, which is proper to cleanse 
the filth of my body, He will wash me with His blood and 
Spirit, to cleanse me from the impurities of my soul — ^that is to 
say, from my sins. 

70. What do you mean by washing with the blood and 
Spirit of Jesus Christ ? 

That is, to obtain from God a gracious remission of our sins 
by the blood which Jesus Christ shed for us in the sacrifice of 
the cross. It means also to be renewed by the Holy Spirit, and 
to be sanctified in order to become members of Jesus Christ, to 
die more and more to sin, and to walk before God in a way 
unblameable. 

71. Where is it that Jesus Christ has promised us to wash us 
with His blood and His Spirit, as certainly as we are washed 
with the water of baptism ? 

In the very institution of this Sacrament, of which these 
are the terms : ' Go and teach all nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and he that believeth and is baptised shall be saved ; but he 
that beUeveth not shall be damned.' This proposition is also 
mentioned in those places where the Holy Scripture calls 
baptism the washing of our regeneration, and the cleansing us 
from our sins. 

72. Does, then, that outward washing with water cleanse us 
from our sins ? 

No ; for 'tis only the blood of Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost, that cleanseth us from our sins. 

78. Why,then, does the Holy Ghost call baptism the washing 
of our regeneration and the cleansing of us from our sins ? 

It is not without great reason that God thus expresses Him- 
self ; for He does not only teskch us from thence, that as the filth 
of the body is cleansed by water, so are our sins by the blood 
and Spirit of Jesus Christ ; but, moreover. He does hereby assure 
us, as it were by a pledge and a holy sign, that we are as really 
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washed spiritnally from our sins as we are outwardly with the 
water of baptism. 

74. Most little children also be baptised ? 

Yes ; for since they belong as well as the adult to the 
coveivuit With God, and are included in His Church, and also 
since the remission of sins by the blood of Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Qhost, which brings forth fedth, are not less promised to 
them than to the adult ; they ought likewise to be incorporated 
into the Christian Church by baptism, as by a sign of the 
covenant, and be distinguished by that means from the children 
of unbelievers ; as it was practised under the old covenant by 
cfrcumcision, in the stead of which baptism has been instituted 
in the New Testsunent. 

75. How does the Holy Supper teach you and assure you 
that you have Communion with the only sacrifice which Jesus 
Christ offered upon the cross, and with all its benefits ? 

In that Jesus Christ has commanded me, and all His 
believers, to eat of that broken bread, and to drink of that cup in 
remembrance of Him ; and, moreover, in that He assures me, 
first, that His body has been as really offered up on the cross, 
and broken for me, and His blood shed for my sins, as I with 
my own eyes see in the Holy Supper the bread of the Lord 
broken for me, and the cup communicated to me. And, secondly, 
that He will nourish my soul in eternal life with His body 
crucified and blood shed, as certainly as I receive^om the hand 
of the minister, and eat and drink with my mouth, the bread and 
wine as the true Sacraments of the Lord's body and blood. 

76. What is the meaning of eating the body of Jesus Christ 
crucified and drinking His blood that was spilt ? 

It is not only to embrace with a lively faith the Passion and 
death of Jesus Christ, and by that means to obtain remission 
of our sins and life everlasthig, but also to be more and more 
so united to the sacred body of Christ by the Holy Ghost that 
dwells both in Him and in us, that although Jesus Christ is in 
heaven, and we upon the earth, we may be nevertheless flesh of 
His flesh, and bone of His bone ; and that we may be eternally 
animated and conducted by one and the same spirit, as the 
members of a body are by one and the same souL 

77. Where is it that Jesus Christ has promised that He 
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would give to those who believe in Him His body to eat and 
His blood to drink, as certainly as they eat of that broken bread 
and drink of that oup ? 

In the institution of the Holy Supper, of which these are 
the words : * Our Lord, the same night in which He was be- 
trayed, took bread, and when He had given thanks. He broke 
it, and said. Take, eat, this is My body, which is broken for 
you ; this do in remembrance of Me. Afber the same manner 
also He took the oup, when He had supped, saying. This cup 
is the New Testament in My blood ; this do ye, as ofb as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me : for as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till He 
come.* This promise is also mentioned by the Apostle St. Paul 
when he says, * The oup of blessmg which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ ? And the bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ? For we, 
being many, are one bread and one body ; for we are all par- 
takers of that one bread.* 

78. Are the bread and the wine, then, really changed into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ ? 

No; but as in baptism the water is not changed into the 
blood of Christ, and that it is not so much as the washing away 
of our fduB, but only the assurance of it, and the Sacrament 
ordained by God; so in the Holy Supper, the bread is not 
changed into the body of Jesus Christ, although according to 
the nature and propriety of Sacraments it is called His body. 

79. Whence comes it, then, that Jesus Christ calls the bread 
His body and the cup His blood, or the New Covenant in His 
blood ; and that St. Paul calls it the communion of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ ? 

It is not without great reason that Jesus Christ speaks to 
us after that manner ; for He would teach us thereby not only 
that as the bread and the wine nourish us in this temporal life, 
so His body crucified, and His blood which was spilt, are truly 
the meat and drink which nourish our souls in life everlasting, 
but also to assure us much more by these visible signs and 
pledges that we are as truly made partakers of His body and 
of His blood by the operation of the Holy Ghost, as it is true 
that we receive by the mouths of our bodies these tokens con- 
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Beorated in memory of Him ; and that oonsequentlj all His 
Passion and obedience do as certainly belong to us as if we had 
suffered all in onr own persons, and had onrselves made satis- 
&otion to Qod for onr sins. 

80. What difference is there between the Lord's Supper and 
the Mass of the Papists? 

The Lord's Supper is a testimony to us that we have full 
remission of all our sins by the only sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
which He Himself has once fdlfiUed upon the cross ; and that 
we are incorporated by the Holy Ghost in Jesus Christ, who 
with His real body is now in heaven at the right hand of God 
the Father, and requires our worship. But the Mass of the 
Papists teaches that neither the living nor the dead obtain 
remission of their sins by the death of Jesus Christ unless He 
be again offered up daily for them by the hands of the priests. 
It teaches also that Jesus Christ is corporeally under the species 
of bread and wine, and by consequence ought to be adored 
there ; so that the Mass is at the bottom nothing less than 
blaspheming the only sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and a cursed 
idolatry. 

81. Who are those for whom the Lord's Supper was insti- 
tuted? 

For those who are displeased with themselves by reason of 
their sins, but have nevertheless a confidence that they shall be 
forgiven for the love of Jesus Christ, and that the infirmities 
which remain with them shall be mercifully covered by the 
merit of His death and Passion, desiring more and more to 
strengthen their faith and amend their lives. But the hypo- 
crites and those who are not sincerely converted unto God eat 
and drink their own damnation. 

82. Must those also be admitted to the Holy Sacrament 
who by their principles and practices are unbelievers and un- 
godly persons ? 

No ; for that would be to profane the covenant of God, and 
to draw down His wrath upon the whole Church. Wherefore 
the Christian Church is obliged, according to the ordinance of 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles, to exclude all such, by virtue of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, until they discover an 
amendment of their lives. 
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88. What are the keys of the kingdom of heaven ? 

The preaching of the Gospel and the Christian discipline, 
which exdndes from the commnnion of the Chnrch, for by 
these two things the kingdom of heaven is opened to all the 
believers and shnt up against the unbelievers and wicked. 

84. How is the kingdom of heaven opened or shut by the 
preaching of the Gospel ? 

Because, according to the commandment of Jesus Christ, 
there is a declaration and public attestation to all believers in 
general, and to every one of them in particular, that as often 
as they embrace the promises in the Gospel with a true faith 
their sins are truly forgiven them by God through the merits of 
Jesus Christ ; and, on the contrary, declaration is made to the 
unbelievers and impenitent, that the wrath of God and eternal 
damnation rest upon them as long as they shall defer their 
conversion. And that God, according to this sentence, pro- 
nounced in the Holy Gospel, will judge both the one and the 
other in this life, and in the life to come. 

85. How is the kingdom of heaven shut and opened by 
the Christian discipline ? 

Thus: When some persons under the name of Christians 
teach a doctrine or lead a life which is not Christian, if, after 
they have been several times admonished of it in a brotherly 
way, they will not fbrsake their errors and scandalous lives, 
they are cited according to the commandment of Jesus Christ, 
before the Church, or those who are appointed for that purpose ; 
and if they despise their exhortations, these persons exclude 
them, by the interdiction of the Sacraments, from the conunu- 
nion of the Church of God and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
And if, after this, they promise and discover a serious amend- 
ment, they are received as members of Jesus Christ and His 
Church. 

86. Since we are delivered from our misery by the grace of 
Jesus Christ alone, without any regard to our merit, why are 
we, then, obliged to perform good works ? 

Because Jesus Christ, after having redeemed us by His 
blood, and made us free, conforms us also by His Spirit to His 
own image, to the end that we may render our acknowledgment 
to God for His benefits and praise Him all our life long; and, 
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on the other hand, that every believer may be assured of his 
&ith by the finiits that it prodnoeth, and that by a holy conver- 
sation our nei^^bonrs may be won to Jesns Christ. 

87. Gannot those, then, be saved who, continuing in their 
ungodliness and ingratitade, will not be converted to God ? 

No, without doubt ; for the Scripture says that neither the 
unclean, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, and the like, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

88. In how many parts does the true conversion of man 
consist? 

In two parts ; which are, to kill (or put off) the old man, 
and to bring to life (or put on) the new. 

89. What is it to put to death the old man ? 

It is to have a sensible displeasure for having provoked the 
anger of God by our sins, and to hate and shun them every 
day more and more. 

90. And what is it to bring to life the new man ? 

It is to rejoice in God through Jesus Christ, and to apply 
ourselves sincerely to all good works with affection and pleasure 
according to the will of God. 

91. But what are these good works ? 

They are those only which are done with a true fiedth, 
according to the law of G^ and only for His honour ; and 
not those which are founded upon our own will, or the insti- 
tution of man. 

92. Bepeat the law of God. 

When God gave it to man. He spoke all these words, say- 
ing, *I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

* h Thou shalt have none other Gods but Me. 

* 2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them ; for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate Me, and showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love Me, and keep My commandments. 
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' 8. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
yarn, for the Lord will not hold him guiltleBS that taketh His 
name in vain. 

* 4. Bemember the Sabbath day to keep it holy : six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within 
thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.* 

The Second Table 

* 5. Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

* 6. Thou shalt not kill. 

* 7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

* 8. Thou shalt not steal. 

* 9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

* 10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbour's.' 

98. How are these Ten Commandments divided ? 

Into two tables ; the first of which teaches us in four com- 
mandments our duty towards God, and the second teaches us in 
six commandments how we are to behave towards our neighbour. 

94. What does God enjoin in the first commandment ? 
That, having at heart tiie salvation of my soul, I should avoid 

and keep myself from all sorts of idolatry, witchcraft, enchant- 
ment, magic and superstition, and invocation of saints or other 
creatures ; and that, on the contrary, I should learn to know the 
true G^ to put my trust in Him only, to submit myself to Him 
alone, with all humility and patience, to expect from Him alone 
all good, to love Him, to honour Him and fear Him with all my 
heart ; so as rather to renounce all the creatures, than do the 
least thing against His will. 

95. What is idolatry? 

That is to make to one's self, or to have in the place of the 
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trae God, or in oonjnnotion with the tnie God, who makes Him- 
self known to as in His Word, any other object in which to pnt 
one*s confidence. 

96. What is it that God requires in the second command- 
ment ? 

That we shonld not make to onrselves any representation of 
the Deity, and that we should not render any other honour to 
God than what He has recommended to us in His Word. 

97. Must we, then, have no images at all ? 

We cannot, neither ought we to, represent God in any manner 
whatsoever; and as for creatures, though we may represent 
them, God nevertheless forbids us to make or have any image of 
them, to honour or to employ it in His service. 

98. But may not they be suffered in the churches, as books 
for the vulgar and ignorant ? 

No ; for we ought not to pretend to be wiser than God, who 
will not instruct Christians by dumb images, but by the lively 
preaching of His Word. 

99. What is the sense of the third commandment ? 

That we should not only not dishonour and abuse the name 
of God by blasphemies, false oaths, and by unprofitable swear- 
ing, but also that neither by our silence or connivance we share 
in so horrible a sin. In a word, that we never have the holy 
name of God in our mouths but with fear and reverence ; and 
consequently that it be purely confessed, invoked, and glorified 
by all our words and by all our works. 

100. Is it, then, so great a crime to dishonour the name of 
God by oaths and blasphemies, that God will stretch His anger 
even against those who do not prohibit and hinder those blas- 
phemies and oaths as much as in their power ? 

Yes, most assuredly; for there is no greater sin, or that more 
provokes the wrath of God, than the blaspheming of His name, 
for which reason He has commanded it to be punished with 
death. 

101. But may we not swear religiously by the name of God? 
Yes; when the magistrate, or otherwise some necessity, 

exacts it, for confirming persons* fidelity and veracity, for the 
glory of God and the safety of one's neighbour. For this 
manner of swearing is founded on the Word of God, and we find 
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that it has been used by the feuthfdl under the Old and New 
Testament. 

102. And may we not swear neither by the Saints, or by any 
other creature ? 

No ; for swearing legally is praying unto God that He, who 
alone knows the hearts, will give testimony of the truth, and 
punish me if I swear falsely ; which is an honour that belongs 
not to any creature. 

108. What is it that God enjoins in His fourth command- 
ment ? 

First, that the service of the Church, or the ministry of the 
Word, be carefully maintained as well as the schools. That I 
should not fail, especially on the Sabbath day — that is to say, on 
the day of rest — to be in the church of God, to hear His Word, 
to partake of the Sacraments, to call publicly on the name of 
God, and to give a helping hand Christianlike to the poor. 
Secondly, that all the days of my life I should cease from my 
evil works, to give place to God's work in my heart by His 
Spirit, and that thus I may in this life begin the eternal 
Sabbath. 

104. What does God recommend to you in the fifth com- 
mandment ? 

That I render to my father and mother, and all my supe- 
riors, all honour, love, and fidelity ; that I submit myself with 
all respect to their good instructions, and with a suitable obe- 
dience to their corrections ; and that if they have any infirmity 
and defects, I bear with them patiently, since it has pleased God 
to make use of them to conduct (sic : ? correct) me. 

105. What does God require in the sixth commandment ? 
That I should neither in thought, word, or countenance, and 

much less in deed, either by myself or by any other, dishonour, 
hate, woTmd, or kill my neighbour ; but that I cast off all desire 
of revenge. He forbids me also to do ill to myself, or willingly 
to expose myself to any danger ; for God has put the sword into 
the hand of the magistrate to punish murder. 

106. But this commandment seems to forbid nothing but 
murder ? 

God, in forbidding murder, shows us that He has a hatred to 
everything that may be the root of it ; as envy, hatred, anger, 
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and the desire of revenge: and He looks upon all this as 
mnrder. 

107. But is it not snffioient, if we take not away the life of 
our neighbour, as was said just now ? 

No ; for God, in forbidding us envy, hatred, and anger, com- 
mands us to love our neighbour as ourselves, and to treat him 
with all manner of patience, peace, sweetness, mercy and good- 
will ; to divert and hinder, as much as possibly we can, the 
mischief which others would do to him, and even to do good to 
our enemies. 

108. What does the seventh commandment teach us? 

That all uncleanness is cursed of God, and that by conse- 
quence, hating it from the bottom of our hearts, we ought to live 
after a manner chaste and regular, whether in the holy state of 
matrimony or out of that state. 

109. Does not God in this commandment forbid adultery, 
and the like scandals ? 

As our bodies and souls are the temples of the Holy Spirit, 
God will have us preserve both the one and the other pure and 
holy : and for that reason He forbids us all sorts of uncleanness, 
whether in our actions, in our behaviour, in our thoughts, in our 
words, in our desires, and everything which may incline man 
thereto. 

110. What does God forbid us in the eighth commandment ? 
It does not only forbid us theft and robbery, which are 

crimes punishable by the laws, but it also treats as so many 
sorts of robberies all the wicked ways by which we endeavour to 
draw to ourselves the goods of our neighbours, whether by open 
force or under the colour of justice, either by false weights and 
measure, bad merchandise and money, by usury, or by any 
other means forbid by God ; and it also fDrbids all sorts of 
covetousness, ajid the making aji ill use or being lavish of those 
good things He is pleased to give us. 

111. But what does God command you here ? 

He commands me to procure the good of my neighbour with 
all my power, and to deal with him in the same manner as I 
would have him deal by me. And, besides. He recommends to 
me to labour faithfully, that I may be able to assist the poor in 
their necessities. 
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112. What is in substance the sense of the ninth com- 
mandment ? 

That I should not bear false witness against any person, nor 
put a wrong construction on his words ; that I should be neither 
a backbiter nor slanderer ; that I should not judge anybody, 
nor be assistant to condenm him rashly, without having heard 
him: but that I avoid all manner of lying and deceit, as so 
many works of the devil, that I may not draw upon myself the 
most severe effects of the wrath of God. It commands me also 
that, whether in judgment or on any other occasion, I be a lover 
of truth, and that I speak and confess it in sincerity. Finally, 
that upon occasion I keep up the honour and reputation of my 
neighbour, and advance it with all my power. 

118. What does the tenth commandment forbid us ? 

That there never enter into our hearts the least desire or the 
least thought contrary to the law of God ; but that we at all 
times abhor sin from the bottom of our hearts, and that we take 
pleasure in doing justice. 

114. But can those who are converted to God perfectly keep 
all these commandments ? 

No; for even those who are most holy have, whilst they 
continue in this life, only a small beginning of this obedience ; 
though nevertheless they begin to live with a serious application 
not only according to some, but according to all the oonmiand- 
ments of Gbd. 

115. Why, then, is God pleased to recommend to us so 
severely the obedience to His commandments, if there be no 
one able to fulfil them in this life ? 

First, that during our whole life we should learn to know 
more and more how much we are inclined to sin, and that it 
may induce us with more fervency to desire that God would 
pardon us, and to seek our justification in Jesus Christ ; and 
also that we may apply ourselves incessantly to beg of God the 
grace of His Holy Spirit, in order to be from day to day more 
conformable to His likeness ; so that when we depart this life, we 
may attain the perfection proposed. 

116. Why is prayer necessary for Christians ? 

Because it is the chief part of the acknowledgment which 
God demands of us, and that He will not give His grace and 
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His Holy Spirit but to those who ask it with sighs and continual 
fervent prayers, and who render Him thanks for it after they 
have received it. 

117. What ought prayer to be, to make it agreeable to God, 
and that He may vouchsafe to hear it ? 

We must first, with a good heart, call upon the only true 
Gk>d, who has made Himself known to us by His Word, that we 
may obtain from Him whatsoever He orders us to beg of Him. 
Secondly, we ought to know sincerely and thoroughly our own 
necessities and our misery, that we may humble ourselves 
deeply before His Majesty. And finally, we must lay down 
this foundation, that without having regard to our unworthiness. 
He will most certainly hear our prayers for the love of Jesus 
Christ, as He has promised us in His Word. 

118. What would God have us ask of Him in our prayers ? 
Whatsoever is necessary to us both for body and soul, and 

what our Lord Jesus Christ has summed up in the prayer which 
He Himself has taught us. 

119. Beoite it. 

* Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name ; 
Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ; give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us; and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil : for Thine 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.' 

120. Why has Jesus Christ commanded us to use the term 
of * Our Father' when we speak to God ? 

That it may stir up in us at the beginning of our prayer a 
filikl fear, and firm confidence in God, which are the two 
foundations of prayer ; for, in effect, God is become our Father 
through Jesus Christ, and, as such, we ought to be persuaded 
that He will more easily grant us what we ask with fedth, than 
our parents do those things we ask of them. 

121. Why is it added, * which art in heaven ' ? 

That we may not have any earthly thought of the Migesty of 
God, and that we may expect from His almighty power what- 
soever is necessary for both body and soul. 

122» What is the first petition ? 
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* Hallowed be Thy Name.* That is to say, grant us first to 
know Thee rightly, to sanctify Thee, and to praise Thee in all 
Thy works, wherein Thou makest a bright display of Thy 
power, wisdom, goodness, justice, mercy, and truth. Grant us 
likewise so to regulate our thoughts, words, and actions, and in 
a word all our lives, that Thy Name may never be blasphemed 
on our accoTmt, but rather always honoured and glorified. 

128. What is the second petition ? 

* Thy kingdom come.* That is to say, conduct us so by Thy 
Spirit, that we may always submit ourselves more and more to 
Thee. Preserve Thy Church, and increase it ; destroy all the 
works of the devil, and all power whatsoever that rises up 
against Thy Majesty ; overturn all designs which are formed 
against Thy Holy Word, until Thy kingdom be fully revealed, 
when Thou wilt be all in all. 

124. What is the third petition ? 

*Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.* That is to 
say, bring it about, that we and all mankind may give up our 
own wills, to perform none but Thine, which is only good ; and 
that we submit to it without contradiction, and that every one 
in his vocation may acquit himself of his duty, and do Thy will 
with the same readiness and faithfulness as the angels do in 
heaven. 

125. What is the fourth petition ? 

' Give us this day our daily bread.* That is to say, be pleased 
to provide us with whatsoever is necessary for the body, that we 
may always know Thou art the only Fountain of all happiness, 
and that neither our cares, nor our labour, nor even the good 
things which Thou hast given us, can avail us anything without 
Thy blessing ; and that by consequence we ought to withdraw 
our trust in all creatures, and place it only in Thee. 

126. What is the fifth petition ? 

'And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.* That is, be pleased to pardon us poor 
sinners all our faults, and for the sake of the blood of Jesus 
Christ do not impute to us that malignity which is always 
attached to our nature ; and likewise let us find in ourselves 
this testimony of Thy grace, to have a firm resolution cordially 
to forgive the faults of our neighbours. 
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127. What is the sixth petition ? 

* And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.' 
That is, since we are so weak of ourselves, that we cannot 
submit one moment, and that moreover the devil, the world, and 
our own flesh, which are our mortal enemies, are continually 
making war against us, be pleased, God, to preserve and fortify 
us by the virtue of Thy Holy Spirit, to the end that we may not 
sink in this spiritual combat, but that we may always resiBt with 
courage, until at last we gain a complete victory. 

128. What is the conclusion of that prayer ? 

' For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever 
and ever.* That is to say, we ask all these things of Thee, 
because as being our King, and having all things in Thy power, 
Thou hast both the ability and the will to grant us all that is 
good; the glory whereof comes not to us, but to Thy Holy 
Name, which ought to be eternally praised for it. 

129. What does the word * Amen * signify ? 

< Amen.* That is to say, this is true and certain : for it is 
more true that my prayer is heard by God than I find in my 
heart that it is my desire it should be so. 
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'THE SHORTER CATECHISM OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES AT WEST- 
MINSTER [A.D. 1647]. 

1. What is the chief end of man ? 

Man's chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for 
ever. 

2. What rule hath God given to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy Him ? 

The Word of God (which is contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments) is the only rule to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy Him. 

8. What do the Scriptures principally teach ? 

The Scriptures principally teeush what man is to helieve 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man. 

4. What is God ? 

God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in His 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth, 

5. Are there more Gods than one ? 

There is but one only, the living and true God. 

6. How many Persons are there in the Godhead ? 

There are three Persons in the Godhead — the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory. 

7. What are the decrees of God ? 

The decrees of G^ are His eternal purpose, according to 
the counsel of His will, whereby, for His own glory. He hath 
fore-ordidned whatsoever comes to pass. 

8. How doth God execute His decrees ? 

God executeth His decrees in the works of creation and 
providence. 

> See p. 80. 
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9. What is the work of creation ? 

The work of creation is God*s making all things of nothing, 
hy the word of His power, in the space of six days, and all 
very good. 

10. How did God create man ? 

God created man, male and female, after His own image, 
in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, with dominion over 
the creatures. 

11. What are God's works of providence ? 

God's works of providence are His most holy, wise, and 
powerful preserving and governing all His creatures and all 
their actions. 

12. What special act of providence did God exercise towards 
man in the estate wherein he was created ? 

When God had created man. He entered into a covenant 
of life with him, upon condition of perfect ohedience ; forbid- 
ding him to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
upon pain of death. 

18. Did our first parents continue in the estate wherein they 
were created ? 

Our first parents, being left to the freedom of their own 
will, fell firom the estate wherein they were created, by sinning 
against God. 

14. What is sin ? 

Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God. 

15. What was the sin whereby our first parents fell from 
the estate wherein they were created ? 

The sin whereby our first parents fell firom the estate 
wherein they were created was their eating the forbidden fruit. 

16. Did all mankind fall in Adam's first transgression ? 
The covenant being made with Adam, not only for himself, 

but for his posterity, all mankind descending from liim by 
ordinary generation, sinned in him, and fell with him, in his 
first transgression. 

17. Into what estate did the fall bring mankind ? 

The fall brought mankind into an estate of sin and misery. 

18. Wherein consists the sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell ? 
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The sinfulness of that estate wheremto man fell, consists in 
the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of original righteousness, 
and the corruption of his whole nature (which is commonly 
called Original Sin), together with all actual transgressions 
which proceed from it. 

19. What is the misery of that estate whereinto man 
fell? 

All mankind by their fall lost communion with God, are 
nnder His wrath and curse, and so made liable to all miseries 
in this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for ever. 

20. Did God leave all mankind to perish in the estate of sin 
and misery ? 

God, having out of His mere good pleasure, from all eternity, 
elected some to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of 
grace to deliver them out of the estate of sin and misery, and 
to bring them into an estate of salvation by a Redeemer. 

21. Who is the Redeemer of God's elect ? 

The only Bedeemer of God's elect is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, being the eternal Son of God, became man, and so was 
and continneth to be God and man, in two distinct natures and 
one Person, for ever. 

22. How did Christ being the Son of God become man ? 
Christ, the Son of God, became man by taking to Himself a 

true body and a reasonable soul, being conceived by the power 
of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and bom of 
her, yet without sin. 

28. What offices doth Christ execute as our Bedeemer ? 

Christ, as our Bedeemer, executeth the offices of a prophet, 
of a priest, and of a king, both in Bis estate of humiliation and 
exaltation. 

24. How doth Christ execute the office of a prophet ? 
Christ executeth the office of a prophet in revealing to us, 

by His Word and Spirit, the will of God for our salvation. 

25. How doth Christ execute the office of a priest ? 
Christ executeth the office of a priest in His once offering up 

of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice and reconcile us 
to Gt>d ; and in making continual intercession for us. 

26. How doth Christ execute the office of a king ? 

Christ executeth the office of a king in subduing us to Him- 

q2 
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■elf, in mling and defending us, and in restraining and con- 
quering all ELis and onr enemies. 

27. Wherein did Christ's humiliation consist ? 

Christ's humiliation consisted in His being bom, and that in 
a low condition, made under the law, undergoing the miseries 
of this life, the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the cross ; 
in being buried, and continuing under the power of death for a 
time. 

28. Wherein consisteth Christ's exaltation ? 

Christ's exaltation consisteth in His rising again from the 
dead on the third day, in ascending up into heaven, in sitting 
at the right hand of God the Father, and in coming to judge the 
world at the last day. 

29. How are we made partakers of the redemption purchased 
by Christ ? 

We are made partakers of the redemption purchased by 
Christ by the effectual application of it to us by His Holy 
Spirit. 

80. How doth the Spirit i^ply to us the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ ? 

The Spirit applieth to us the redemption purchased by Christ 
by working faith in us, and thereby uniting us to Christ in our 
effectual calling. 

31. What is effectual calling ? 

Effectual calling is the work of God's Spirit, whereby, con- 
vincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the 
knowledge of Christ, and renewing our wills. He doth p^nsuade 
and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in 
the Gospel. 

32. What benefits do they that are effectually called partake 
of in this life ? 

They that are effectually called do in this life partake of justi- 
fication, adoption, sanctification, and the several benefits which 
in this life do either accompany or flow from them. 

33. What is justification ? 

Justification is an act of God's free grace, wherein He 
pardoneth ell our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in His 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and 
received by faith alone. 
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84. What is adoption ? 

Adoption is an act of God*8 free grace, whereby we are 
received into the number, and have a right to all the privileges, 
of the sons of God. 

85. What is sanctification ? 

Sanctifioation is the work of God*s free grace, whereby we 
are renewed in the whole man after the image of God, and are 
enabled more and more to die unto sin and live unto righteous- 
ness. 

86. What are the benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctifioation ? 

The benefits which in this life do accompany or flow from 
justification, adoption, and sanctifioation, are assurance of God's 
love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of 
grace, and perseverajice therein to the end. 

87. What benefits do believers receive from Christ at 
death ? 

The souls of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory : and their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the 
resurrection. 

88. What benefits do believers receive from Christ at the 
resurrection ? 

At the resurrection believers, being raised up in glory, shall 
be openly acknowledged and acquitted in the day of judgment, 
and made perfectly blessed in the full enjoying of God to all 
eternity. 

89. What is the duty which Gt>d requireth of man ? 

The duty which God requireth of man is obedience to His 
revealed wHl. 

40. What did God at first reveal to man for the rule of his 
obedience ? 

The rule which God at first revealed to man for his obedi- 
ence was the moral law. 

41. Where is the moral law simmiarily comprehended ? 
The moral law is smnmarily comprehended in the Ten 

Commandments. 

42. What is the sum of the Ten Commandments ? 

The sum of the Ten Commandments is to love the Lord 
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our God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all onr 
strength, and with all our mind; and our neighbour as our- 
selves. 

48. What is the prefSace to the Ten Commandments ? 

The prefiEbce to the Ten Commandments is in these words : 
< I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage/ 

44. What doth the preface to the Ten Commandments teach 
us? 

The prefBbce to the Ten Commandments teacheth us that, 
because God is the Lord, and our God and Redeemer, therefore 
we are bound to keep all His commandments. 

45. Which is the first conmiandment ? 

The first commandment is, ' Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.* 

46. What is required in the first commandment ? 

The first commandment requireth us to know and acknow- 
ledge God to be the only true God, and our God ; and to worship 
and glorify Him accordingly. 

47. What is forbidden in the first commandment ? 

The first commandment forbiddeth the denying, or not 
worshipping and glorifying, the true God as God, and our God ; 
and the giving that worship and glory to any other, which is 
due to Him alone. 

48. What are we specially taught by these words ' before Me ' 
in the first commandment ? 

These words ' before Me * in the first commandment teach us 
that God, who seeth all things, taketh notice of, and is much 
displeased with, the sin of having any other god. 

49. Which is the second commandment ? 

The second commandment is, ' Thou shalt not make imto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth; thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them nor serve them ; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate Me ; and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love Me, and keep My 
commandments. ' 
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50. What is required in the second commandment ? 

The second commandment reqnireth the receiving, observing, 
and keeping pure and entire, all such religious worship and 
ordinances as God hath appointed in His Word. 

51. What is forbidden in the second commandment ? 

The second commandment forbiddeth the worshipping of 
God by images, or any other way not appointed in His Word. 

52. What are the reasons annexed to the second command- 
ment? 

The reasons annexed to the second commandment are God's 
sovereignty over us. His propriety in us, and the zeal He hath 
to His own worship. 

58. Which is the third commandment ? 

The third commandment is, * Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh His name in vain.' 

54. What is required in the third commandment ? 

The third commandment requireth the holy and reverent 
use of God's names, titles, attributes, ordinances. Word, and 
works. 

55. What is forbidden in the third commandment ? 

The third commandment forbiddeth all profEuiing, or abusing 
of any thing whereby God maketh Himself known. 

56. What is the reason annexed to the third command- 
ment? 

The reason annexed to the third commandment is that, how- 
ever the breakers of this commandment may escape punishment 
from men, yet the Lord our God will not suffer them to escape 
His righteous judgment. 

57. Which is the fourth commandment ? 

The fourth commandment is, ' Bemember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy : six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work ; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the 
stranger that is within thy gates : for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it.' 
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58. What is required in the fourth commandment ? 

The fourth commandment requireth the keeping holy to Crod 
such set time as He hath appointed in His Word, expressly one 
whole day in seven, to be a holy Sabbath to HimseUT. 

59. Which day of the seven hath God appointed to be the 
weekly Sabbath ? 

From the beginning of the world to the resurrection of 
Christ, God appointed the seventh day of the week to be the 
weekly Sabbath; and the first day of the week ever since, 
to continue to the end of the world, which is the Christian 
Sabbath. 

60. How is the Sabbath to be sanctified? 

The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that 
day, even from such worldly employments and recreations 
as are lawful on other days, and spending the whole time 
in the public and private exercises of God*s worship, except 
so much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy. 

61. What is forbidden in the fourth commandment ? 

The fourth commandment forbiddeth the omission or care- 
less performance of the duties required, and the profaning the 
day by idleness, or doing that which is in itself sinful, or by 
unnecessary thoughts, words, or works about worldly employ- 
ments or recreations. 

62. What are the reasons annexed to the fourth command- 
ment? 

The reasons annexed to the fourtii commandment are God's 
allowing us six days of the week for our ovm employments, His 
challenging a special propriety in the seventh. His own example, 
and His blessing the Sabbath day. 

68. Which is the fifth commandment ? 

The fifth commandment is, 'Honour thy flither and thy 
mother : that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.' 

64. What is required in the fifth commandment ? 

The fifth coiomandment requireth the preserving the honour, 
and performing the duties, belonging to every one in their 
several places and relations, as superiors, inferiors, or equips. 

65. What is forbidden in the fifth commandment ? 
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The fifth oommandment forbiddeth the neglecting of, or 
doing anything against, the honour and duty which belongeth 
to every one in their several places and relations. 

66. What is the reason annexed to the fifth command- 
ment? 

The reason annexed to the fifth commandment is a promise 
of long life and prosperity (as £ebr as it shall serve for God's 
glory and their own good) to all such as keep this command- 
ment. * 

67. Which is the sixth commandment ? 

The sixth commandment is, * Thou shalt not kill.* 

68. What is required in the sixth commandment ? 

The sixth commandment requireth all lawful endeavours to 
preserve our own life, and the life of others. 

69. What is forbidden in the sixth commandment ? 

The sixth commandment forbiddeth the taking away of our 
own life, or the life of our neighbour unjustly ; and whatsoever 
tendeth thereunto. 

70. Which is the seventh commandment ? 

The seventh commandment is, *Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.' 

71. What is required in the seventh commandment ? 

The seventh commandment requireth the preservation of 
our own and our neighbour's chastity, in heart, speech, and 
behaviour. 

72. What is forbidden in the seventh commandment ? 

The seventh commandment forbiddeth all unchaste thoughts, 
words, and actions. 

78. Which is the eighth commandment ? 

The eighth commandment is, ' Thou shalt not steal.' 

74. What is required in the eighth commandment ? 

The eighth commandment requireth the lawful procuring 
and furthering the wealth and outward estate of ourselves and 
others. 

75. What is forbidden in the eighth commandment ? 

The eighth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever doth, or 
may, unjustly hinder our own or our neighbour's wealth or 
outward estate. 

76. Which is the ninth oommandment ? 
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The ninth commandment is, *Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.' 

77. What is required in the ninth commandment ? 

The ninth commandment requireth the maintaining and 
promoting of truth between man and man, and of our own and 
our neighbour's good name, especially in witness-bearing. 

78. What is forbidden in the ninth commandment ? 

The ninth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever is pre- 
judicial to troth, or injurious to our own or our neighbour's good 
name. 

79. Which is the tenth commandment ? 

The tenth commandment is, *Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, 
nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour's.' 

80. What is required in the tenth commandment ? 

The tenth commandment requireth full contentment with 
our own condition, with a right and charitable frame of spirit 
toward our neighbour and all that is his. 

81. What is forbidden in the tenth commandment ? 

The tenth commandment forbiddeth all discontentment with 
our own estate, envying or grieving at the good of our neighbour, 
and all inordinate motions and affections to any thing that is 
his. 

82. Is any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God? 

No mere man since the fall is able, in this life, perfectly to 
keep the commandments of God, but doth daily break them in 
thought, word, and deed. 

88. Are all transgressions of the law equally heinous ? 

Some sins, in themselves and by reason of several aggrava- 
tions, are more heinous in the sight of God than others. 

84. What doth every sin deserve ? 

Every sin deserveth God's wrath and curse, both in this life 
and that which is to come. 

85. What doth God require of us, that we may escape His 
wrath and curse due to us for sin ? 

To escape the wrath and curse of God due to us for sin, God 
requireth of us fiuth in Jesus Christ, repentance unto life, with 
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the diligent use of all the outward means whereby Christ com- 
municateth to us the benefits of redemption. 

86. What is faith in Jesus Christ ? 

Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we receive 
and rest upon Him alone for salvation, as He is offered to us in 
the Gospel. 

87. What is repentance unto life ? 

Eepentance unto life is a saving grace, whereby a sinner, out 
of a true sense of his sin and apprehension of the mercy of God 
in Christ, doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it 
unto God, with full purpose of, and endeavour after, new obedi- 
ence. 

88. What are the outward means whereby Christ com- 
municateth to us the benefits of redemption ? 

The outward and ordinary means whereby Christ com- 
municateth to us the benefits of redemption are, His ordinances, 
especially the Word, Sacraments, and prayer; all which are 
made effectual to the elect for salvation. 

89. How is the Word made effectual to salvation ? 

The Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially the 
preaching, of the Word an effectual means of convincing and 
converting sinners, and of building them up in holiness and 
comfort, through faith unto salvation. 

90. How is the Word to be read and heard that it may 
become effectual to salvation ? 

That the Word may become effectual to salvation, we must 
attend thereunto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive 
it with faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise it in 
our lives. 

91. How do the Sacraments become effectual means of sal- 
vation ? 

The Sacraments become effectual means of salvation, not 
from any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them, 
but only by the blessing of Christ and the working of His Spirit 
in them that by faith receive them. 

92. What is a Sacrament ? 

A Sacrament is a holy ordinance instituted by Christ, 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the New 
Covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 
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98. Which are the Sacraments of the New Testament ? 
The Sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord's Sapper. 

94. What is Baptism? 

Baptism is a Sacrament, wherein the washing with water, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, doth signify and seal our ingrafting into Christ and par- 
taking of the benefits of the covenant of grace, and our engage- 
ment to be the Lord's. 

95. To whom is Baptism to be administered ? 

Baptism is not to be administered to any that are out of the 
visible Church, till they profess their faith in Christ and obedi- 
ence to Him ; but the infants of such as are members of the 
visible Church are to be baptised. 

96. What is the Lord's Supper ? 

. The Lord's Supper is a Sacrament, wherein, by giving and 
receiving bread and wine, according to Christ's appointment, 
His death is showed forth ; and the worthy receivers are, not 
after a corporal and carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 
takers of His body and blood, with all His benefits, to their 
spiritual nourishment and growth in grace. 

97. What is required to the worthy receiving of the Lord's 
Supper ? 

It is required of them that would worthily partake of 
the Lord's Supper that they examine themselves of their 
knowledge to discern the Lord's body, of their faith .to feed 
upon Him, of their repentance, love, and new obedience; 
lest, coming unworthily, they eat and drink judgment to 
themselves. 

98. What is prayer ? 

Prayer is an offering up of our desires to God, for things 
agreeable to His will, in the name of Christ, with confession of 
our sins, and thankful acknowledgment of His mercies. 

99. What rule hath God given for our direction in 
prayer ? 

The whole Word of God is of use to direct us in prayer, 
but the special rule of direction is that form of prayer 
which 'Christ taught His disciples, commonly called the Lord's 
Prayer. 
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100. What doth the preface of the Lord's Prayer teach 

The preface of the Lord's Prayer, which is, * Our Father 
Which art in heaven,' teacheth us to draw near to God with 
all holy reverence and confidence, as children to a fftther able 
and ready to help us ; and that we should pray with and for 
others. 

101. What do we pray for in the first petition ? 

In the first petition, which is * Hallowed be Thy Name,' we 
pray that God wotdd enable us and others to glorify Him in all 
that whereby He maketh Himself known, and that He would 
dispose all things to His own glory. 

102. What do we pray for in the second petition ? 

In the second petition, which is ' Thy Kingdom come,' we 
pray that Satan's kingdom may be destroyed ; and that the 
kingdom of grace may be advanced, ourselves and others 
brought into it, and kept in it ; and that the kingdom of glory 
may be hastened. 

108. What do we pray for in the third petition ? 

In the third petition, which is * Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,' we pray that God by His grace would make us 
able and willing to know, obey, and submit to His will in all 
things, as the angels do in heaven. 

104. What do we pray for in the ourth petition ? 

In the fourth petition, which is * Give us this day our daily 
bread,' we pray that of God's fi:ee gift we may receive a compe- 
tent portion of the good things of this life, and enjoy His blessing 
with them. 

105. What do we pray for in the fifth petition ? 

In the fifth petition, which is * And forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors,' we pray that God for Christ's sake 
would freely pardon all our sins; which we are the rather 
encoxiraged to ask, because by His grace we are enabled from 
the heart to forgive others. 

106. What do we pray for in the sixth petition ? 

In the sixth petition, which is ' And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,* we pray that God would either 
keep ns from being tempted to sin, or support and deliver us 
when we are tempted. 
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107. What doth the conclusion of the Lord's Prayer teach 
us? 

The conclusion of the Lord's Prayer, which is * For Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen,' 
teacheth us to take our encouragement in prayer from God only, 
and in our prayers to praise Him, ascribing kingdom, poweri 
and glory to Him : and, in testimony of our desire and assu- 
rance to be heard, we say, ' Amen.* 
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' EXTRACT FROM ' THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE RUSSIAN CHURCH^ 

TRANSLATBD BT THB REV. W. B. BLAOKMOBB. 

A BRIEF CATECHISM (pp. 7-18) 

Why dost thou call thyself a Christian ? 

Because I believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and follow His 
holy law. 

What does the Christian fiedth teach ? 

It teaches all trath and all virtue, as is to be found at length 
in the books of the Prophets and Apostles. The same, to help 
my memory, has been briefly comprised in the symbol of our 
Orthodox Faith, which I have by heart, and on the proper 
occasions repeat thus : ' I believe in one God,' &c. 

Of what does this symbol or Creed first put thee in mind ? 

Of God, that He made me and all the world ; and governs 
and preserves me and all the world; and therefore my con- 
science continually reminds me that I ought to love TTim with 
all my heart, worship Him in sincerity, and believe that then 
only can I think or act well, when I think and act as His holy 
law commands. 

How thinkest or conceivest thou of God ? 
I think, conceive, and believe that God is one, and that 
beside Him there is none other ; and that He is from everlast- 
ing, without either beginning or end ; that He is a Spirit, in- 
corporeal and immortal, just and merciful ; that He is present 

' This is not Philaret's Oateohism (p. 81), but part of the Bussian 
Primer, which was in use in Bussia before the time of Peter I. (see 
Blackmore's Doctrme of the Russian Church, Preface, p. v). 
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everywhere ; that He sees and hears and knows all things, even 
our inmost thoughts and intentions. 

Is it enough to have this knowledge and conception of God, 
and then do as thou pleasest ? 

By no means ; as I have this knowledge of God, so should 
I also live agreeably thereto ; for instance, if I know that God 
is just, I should fear to do evil, lest I fall under His just judg- 
ment, and lose the blessings of Bis mercy and goodness ; if I 
know that God is merciful, I ought to repent me of all that I 
have done amiss, in the hope that He will not reject my repent- 
ance ; if He is omnipresent and omniscient, I ought neither to 
do nor even think any evil, but strive to serve Him always 
with a pure conscience and blameless thoughts. 

What does the Christian faith teach of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

That He of His mercy to us sinners came down from heaven, 
took upon Him our flesh, revealed to us His will, and enlightened 
our darkened understanding with the true knowledge of God ; 
and finally, in proof of His great love for us, and for the cleans- 
ing of our sins, died upon the Cross ; but rose again on the 
third day, and ascended with His flesh into heaven. 

What availeth this doctrine of the Christian faith for thy 
better life? 

It supplies the strongest possible motives to the love of 
God. For if God so loved me that He was pleased to suffer in 
hmnan flesh all manner of sufferings and to die for my sake, I 
should be the most ungrateful of all creatures if I did not strive 
to love Him always with my whole heart, and set the love of 
Him before all things ; also in this fSedth I have the greatest 
comfort, inasmuch as it gives me a sure hope of receiving from 
God everything that is good to me. If He spared not His own 
Son for my sake, how much more will He for His sake give me 
all besides I 

What benefit dost thou receive from Holy Baptism ? 

I receive remission of sins, and am added to the company of 
Chnst's people ; at the same time I promise before God and 
before His Church to live henceforth a clean and sinless life, 
even as I came up clean and sinless from the water. 

Why dost thou receive the Communion ? 
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That thereby I might receive Christ Himself, and renewal 
of strength and grace to live a holy and Christian life ; also for 
the comfort and edification of all other Christians, my brethren, 
that they, seeing me approach the altar with them, may know 
that I am still a member of the Church, and that I desire to 
remain ever with them in love and unity. 

Why oughtest thou to confess ? 

In order to offer to God contrition for my sins, with purpose 
of amendment for the future ; and so upon this my contrition 
to receive of God*s mercy absolution through my ghostly 
father. 

What general rule oughtest thou to follow in matters of 
Christian discipline and order ? 

I ought to do all things as is commanded or shall be com- 
manded by my Holy Mother the Church ; and for this cause I 
will daily pray unto God that I may never fall away from her, 
but constantly flee all schism, strife, and dissension. 

What dost thou hope to gain by the perfect fulfilment of 
thy Christian duty ? 

I hope to gain from God's mercy all blessings both temporal 
and eternal ; that is to say, in this life all manner of satisfac- 
tion and honour, and, in the life to come, eternal happiness. 
For I believe that my just Lord wiU come to judge the quick 
and the dead, and that after that judgment neither the happi- 
ness of good people nor the torments of the bad shall have an 
end. 

Is faith alone without good works enough for salvation ? 

By no means, for faith without works is dead. 

Where hast thou rules prescribed for good works ? 

In the Law of God, which is contained in the following 
Ten Commandments : — 

(i) I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have none other 
gods but Me. 

(ii) Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth ; thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor serve them. 

(iii) Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 
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(iv) Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy ; six days 
ehalt thon labour, and do in them tM that thon hast to do ; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. 

(v) Honour thy father and thy mother, that it may be well 
with thee, and that thy days may be long upon the earth. 

(vi) Thou shalt do no murder. 

(vii) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(viii) Thou shalt not steaL 

(is) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

(x) Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house, nor his field, nor his servant, nor 
his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any other beast, nor any- 
thing that is his. 

What dost thou learn from the first commandment ? 

I learn to believe with my heart and confess with my lips 
one only God, to love and honour Him only above ail things, to 
trust in Him and Him only ; and therefore to flee by all means 
all atheism, polytheism, sorcery, superstition, heresy and schism ; 
likewise all pride, which trusts in its own inventions, in its own 
or others' strength or riches, without considering the Providence 
of God. 

How ought we to honour the Saints who have pleased God ? 

Not as God Himself; but as Bis servants, who enjoy His 
favour and intercede with Him for our salvation ; and withal 
we should imitate their lives. 

What doth God forbid in the second commandment ? 

He forbids us to honour graven images, or any creature 
whatever as God ; He forbids us likewise to be superstitious or 
hypocritical, covetous, or lovers of pleasure ; for the covetous 
man and the lover of pleasure serves Mammon as his idol. 

How ought we to honour the Holy Icons ? 

We ought to honour them, but not make gods of them ; for 
Icons are merely representations, which serve to remind us of 
the works of God and of His servants, to the intent that we by 
looking on them maybe stirred up to the imitation of holiness. 

What doth God forbid in the third commandment ? 

He bids us not to use His name thoughtlessly, but only in 
our prayers, or in lawful oaths on necessary occasions, and even 
then with great reverence and caution ; and therefore it is highly 
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sinfdl to say anything against God, the Faith, or the Holy 
Church, to perjure oneself, to use God's name lightly, to ask 
anything improper of Him, or to break one's own good and 
lawful promises. 

What doth God require in the fourth commandment ? 

He requires us on all Sundays and holy days to leave off our 
business and labour, to go to church, to hear and read attentively 
for our spiritual instruction, to teach our children and household 
at home the law of God, and carefully avoid all vice and dis* 
sipation, especially drunkenness, which is sinful on any day, but 
above all on these, which are set apart to be kept holy. 

What doth God require in the fifth commandment ? 

He commands us to honour and obey our parents, a name 
which includes our sovereign, our spiritual pastors, and civil 
governors, our teachers, benefactors, and elders ; also to love 
all men even as ourselves. 

What is the duty of parents and children ? 

Parents ought to bring up their children in the fear of God, 
and teach them His laws ; they ought to form them from their 
infancy to habits of industry, economy, and good behaviour to 
other people, keep them from bad company, never themselves 
say or do before them anything which may harm, correct them 
with mildness rather than severity, and root deeply in their 
minds this truth, that virtue alone makes people happy, while 
vice always leads to ruin. The duty of children, on the other 
hand, is to love, honour, and obey their parents, and in time of 
poverty and age to support and comfort them, and so pay the 
debt of gratitude which they owe them. 

What is the duty of masters and servants ? 

Masters ought to be as fathers to their servants, and servants 
ought to obey their masters, and be industrious, faithful, and 
respectful. 

What is the duty of husbands and wives ? 

The husband ought to love his wife, and not deal harshly 
with her, but correct her infirmities with a discreet condescen- 
sion ; and in the management of their common household and 
the education of their children^ he should treat her as his most 
faithful helpmate. The duty of women is to love and honour 
their husbands, to suit their manners to them, and even take 

b2 
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any wrongs that may be put on them with a meek spirit. 
The duty of both is to keep their fidelity to each other's bed 
blameless. 

What is the general duty of every man to all others ? 

It is the duty of every man to behave to all others with 
civility, respect, and condescension; to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, to visit the sick, to convert the sinner from 
his sin, to teach the ignorant the law, to give good counsel, and 
tg pray to the all-mercifdl God for the salvation of all. 

What doth God forbid in the sixth commandment ? 

He forbids me to do any man any kind of hurt, either myselt 
or through others, by deed or thought ; willing me rather to do 
what I can to keep every man from hurt : and therefore it is a 
heinous sin in God's sight either to kill a man, in whatever way 
it may be, or to aid in compassing his death by counsel or deed, 
or suffer him knowingly to incur peril of death or harm : for 
instance, to know of any evil design and not tell, to conceal 
robbers, to see a fight and not interfere, or a fire and not try to 
put it out, or to refuse assistance to the poor or sick. The same 
commandment also absolutely forbids men to conmut suicide, 
and teaches them to take care of their health as the precious 
gift of God. 

What doth God forbid in the seventh commandment ? 

He forbids fornication, adultery, and all manner of carnal 
sin and uncleanness, to which man is prompted by lust ; like- 
wise all that leads to such sins ; as drunkenness, idleness, filthy 
talking, dancings, games, inamodest songs and books; and so it 
commands men and women to live in chastity and purity. 

What doth God forbid in the eighth commandment? 

He forbids me either openly or secretly to take anything 
from any man, to conceal anything f oimd, to screen a runaway 
or deserter, to feed my beast from another man's manger, hay- 
rack, or garden, to encroach on land not my own, to overreach 
any man in selling, buying, or exchange, to keep back from the 
labourer his hire, to take usury, especially from the poor, to 
embezzle or secrete the money of the sovereign, the Church, or 
the poor. And therefore it is my duty to flee idleness and be 
industrious, for by industry I may not only keep myself and 
my household in plenty, but may also have wherewithal to 
relieve the poor. 
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What doth God forbid m the ninth commandment ? 

He forbids me to bear false witness, to accuse falsely, to 
calmnniate, to throw dishonour or ridicule upon any man, to 
condenm, to put an ill-construction on other people's words ; in 
a word, He commands me to abstain from all manner of lying 
and deceit, and this the more, as such sins are of the father of 
lies, the devil. 

What doth God forbid in the tenth commandment ? 

He forbids me not only to do any evil, but so much as to 
think of it, or desire it in my heart ; for from evil thoughts it is 
very easy to pass to evil deeds. 

What needest thou to enable thee to keep these command- 
ments ? 

The assistance of God*s grace, which, like every good thing, 
is to be obtained by hearty prayer. And prayer is the lifting 
up of our minds and hearts to God, to seek from Him those good 
things which are necessary and profitable for our souls. 
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A CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE ' 

APPBOVBD BY THE OABDINAL ABGHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF 
BNOLAND AND WALES. 

FAITH 
CHAPTER I 

1. Who made you ? 
God made me. 

2. Why did God make you ? 

God made me to know Him, love Him, and serve Him in 
this world, and to be happy with Him for ever in the next. 
8. To whose»image and likeness did God make you ? 
Gk)d made me to His own image and likeness. 

4. Is this likeness to^God in your body or in your soul ? 
This likeness to God is chiefly in my soul. 

5. How is your soul like to God ? 

My soul is like to God because it is a spirit, and is immortaL 

6. What do you mean when you say that your soul is 
immortal? 

When I say that my soul is immortal, I mean that my soul 
can never die. 

7. Of which must you take most care, of your body or of 
your soul ? 

I must take most care ot my soul ; for Christ has said, * What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his own soul ? ' ^ 

8. What must you do to save your soul ? 

> This Catechism is commonly called the Penny Catechism (see 
p. 81). 

^ Matt.zvi.26. 
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To save my soul I must worship God by Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; that is, I must believe in Him, I must hope in Him, 
and I must love Him with my whole heart. 

CHAPTER II 

9. What is Faith ? 

Faith is a supernatural gift of God, which enables us to 
believe without doubting whatever God has revealed. 

10. Why must you believe whatever God has revealed ? 

I must believe whatever God has revealed because God is 
the very Truth, and can neither deceive nor be deceived. 

11. How are you to know what God has revealed ? 

I am to know what God has revealed by the testimony, 
teaching, and authority of the Catholic Church. 

12. Who gave the Catholic Church divine authority to 
teach? 

Jesus Christ gave the Catholic Church divine authority to 
teach when He said, * Go ye and tecush all nations.* ' 



THE APOSTLES' CREED 

13. What are the chief things which God has revealed ? 
The chief things which God has revealed are contained in 

the Apostles* Creed. 

14. Say the Apostles* Creed. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth ; — and in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord; — ^who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary ; — 
suffered imder Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ; — 
He descended into hell; the third day He rose again from the 
dead; — He ascended into heaven ; sitteth at the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty; — ^from thence He shall come to 
judge the living and the dead. — I believe in the Holy Ghost ; — 
The Holy Catholic Church ; — The Communion of Saints ; — the 
forgiveness of sins ; — the resurrection of the body ; — and life 
everlasting. Amen. 

^ Matt.zzviii. 19. 
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16. How ii the AposUes* Greed divided ? 

The ApoeileB* Creed ii divided into twelve parts or articles. 

FIB8T ARTICLE OF THE CREED 

16. What is the first article of the Creed ? 

The first article of the Creed is, ' I helieve in God the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.* 

17. What is God ? 

Gk)d is the supreme Spirit, who alone exists of Himself and 
is infinite in all perfections. 

18. Why is God called Almighty ? 

God is called * Almighty' because He can do all things; 
* With God all things are possible.' ^ 

19. Why is God called Creator of heaven and earth ? 

God is called * Creator of heaven and earth ' because He 
made heaven and earth, and all things, out of nothing, by His 
word. 

20. Had €k>d any beginning ? 

God had no beginning: He always was. He is, and He 
always will be. 

21. Where is God? 
God is everywhere. 

22. Does €k>d know and see all things ? 

God knows and sees all things, even our most secret 
thoughts. 

28. Has God any body ? 

God has no body : He is a spirit. 

24. Is there only one God ? 
There is only one God. 

25. Are there three Persons in God ? 

There are three Persons in God : God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

26. Are these three Persons three Gods? 

These three Persons are not three Gods : the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are all one and the same God. 

27. What is the mystery of the three Persons in one €h>d 
called ? 

1 Matt. ziz. 26. 
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The mystery of the three Persons in one Ood is called the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 

28. What do you mean by a mystery ? 

By a mystery I mean a truth which is above reason, but 
revealed by God. 

29. Is there any likeness to the Blessed Trinity in your 
soul? 

There is this likeness to the Blessed Trinity in my soul, that 
as in one God there are three Persons, so in my one soul there 
are three powers. 

80. "Which are the three powers of your soul ? 

The three powers of my soul are my memory, my under- 
standing, and my will. 

THE SECOND ARTICLE 

81. What is the second article of the Creed ? 

The second article of the Creed is, * And in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord.' 

82. Who is Jesus Christ ? 

Jesus Christ is God the Son, made man for us. 
88. Is Jesus Christ truly God? 
Jesus Christ is Ijruly God. 

84. Why is Jesus Christ truly God ? 

Jesus Christ is truly God because He has one and the same 
nature with God the Pather. 

85. Was Jesus Christ always God ? 

Jesus Christ was always God, bom of the Father from all 
eternity. 

86. Which Person of the Blessed Trinity is Jesus Christ ? 
Jesus Christ is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

87. Is Jesus Christ truly man ? 
Jesus Christ is truly man. 

88. Why is Jesus Christ truly man ? 

Jesus Christ is truly man because He has the nature of man, 
having a body and soul like ours. 

89. Was Jesus Christ always man ? 

Jesus Christ was not always man : He has been man only 
from the time of His Incarnation. 

40. What do you mean by the Incarnation ? 
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I mean by the Inoamation that God the Son took to Him- 
self the nature of man : * The Word was made flesh.* ^ 

41. How many natures are there m Jesus Christ ? 

There are two natures in Jesus Christ— the nature of God 
and the nature of man. 

42. Is there only one Person in Jesus Christ ? 

There is only one Person in Jesus Christ, which is the Per- 
son of God the Son. 

48. Why was God the Son made man ? 

God the Son was made man to redeem us from sin and hell, 
and tq teach us the way to heaven. 

44. What does the holy name Jesus mean ? 
The holy name Jesus means Saviour.^ 

45. What does the name Christ mean ? 
The name Christ means Anointed. 

46. Where is Jesus Christ ? 

Jesus Christ is everywhere, as God. As God made man, He 
is in heaven, and in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

THE THIRD ARTICLE 

47. What is the third article of the Creed ? 

The third article of the Creed is, * Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.* 

48. What does the third article mean ? 

The third article means that God the Son took a body and 
soul Uke ours, in the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

49. Had Jesus Christ any fiEither on earth ? 

Jesus Christ had no fiEither on earth ; St. Joseph was only 
his guardian or foster-father. 

50. Where was our Saviour bom ? 

Our Saviour was born in a stable at Bethlehem. 

51. On what day was our Saviour born ? 
Our Saviour was bom on Christmas Day. 

' John i. 14. 2 Matt. i. 21. 
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THE FOURTH ARTICLE 

52. What is the fonrth article of the Creed ? 

The fonrth article of the Creed is, * Suffered tinder Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.' 

58. What were the chief sufferings of Christ ? 

The chief sufferings of Christ were first, His agony and His 
sweat of blood in the garden : secondly, His being scourged at 
the pillar, and crowned with thorns : and, thi/rdly, His carrying 
His Cross, His crucifixion, and His death between two thieves. 

54. What are the chief sufferings of our Lord called ? 

The chief sufferings of our Lord are called the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. 

55. Why did our Saviour suffer ? 

Our Saviour suffered to atone for our sins, and to purchase 
for us eternal life. 

56. Why is Jesus Christ called our Redeemer ? 

Jesus Christ is called our Redeemer because His precious 
blood is the price by which we were ransomed. 

57. On what day did our Saviour die ? 
Our Saviour died on Good Friday. 

58. Where did our Saviour die ? 
Our Saviour died on Mount Calvary. 

59. Why do we make the sign of the cross ? 

We make the sign of the cross— ^«^, to put us in mind of 
the Blessed Trinity ; and secondly, to remind us that God the 
Son died for us on the cross. 

60. In making the sign of the cross how are we reminded of 
the Blessed Trinity ? 

In making the sign of the cross we are reminded of the 
Blessed Trinity by the words, * In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' 

61. In making the sign of the cross how are we reminded 
that Christ died for us on the cross ? 

In making the sign of the cross we are reminded that Christ 
died for us on the cross by the very form of the cross which we 
make upon ourselves. 
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THE FIFTH ARTICLE 

62. What is the fifth article of the Greed? 

The fifth article of the Creed is, * He descended into hell ; 
the third day He rose again from the dead/ 

68. What do yon mean by the words, * He descended into 
heU'? 

By the words, *He descended into hell,' I mean that, as 
soon as Christ was dead. His blessed Soul went down into that 
part of hell called Limbo. 

64. What do you mean by Limbo ? 

By Limbo I mean a place of rest, where the souls of the just 
who died before Christ were detained. 

65. Why were the souls of the just detained in Limbo ? 
The souls of the just were detained in Limbo because they 

could not go up to the Kingdom of Heaven till Christ had 
opened it for them. 

66. What do yon mean by the words, * The third day He 
rose again from the dead * ? 

By the words, ' The third day He rose again from the dead,' 
I mean that, after Christ had been dead and buried part of 
three days, He raised His blessed Body to life again on the 
third day. 

67. On what day did Christ rise again from the dead ? 
Christ rose again from the dead on Easter Sunday. 

THE SIXTH ARTICLE 

68. What is the sixth article of the Creed 7 

The sixth article of the Creed is, * He ascended into heaven ; 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.' 

69. What do you mean by the words, * He ascended into 
heaven ' ? 

By the words, * He ascended into heaven,' I mean that our 
Saviour went up Body and Soul into heaven on Ascension Day, 
forty days after His resurrection. 

70. What do you mean by the words, * Sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty ' ? 

By the words, * Sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
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Almighty,' I do not mean that God the Father has hands, for 
He is a spirit ; but I mean that Christ, as God, is equal to the 
Father ; and, as man, is in the highest place in heaven. 

THE SEVENTH ARTICLE 

71. What is the seventh article of the Creed ? 

The seventh article of the Creed is, ' From thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead.* 

72. When will Christ come again ? 

Christ will come again from heaven at the last day, to judge 
all mankind. 

73. What are the things Christ will judge ? 

Christ will judge our tiioughts, words, works, and omissions. 

74. What will Christ say to the wicked ? 

Christ will say to the wicked, * Depart from Me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and bis 
angels.' ^ 

75. What will Christ say to the just ? 

Christ will say to the just, * Come, ye blessed of My Father, 
possess ye the kingdom prepared for you.* ^ 

76. Will every one be judged at death, as well as at the last 
day? 

Every one will be judged at death as well as at the last day : 
' It is appointed unto men once to die ; and after this, the judg- 
ment,* ^ 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE 

77. What is the eighth article of the Creed ? 

The eighth article of the Creed is, ' I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.* 

78. Who is the Holy Ghost ? 

The Holy Ghost is the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

79. From whom doth the Holy Ghost proceed ? 

The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. 

80. Is the Holy Ghost equal to the Father and to the Son ? 
The Holy Ghost is equal to the Father and to the Son, for 

He is the same Lord ajid God as they are. 

> Matt. XXV. 41. « Matt. xxv. 34. » Heb. ix. 27. 
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81. When did the Holy Ghost eome down on the Apostles ? 
The Holy Ghost eame down on the Apostles on Whit- 

Sonday, in the form of ' parted tongaes as it were of fire.' ^ 

82. Why did the Holy Ghost come down on the Apostles ? 
The Holy Ghost came down on the Apostles to confirm 

their faith, to sanctify them, and to enable them to found the 
Church. 

THE NINTH ARTICLE 

88. What is the ninth article of the Creed ? 
The ninth article of the Creed is ' the Holy Catholic Church; 
the communion of Saints.' 

84. What is the Catholic Church ? 

The Catholic Church is the union of all the faithful under 
one head. 

85. Who is the Head of the Catholic Church ? 

The Head of the Catholic Church is Jesus Christ our Lord. 

86. Has the Church a visible Head on earth ? 

The Church has a visible Head on earth — ^the Bishop of 
Rome, who is the Vicar of Christ. 

87. Why is the Bishop of Rome the Head of the Church ? 
The Bishop of Rome is the Head of the Church because he 

is the successor of St. Peter, whom Christ appointed to be the 
Head of the Church. 

88. How do you know that Christ appointed St. Peter to be 
the Head of the Church ? 

I know that Christ appointed St. Peter to be the Head of the 
Church because Christ said to him : * Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And to thee I will give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.' * 

89. What is the Bishop of Rome called P 

The Bishop of Rome is called the Pope, which word signifies 
Father. 

90. Is the Pope the spiritual Father of all Christians ? 
The Pope is the spiritual Father of all Christians. 

91. Is the Pope the Shepherd and Teacher of all Christians? 

» Acts ii. 3. * Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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The Pope is the Shepherd and Teacher of all Christians, 
because Christ made St. Peter the Shepherd of the whole flock 
when He said, *Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.* He also 
prayed that his ' faith ' might never fail, and commanded him 
to * confirm ' his brethren.^ 

92. Is the Pope infallible ? 

The Pope is infaUible. 

98. What do you mean when you say that the Pope is 
mf allible ? 

When I say that the Pope is infcdlible, I mean that the Pope 
cannot err when, m Shepherd and Teacher of all Christians, he 
defines a doctrine, concerning faith or morals, to be held by the 
whole Church. 

94. Has the Church of Christ any marks by which we may 
know her ? 

The Church of Christ has four marks by which we may 
know her : she is One — she is Holy — she is Catholic — she is 
Apostolic. 

95. How is the Church One? 

The Church is One because all her members agree in one 
Faith, have all the scune Sacrifice and Sacraments, and are all 
united imder one Head. 

96. How is the Church Holy ? 

The Church is Holy because she teaches a holy doctrine, 
offers to all the means of holiness, and is distinguished by the 
eminent holiness of so many thousands of her children. 

97. What does the word Catholic mean ? 
The word Catholic means Universal. 

98. How is the Church Catholic or Universal ? 

The Church is Catholic or Universal because she subsists in 
all ages, teaches all nations, and is the one Ark of Salvation 
for all. 

99. How is the Church Apostolic ? 

The Church is Apostolic because she holds the doctrines and 
traditions of the Apostles, and because through the imbroken 
succession of her Pastors she derives her Orders and her Mission 
from them. 

100. Can the Church err in what she teaches ? 

* John xxi. 15, 16, 17 ; Luke xxii. 32. 
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The Church cannot err in what she teaches as to fiedth or 
morals, for she is our infidlible guide in both. 

101. How do you know that the Church cannot err in what 
she teaches? 

I know that the Church cannot err in what she teaches 
because Christ promised that the gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail against His Church ; that the Holy Ghost shall teach her 
all things ; and that He Himself will be with her all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.^ 

102. What do you mean by the Communion of Saints ? 

By the Communion of Saints I mean that all the members 
of the Church, in heaven, on earth, in purgatory, are in com- 
munion with each other, as being one body in Jusus Christ. 

108. How are the fedthful on earth in communion with 
each other ? 

The futhful on earth are in communion with each other by 
professing the same Mth, obeying the same authority, and 
assisting each other with their prayers and good works. 

104. How are we in communion with the Saints in heaven ? 

We are in communion with the Saints in heaven by honour- 
ing them as the glorified members of the Church, and also by 
our praying to them, and by their praying for us. 

105. How are we in communion with the souls in Purga- 
tory? 

We are in communion with the souls in Purgatory by help- 
ing them with our prayers and good works : * It is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be 
loosed from sin.* ^ 

106. What is Purgatory ? 

Purgatory is a place where souls suffer for a time after 
death on account of their sins. 

107. What souls go to Purgatory ? 

Those souls go to Purgatory that depart this life in venial 
sin ; or that have not fully paid the debt of temporal punish- 
ment due to those sins of which the guilt has been forgiven. 

108. What is temporal punishment ? 

> Matt xvi. 18 ; John xiv. 16-26 ; Matt, xxviii. 20. 
^ 2 Macch. xii. 46. 
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Temporal ptinishm^it is punishment which will have an 
end, either in this world, or in the world to come. 

109. How do you prove that there is a Purgatory ? 

I prove tiukt there is a Purgatory from the constant teaching 
of the Church ; and from the doctrine of Holy Scripture, which 
declares that Ck>d will render to every man according to his 
works ; that nothing defiled shall enter heaven ; and that some 
will be saved, * yet so as by fire.' * 

THE TENTH ARTICLE 

110. What is the tenth article of the Creed ? 

The tenth article of the Creed is * The forgiveness of sins.' 

111. What do you mean by * The forgiveness of sins ' ? 

By ' The forgiveness of sins ' I mean that Christ has left 
the power oi for giving sins to the Pastors of His Church.^ 

112. By what means are sins forgiven ? 

Sins are forgiven principally by the Sacraments of Bi^tism 
and Penance. 

118. What is Sin? 

Sin is an offence against God, by any thought, word, deed, 
or omission against the law of God. 

114. How many kinds of sin are there ? 

There are two kinds of sin, original sin and actual sin. 

115. What is original sin ? 

Original sin is that guilt and stain of sin which we inherit 
from Adam, who was the origin and head of all mankind. 

116. What was the sin committed by Adam ? 

The sin committed by Adam was the sin of disobedience 
when he ate the forbidden finiit. 

117. Have all mankind contracted the guilt and stain of 
original sin? 

All mankind have contracted the guilt and stain of original 
sin, except the Blessed Virgin, who, through the merits of her 
Divine Son, was conceived without the least guilt or stain of 
original sin. 

118. What is this privilege of the Blessed Virgin called ? 

* Matt. zvi. 27 ; Apoe. zxi. 28 ; 1 Oor. iii. 15. 
^ John zz. 28. 
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This privilege of the Blessed Virgin is oalled the Immacnlate 
Conception. 

119. What is actual slq ? 

Actual dn is every sin which we ourselves commit. 

120. How is actaal sin divided ? 

Actual sin is divided into mortal sin and venial sin. 

121. What is mortal sin? 

Mortal sin is a grievons offence against God. 

122. Why is it called mortal sin ? 

It is called mortal sin because it kills the soul and deserves 
helL 

128. How does mortal sin kill the soul ? 

Mortal sin kills the soul by depriving it of sanctifying grace, 
which is the supernatural life of the soul. 

124. Is it a great evil to feJl into mortal sin ? 

It is the greatest of all evils to fall into mortal sin. 

125. Where will they go who die in mortal sin ? 

They who die in mortal sin will go to hell for all eternity. 

126. What is venial sm ? 

Venial sin is an offence which does not kill the soul, yet dis- 
pleases God, and often leads to mortal sin. 

127. Why is it called venial sin ? 

It is called venial sin because it is more easily pardoned 
than mortal sin. 

THE ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

128. What is the eleventh article of the Creed ? 

The eleventh article of the Creed is ' The resurrection of the 
body.' 

129. What do you mean by * The resurrection of the body ' ? 
By * The resurrection of the body ' I mean that we shall all 

rise again with the same bodies at the day of judgment. 

THE TWELFTH ARTICLE 

180. What is the twelfth article of the Creed ? 

The twelfth article of the Creed is * Life everlasting.' 

181. What does ' Life everlasting ' mean ? 
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* Life everlasting ' means that the good shall live for ever in 
the glory and happiness of heaven. 

182. What is the glory and happiness of heaven ? 

The glory and happiness of heaven is to see, love, and enjoy 
God for ever. 

188. What does the Scripture say of the happiness of 
heaven ? 

The Scripture says of the happiness of heaven * That eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.'* 

184. Shall not the wicked also live for ever ? 

The wicked also shall live and be punished for ever in the 
fire of hell. 

HOPE 
CHAPTER ni 

185. Will Faith alone save us ? 

Faith alone will not save ns without good works ; we must 
also have Hope and Charity. 

186. What is Hope ? 

Hope is a supernatural gift of God, by which we firmly trust 
that God will give us eternal life and all the means necessary to 
obtain it, if we do what He requires of us. 

187. Why must we hope in God ? 

We must hope in God because He is infinitely good, infinitely 
powerful, and faithful to His promises. 

188. Can we do any good work of ourselves towards our 
salvation? 

We can do no good work of ourselves towards our salvation ; 
we need the help of God's grace. 

189. What is grace? 

Grace is a supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed upon us 
for our sanctification and salvation. 

140. How must we obtain God's grace ? 

We must obtain God's grace chiefly by prayer and the holy 
Sacraments. 

» 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

8 2 
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PRAYER 

141. What is prayer ? 

Prayer is the raising up of the mind and heart to Gk>d. 

142. How do we raise up our mind and heart to God ? 

We raise up our mind and heart to God by thinking of €k>d ; 
by adoring, praising, and thanking Him; and by begging of 
Him all blessings for soul and body. 

148. Do those pray well who, at their prayers, think neither 
of God nor of what they say ? 

Those who, at their prayers, think neither of God nor of 
what they say, do not pray well ; but they offend God if their 
distractions are wilful. 

144. Which is the best of all prayers ? 

The best of all prayers is the * Our Father * or the Lord's 
Prayer. 

145. Who made the Lord's Prayer ? 

Jesus Christ Himself made the Lord's Prayer. 

146. Say the Lord's Prayer. 

Our Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; 
Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven ; 
give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us ; and lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. Amen. 

147. La the Lord's Prayer who is called * Our Father ' ? 
Li the Lord's Prayer God is called * Our Father.' 

148. Why is God called • Our Father ' ? 

God is called * Our Father ' because He is the Father of all 
Christians, whom He has made His children by Holy Baptism. 

149. Is God also the Father of all mankind ? 

God is also the Father of all mankind, because He made 
them all, and loves and preserves them all. 

150. Why do we say * Our ' Father and not * My ' Father ? 
We say * Our' Father, and not * My' Father, because, being 

all brethren, we are to pray not for ourselves only, but also for 
all others. 

151. When we say, * Hallowed be Thy name,' what do we 
pray for ? 
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When we say * Hallowed be Thy name,* we pray that God 
may be known, loved, and served by all His creatures. 

152. When we say * Thy kingdom come,* what do we pray for ? 

When we say ' Thy kingdom come,* we pray that Gk)d may 
come and reign in the hearts of all by His grace in this world, 
and bring us aU hereafter to His heavenly kingdom. 

158. When we say * Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,* what do we pray for ? 

When we say, * Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,* 
we pray that God may enable us, by His grace, to do His will 
in all things, as the Blessed do in heaven. 

154. When we say, * Give us this day our daily bread,* what 
do we pray for ? 

When we say, * Give us this day our daily bread,' we pray 
that God may give us daily all that is necessary for soul and 
body. 

155. When we say, * Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,' what do we pray for ? 

When we say, * Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,* we pray that God may forgive 
OS our sins, as we forgive others the injuries they do to us. 

156. When we say, * Lead us not into temptation,' what do 
we pray for ? 

When we say, * Lead us not into temptation,' we pray that 
God may give us grace not to yield to temptation. 

157. When we say, * Deliver us from evil,' what do we pray 
for? 

When we say, * Deliver us from evil,' we pray that God may 
free us from all evil, both of soul and body. 

158. Should we ask the Angels and Saints to pray for us ? 
We should ask the Angels and Saints to pray for us because 

they are our friends and brethren, and because their prayers 
have great power with God. 

159. How can we show that the Angels and Saints know 
what passes on earth ? 

We can show that the Angels and Saints know what passes 
on earth from the words of Christ : * There shall be joy before 
the Angels of God on one sinner doing penance.' ' 
1 Luke zv. 10. 
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160. What is the chief prayer to the Blessed Virgin which 
the Church uses? 

The chief prayer to the Blessed Virgin which the Church 
uses is the Hail Mary. 

161. Say the HaU Mary. 

Hail, Mary, fall of grace ; the Lord is with thee ; blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now 
and at the hour of our death. Amen. 

162. Who made the first part of the Hail Mary ? 

The Angel Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, made the first part of the Hail Mary. 

168. Who made the second part of the Hail Mary? 

The Church of God, guided by the Holy Ghost, made the 
second part of the Hail Mary. 

164. Why should we frequently say the Hail Mary ? 

We should frequently say the Hail Mary to put us in mind 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God, and to honour our Blessed 
Lady, the Mother of God. 

165. Have we another reason for often saying the Hail 
Mary? 

We have another reason for often saying the Hail Mary — ^to 
ask our Blessed Lady to pray for us sinners at all times, but 
especially at the hour of our death. 

166. Why does the CathoHc Church show great devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin ? 

The CathoHc Church shows great devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, because she is the Immaculate Mother of God. 

167. How is the Blessed Virgin Mother of God ? 

The Blessed Virgin is Mother of God because Jesus Christ 
her Son, who was bom of her as man, is not only man, but is 
also truly God. 

168. Is the Blessed Virgin our Mother also ? 

The Blessed Virgin is our Mother also, because, being the 
brethren of Jesus, we are the children of Mary. 
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CHARITY 
CHAPTER IV 

THE COHMANDHBNTS OF GOD 

169. What is Charity? 

Charity is a supernatural gift of God by which we love God 
above all things, and our neighbour as ourselves for God's sake. 

170. Why must we love God ? 

We must love God because He is infinitely good in Himself 
and infinitely good to us. 

171. How do we show that we love God ? 

We show that we love God by keeping His Conmiandments : 
for Christ says, * If you love Me, keep My Commandments.' ^ 

172. How many Commandments are there ? 
There are ten Commandments. 

178. Say the ten Conmiandments. 

I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage. 

1. Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me. Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven thing, nor the likeness of 
anything that is in Uie heaven above or in the earth beneath, 
nor of those things that are in the waters under the earth. 
Thou shalt not adore them nor serve them. 

2. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain. 

8. Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 

4. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

5. Thou shalt not kill. 

6. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

7. Thou shalt not steal. 

8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

9. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods. 
174. Who gave the ten Commandments ? * 

God gave tiie ten Conmiandments to Moses in the old Law 
and Christ confirmed them in the New* 

* John ziv. 15. 
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175. What is the first Commandment ? 

The first Commandment is, ' I am the |Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land ol Egypt, and oat of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt not have strange gods before Me. Thou 
shalt not make to Uiyself any graven thing nor the likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above or in the earth beneath, nor 
of those things that are in the waters under the earth. Thou 
shalt not adore them nor serve them.' 

176. What are we commanded to do by i^e first Command- 
ment? 

By the first Commandment we are conunanded to worship 
the one, true, and living God, by Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Religion. 

177. What are the sins against Faith ? 

The sins against Faith are all fieJse religions, wilful doubt, 
disbelief, or denial of any article of Faith, and also culpable 
ignorance of the doctrines of the Church. 

178. How do we expose ourselves to the danger of losing our 
FaHh? 

We expose ourselves to the danger of losing our Faith by 
neglecting our spiritual duties, reading bad books, going tonon- 
Cafeholic schools, and taking part in the services or prayers of a 
false religion. 

179. What are the sins against Hope ? 

The sins against Hope are despair and presumption. 

180. What are the chief sins against Religion ? 

The chief sins against Religion are the worship of fialse 
gods or idols and the giving to any creature whatsoever the 
honour which belongs to God alone. 

181. Does the first Commandment forbid the making of 
images ? 

The first Commandment does not forbid the making of 
images, but the making of idols; that is, it forbids us to make 
images to be adored or honoured as gods. 

182. Does the first Conmaandment forbid all dealing with 
the devil and superstitious practices ? 

The first Commandment fixrbids all dealing with the devil 
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and sapmrstitiouB praetices, such as consulting spiritualists and 
fortune-tell^», and Ousting to charms, omens, dreams, and such 
like fooleries. 

183. Are all sins of sacrilege and simony also forbidden by 
the first Commandment ? 

All sins of sacrilege and simony are also forbidden by the 
first Commandment. 

184. Is it forbidden to give divine honour and worship to the 
Angels and Saints ? 

It is forbidden to give divine honour or worship to the Angels 
and Saints, for this belongs to God alone. 

185. What kind of honour or worship should we pay to the 
Angels and Saints ? 

We should pay to the Angels and Saints an inferior honour 
or worship, for this is due to them as the servants and special 
Mends of God. 

186. What honour should we give to relics, crucifixes, and 
holy pictures ? 

We should give to relics, crucifixes, and holy pictures a 
relative honour, as they relate to Christ and His Saints, and are 
memorials of them. 

187. Do we pray to relics or images ? 

We do not pray to relics or images, for they can neither see, 
nor hear, nor help us. 

II 

188. What is the second Commandment ? 

The second Commandment is, *Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.* 

189. What are we commanded by the second Command- 
ment? 

By the second Conmiandment we are commanded to speak 
with reverence of God and all holy persons and things, and to 
keep our lawful oaths and vows. 

190. What does the second Conmiandment forbid ? 

The second Commandment forbids all false, rash, unjust, 
and unnecessary oaths ; as also blaspheming, cursing, and pro- 
fane words. 

191. Is it ever lawful to swear or to take an oath ? 
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It is lawfol to swear, or to take an oath, only when God's 
honour, or oar own, or our neighbour's good requires it. 

ni 

192. What is the third Commandment ? 

The third Commandment is, * Bemember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day.' 

198. What are we commanded by the third Commandment ? 

By the third Commandment we are conmcianded to keep the 
Sunday holy. 

194. How are we to keep the Sunday holy? 

We are to keep the Sunday holy by hearing Mass and rest- 
ing from servile works. 

195. Why are we conunanded to rest from servile works ? 
We are conoananded to rest from servile works that we may 

have time and opportunity for prayer, going to the Sacraments, 
hearing instructions, and reading good books. 

IV 

196. What is the fourth Commandment ? 

The fourth Conomandment is, * Honour thy father and thy 
mother.' 

197. What are we commanded by the fourth Command- 
ment? 

By the fourth Commandment we are commanded to love, 
reverence, and obey our parents in all that is not sin. 

198. Are we commanded to obey our parents only ? 

We are commanded to obey, not only our parents, but also 
our bishops and pastors, the civil authorities, and our lawful 
superiors. 

199. Are we bound to assist our parents in their wants ? 
We are bound to assist our parents in their wants, both 

spiritual and temporal. 

200. Are we bound in justice to contribute to the support of 
our pastors ? 

We are bound in justice to contribute to the support of our 
pastors ; for St. Paul says, * The Lord ordained that they who 
preach the Gospel shall live by the Gospel.' ^ 
' 1 Cor. ix. 14. 
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201. What is the duty of parents towards their children ? 
The duty of parents towards their children is to provide for 

them, to instruct and correct them, and to give them a good 
Catholic education. 

202. What is the duty of masters, mistresses, and other 
superiors ? 

The duty of masters, mistresses, and other superiors is to 
take proper care of those under their charge, and to enable them 
to practise their religious duties. 

208. What does the fourth Commandment forbid ? 

The fourth Commandment forbids all contempt, stubborn- 
ness, and disobedience to our parents and lawful superiors. 

204. Is it sinful to belong to any secret society ? 

It is sinful to belong to any secret society that plots against 
the Church or State, or to any society that by reason of its 
secrecy is condemned by the Church ; for St. Paul says : * Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers ; he that resisteth 
the power resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that resist 
purchase to themselves damnation.' ^ 



205. What is the fifth Commandment ? 

The fifth Commandment is, * Thou shalt not kill.' 

206. What does the fifth Commandment forbid ? 

The fifth Commandment forbids all wilful murder, fighting, 
quarrelling, and injurious words; and also scandal and bad 
example. 

207. Does the fifth Commandment forbid anger ? 

The fifth Commandment forbids anger, and, still more, hatred 
and revenge. 

208. Why are scandal and bad example forbidden by the 
fifth Conunandment ? 

Scandal and bad example are forbidden by the fifth Com- 
mandment because they lead to the injury and spiritual death 
of our neighbour's soul. 

1 Bom. xiii. 1, 2. 
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VI 

209. What is the sizth Commandment ? 

The sixUi Commandment is, 'Thou shalt not conmnt 
adultery.* 

210. What does the sixth Commandment forbid ? 

The sixth Commandment forbids all sins of impurity with 
another's wife or husband. 

211. Does the sixth Commandment forbid whatever is con- 
trary to holy purity ? 

The sixth Commandment forbids whatever is contrary to 
holy purity in looks, words, or actions. 

212. Are inmaodest plays and dances forbidden by the sixth 
Commandment ? 

Inmiodest plays and dances are forbidden by the sixth 
Commandment, and it is sinful to look at them. 

218. Does the sixth Commandment forbid immodest songs, 
books, and pictures ? 

The sixth Commandment forbids immodest songs, books, 
and pictures, because they are most dangerous to the soul, and 
lead to mortal sin. 

vn 

214. What is the seventh Commandment ? 

The seventh Commandment is, ' Thou shalt not steal.' 

215. What does the seventh Commandment forbid? 

The seventh Commandment forbids all unjust taking away, 
or keeping what belongs to another. 

216. Is all manner of cheating in buying and seUing forbidden 
by the seventh Commandment ? 

All manner of cheating in buying and selling is forbidden by 
the seventh Commandment, and also every other way of wrong- 
ing our neighbour. 

217. Are we bound to restore ill-gotten goods ? 

We are bound to restore ill-gotten goods if we are able, or 
else the sin will not be forgiven ; we must also pay our debts. 

218. Is it dishonest in servants to waste their master's time 
or property 
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It is di^onest in servants to waste their master's time or 
property, because it is wasting what is not their own. 

vin 

219. What is the eighth Commandment ? 

The eighth Commandment is, ' Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.' 

220. What does the eighth Commandment forbid ? 

The eighth Commandment forbids all false testimony, rash 
judgment, and lies. 

221. Are calumny and detraction forbidden by the eighth 
Commandment ? 

Calumny and detraction are forbidden by the eighth Com- 
mandment, and also tale-bearing and any words which injure 
our neighbour's character. 

222. If you have injured your neighbour by speaking ill of 
him, what are you bound to do ? 

If I have injured my neighbour by speaking iU of him, I am 
bound to make him satisfaction by restoring his good name as 
far as I can. 

IX 

228. What is the ninth Commandment ? 
The ninth Commandment is, 'Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife.' 

224. What does the ninth Commandment forbid ? 

The ninth Commandment forbids all wilful consent to 
impure thoughts and desires, and all wilfol pleasure in the 
irregular motions of the flesh. 

225. What sins commonly lead to the breaking of the sixth 
and ninth Conmimidments ? 

The sins that commonly lead to the breaking of the sixth 
and ninth Commandments are gluttony, drunkenness, and 
intemperance, and also idleness, bad company, and the neglect 
of prayer. 

X 

226. What is the tenth Commandment ? 

The tenth Commandment is, 'Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's goods.' 
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227. What does the tenth Commandment forbid ? 

The tenth Commandment forbids all envious and covetous 
thoughts and unjust desires of our neighbour's goods and 
profits. 



CHAPTER V 

THE OOMMANDMBNTS OF THE GHUBCH 

228. Are we bound to obey the Church ? 

We are bound to obey the Church, because Christ has said 
to the pastors of the Church, * He that heareth you heareth Me ; 
and he that despiseth you despiseth Me.* ^ 

229. What are the chief Commandments of the Church ? 
The chief Commandments of the Church are : 

1. To keep the Sundays and Holydays of Obligation holy 

by hearing Mass and resting from servile works. 

2. To keep the days of fasting and abstinence appointed by 

the Church. 
8. To go to confession at least once a year. 

4. To receive the Blessed Sacrament at least once a year, 

and that at Easter or thereabouts. 

5. To contribute to the support of our pastors. 

6. Not to marry within certain degrees of kindred, nor to 

solemnise marriage at the forbidden times. 

280. What is the first Commandment of the Church ? 

The first Commandment of the Church is 'To keep the 
Sundays and Holydays of Obligation holy, by hearing Mass and 
resting from servile works.' 

281. Which are the Holydays of Obligation observed in 
England? 

The Holydays of Obligation observed in England are 
Christmas Day, the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, SS. Peter and Paul, the Assumption of our 
Lady, and All Saints. 

282. Is it a mortal sin to neglect to hear Mass on Sundays 
and Holydays of Obligation ? 

' Luke z. 16. 
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It is a mortal sin to neglect to hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holydays of Obligation. 

288. Are parents, masters, and mistresses bound to provide 
that those under their charge shall hear Mass on Sundays and 
Holydays of Obligation ? 

Parents, masters, and mistresses are bound to provide that 
those under their charge shall hear Mass on Sundays and Holy- 
days of Obligation. 

284. What is the second Commandment of the Church ? 
The second Commandment of the Church is * To keep the 

days of fasting and abstinence appointed by the Church.' 

285. What are fasting days ? 

Fasting days are days on which we are allowed to take but 
one meal, and are forbidden to eat flesh-meat without special 
leave. 

286. Which are the fasting days ? 

The fasting days are the forty days of Lent ; certain Vigils ; 
the Ember days ; and in England the Wednesdays and Fridays 
in Advent. 

287. What are days of abstinence ? 

Days of abstinence are days on which we are forbidden to 
eat flesh-meat, but are allowed the usual number of meals. 

288. Which are the days of abstinence ? 

The days of abstinence are all Fridays, except the Friday on 
which Christmas Day may fall; and the Sundays in Lent, 
unless leave be given to eat meat on them. 

289. Why does the Church command us to fast and abstain ? 
The Church conmiands us to fast and abstain that so we 

may mortify the flesh and satisfy God for our sins. 

240. What is the third Commandment of the Church ? 
The third Commandment of the Church is ' To go to confes- 
sion at least once a year.' 

241. How soon are children boimd to go to confession ? 
Children are bound to go to confession as soon as they have 

come to the use of reason and are capable of mortal sin. 

242. When are children generally supposed to come to the 
use of reason ? 

Children are generally supposed to come to the use of reason 
about the age of seven years. 
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248. What is the fourth Commandment of the Chnroh ? 

The fourth Commandment of the Chnroh is < To receive the 
Blessed Sacrament at least once a year, and that at Easter or 
thereabouts.' 

244. How soon are Christians bound to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament ? 

Christians are bound to receive the Blessed Sacrament as 
soon as they are capable of being instructed in this sacred mystery. 

245. What is the fifth Commandment of the Church ? 

The fifth Commandment of the Church is * To contribute to 
the support of our pastors.' 

246. Is it a duty to contribute to the support of religion ? 

It is a duty to contribute to the support of religion according 
to our means, so that God may be duly honoured and worshipped 
and the kingdom of His Church extended. 

247. What is the sixth Commandment of the Church ? 

The sixth Commandment of the Church is ' Not to marry 
within certain degrees of kindred nor to solemnise marriage at 
the forbidden times.' 

248. Which are the times in which it is forbidden to solonnise 
marriage? 

The times in which it is forbidden to solemnise marriage are 
from the first Sunday of Advent till after the Epiphany, and 
from Ash Wednesday till after Low Sunday. 



THE SACRAMENTS 

CHAPTER VI 

249. What is a Sacrament ? 

A sacrament is oia outward sign of inward grace, ordained by 
Jesus Christ, by which grace is given to our souls. 

250. Do the Sacraments always give grace ? 

The Sacraments always give grace to those who receive them 
worthily. 

251. Whence have the Sacraments the power of giving 
grace? 
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The Saotameuts have the power of givitag graoe from the 
merits of Christ's precious Blood, whioh they i^pply to our souls. 

252. Ought we to have a great desire to receive the Sacra- 
ments? 

We ought to have a great desire to receive the Sacraments, 
because they are the chief means of our salvation. 

258. Is a character given to the soul by any of the Sacra- 
ments? 

A character is given to the soul by the Sacraments of Baptism, 
Confirmationy and Holy Order. 

254. What is a character ? 

A character is a mark or seal on the soul which cannot be 
eS&ced, and therefore the Sacrament conferring it may not be 
repeated. 

255. How many Sacraments are there ? 

There are seven Sacraments : Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Order, and Matri- 
mony. 



256. What is Baptism ? 

Baptism is a Sacrament, which cleanses us from original sin, 
makes us Christians, children of God, and members of the 
Church. 

257. Does Baptism also forgive actual sins ? 

Baptism also forgives actual sins, with all punishment due 
to them, when it is received in proper dispositions by those who 
have been guilty of actual sin. 

258. Who is the ordinary minister of Baptism ? 

The ordinary minister of Baptism is a priest ; but any one 
may baptise in case of necessity, when a priest cannot be had. 

259. How is Baptism given ? 

Baptism is given by pouring water on the head of the child, 
saying at the same time these words : ' I baptise thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.' 

260. What do we promise in Baptism ? 

We promise in Baptism to renounce the devO and all his 
works and pomps. 

261. Is Baptism necessary for salvation ? 
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Baptism is nejbessary for salvation, because Christ has said, 
' Unless a man b^ bom again of water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter into' the kingdom of God.' ^ 

n 

262. What is Confirmation ? 

Confirmation is a Sacrament by which we receive the Holy 
Ghost in order to make ns strong and perfect Christians and 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

268. Who is the ordinary minister of Confirmation ? 

The ordinary minister of Confirmation is a Bishop. 

264. How does the Bishop administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation ? 

The Bishop administers the Sacrament of Confirmation by 
praying that the Holy Ghost may come down upon those who 
are to be confirmed; and by laying his hand on them, and 
making the sign of the cross with chrism on their foreheads, at 
the same time pronouncing certain words. 

265. What are the words used in Confirmation ? 

The words used in Confirmation are these : * I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism of 
Salvation ; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.' 

ni 

266. What is the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist ? 

The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is the true Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, together with His Soul and Divinity, under 
the appearances of bread and wine. 

267. How are the bread and wine changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ? 

The bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of 
Christ by the power of God, to whom nothing is impossible or 
difficult. 

268. When are the bread and wine changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ ? 

The bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood 

' John iiL 5, 
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of Christ when the words of consecration, ordained by Jesns 
Christ, are pronounced by the priest in the Holy Mass. 

269. Why has Christ given Himself to ns in the Holy 
Eucharist? 

Christ has given Himself to us in the Holy Eucharist to be 
the life and the food of our souls. ' He that eateth Me, the 
same also shall live by Me ; He that eateth this bread shall live 
for ever.' * 

270. Is Christ received whole and entire under either kind 
alone? 

Christ is received whole and entire under either kind alone. 

271. In order to receive the Blessed Sacrament worthily, 
what is required ? 

In order to receive the Blessed Sacrament worthily, it is 
required that we be in a state of grace, and fasting from midnight. 

272. What is it to be in a state of grace ? 

To be in a state of grace is to be free from mortal sin, and 
pleasing to God. 

278. Is it a great sin to receive Holy Communion in mortal 
sin? 

It is a great sin to receive Holy Communion in mortal sin ; 
' for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself.* ^ 

274. Is the Blessed Eucharist a Sacrament only ? 

The Blessed Eucharist is not a Sacrament only ; it is also a 
sacrifice. 

275. What is a Sacrifice ? 

A sacrifice is the offering of a victim by a priest to God 
alone, in testimony of His being the Sovereign Lord of all things. 

276. What is the Sacrifice of the New Law ? 
The Sacrifice of the New Law is the Holy Mass. 

277. What is the Holy Mass ? 

The Holy Mass is the Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, really present on the altar under the appearances 
of bread and wine, and offered to God for the living and the 
dead. 

278. Is the Holy Mass one and the same Sacrifice with that 
of the Cross ? 

' John vi. 58, 59. ' 1 Gor. zi. 29. 

T 2 
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The Holy Mass is one and the same Sacrifice with that of 
the Gross, inasmuch as Christ who ofitnred Himself, a bleeding 
Victim, on the Cross to His Heavenly Father, continnes to offer 
Himself in an mibloody manner on the altar, through the 
ministry of His priests. 

279. For what ends is the Sacrifice of the Mass offered ? 
The Sacrifice of the Mass is offered for four ends : first, to 

give supreme honour and glory to God ; secondly, to thank Him 
for all His benefits ; thirdly, to obtain pardon for our sins ; and, 
fourthly, to obtain all other graces and blessings through Jesus 
Christ 

280. Is the Mass also a memorial of the Passion and Death 
of our Lord ? 

The Mass is also a memorial of the Passion and Death of 
our Lord, for Christ at His last supper said, * Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me.' ^ 

IV 

281. What is the fiaorament of Penance ? 

Penance is a Sacrament whereby the sins, whether mortal or 
venial, which we have committed after Baptism are forgiven. 

282. Does the Sacrament of Penance increase the grace of 
God in the soul ? 

The Sacrament of Penance increases the grace of God in the 
soul, besides forgiving sin; we should, therefore, often go to 
confession. 

288. When did our Lord institute the Sacrament of Pe- 
nance? 

Our Lord instituted the Sacrament of Penance when He 
breathed on His Apostles and gave them power to forgive sins, 
saying, ' Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven.* ^ 

284. How does the priest forgive sins ? 

The priest forgives sins by the power of God, when he pro- 
nounces the words of absolution. 

285. What are the words of absolution ? 

The words of absolution are : 'I absolve thee from thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.' 

> Luke xzu. 19. ^ John zx. 23. 
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286. Are any oonditions for forgiyeness required on the part 
of the penitent ? 

Three conditions for forgiveness are required on the part of 
the penitent : Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. 

287. What is Contrition? 

Contrition is a hearty sorrow for our sins, because by them 
we have offended so good a God, together with a firm pnrpose 
of amendment. 

288. What is a firm purpose of amendment? 

A firm purpose of amendment is a resolution to avoid, by 
the grace of €k)d, not only sin, but also the dangerous occasions 
of sin. 

289. How may we obtain a hearty sorrow for our nns ? 

We may obtain a hearty sorrow for our sins by earnestly 
praying for it and by making use of such considerations as may 
lead us to it. 

290. What consideration concerning God will lead us to 
sorrow for our sins ? 

This consideration concerning God will lead us to sorrow for 
our sins, that by our sins we have offended God, who is infinitely 
good in Himself, and infinitely good to us. 

291. What consideration concerning our Saviour will lead us 
to sorrow for our sins ? 

This consideration concerning our Saviour will lead us to 
sorrow for our sins, that our Saviour died for our sins, and that 
those who sin grievously * crucify again to themselves the Son 
of Gt>d, making Hhn a mockery.' ^ 

292. Is sorrow for our sins, because by them we have lost 
heaven and deserved hell, sufficient when we go to confession ? 

Sorrow for our sins, because by them we have lost heaven 
and deserved hell, is sufficient when we go to confession. 

298. What is perfect contrition ? 

Perfect contrition is sorrow for sin arising purely firom the 
love of God. 

294. What special value has perfect contritioQ ? 

Perfect contrition has this special value — that by it our sins 
are forgiven immediately, even before we confess than; but, 

' Heb. vi. 8. 
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neveriheleM, if they are morUl, we are strictly bound to confess 
them afterwards. 

295. What is Confession ? 

Confession Is to aooose ourselves of our sins to a priest 
approved by the Bishop. 

296. What if a person wilfnUy conceal a mortal sin in con- 
fession? 

If a person wilfully conceal a mortal sin in confession he is 
guilty of a great sacrilege, by telling a lie to the Holy Ghost in 
making a bad confession. 

297. How many things have we to do in order to prepare for 
confession ? 

We have four things to do in order to prepare for confession : 
first, we must heartily pray for grace to make a good confes- 
sion; secondly, we must carefully examine our conscience; 
thirdly, we must take time and care to make a good act of con- 
trition ; and, fourthly, we must resolve by the help of God to 
renounce our sins, and to begin a new life for the future. 

298. What is Satisfaction ? 

Satisfaction is doing the penance given us by the priest. 

299. Does the penance given by the priest always make full 
satisfaction for our sins ? 

The penance given by the priest does not always make full 
satisfaction for our sins. We should therefore add to it other 
good works and penances, and try to gain indulgences. 

800. What is an Indulgence ? 

An Indulgence is a remission, granted by the Church, of the 
temporal punishment which often remains due to sin after its 
guilt has been forgiven. 



801. What is the Sacrament of Extreme Unction ? 

The Sacrament of Extreme Unction is the anointing of the 
sick with holy oil accompanied with prayer. 

802. When is Extreme Unction given ? 

Extreme Unction is given when we are in danger of death 
by sickness. 

808. What are the effects of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction ? 
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The effects of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction are to 
comfort and strengthen the soul, to remit sin, and even to restore 
health, when God sees it to be expedient. 

804. What authority is there in Scripture for the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction ? 

The authority in Scripture for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is in the 5th chapter of St. James, where it is said : ' Is 
any one sick among you, let him bring in the priests of the 
Church ; and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord. And the prayer of Faith shall save the 
sick man and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he be in sins 
they shall be forgiven him.' ^ 

VI 

805. What is the Sacrament of Holy Order ? 

Holy Order is the Sacrament by which Bishops, priests, and 
other ministers of the Church are ordained, and receive power 
and grace to perform their sacred duties. 

VII 

806. What is the Sacrament of Matrimony ? 
Matrimony is the Sacrament which sanctifies the contract of 

a Christian marriage, and gives a special grace to those who 
receive it worthily. 

807. What special grace does the Sacrament of Matrimony 
give to those whe receive it worthily ? 

The Sacrament of Matrimony gives to those who receive it 
worthily a special grace to enable them to bear the difficulties 
of their state, to love and be faithful to one another, and to bring 
up their children in the fear of God. 

808. Is it a sacrilege to contract marriage in mortal sin or 
in disobedience to the laws of the Church ? 

It is a sacrilege to contract marriage in mortal sin, or in 
disobedience to the laws of the Church, and, instead of a bless- 
ing, the guilty parties draw down upon themselves the anger of 
God. 

809. What is a * mixed marriage ' ? 

1 St. James v. 14, 15. 
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A * mixed marriftge ' is a marriage between a Gatholie and 
one who, though bi^tieed, does not profess ^e Catholic f^th. 

810. Has the Church always forbidden mixed marriages ? 
The Church has always forbidden mixed marriages, and con- 
sidered them milawfol and pemicioos. 

811. Does the Chnrch sometimes permit mixed marriages ? 
The Church sometimes permits mixed marriages, by granting 

a dispensation, for very grave reasons and under special condi- 
tions. 

812. Can any human power dissolve the bond (A marriage ? 
No human power can dissolve the bond of marriage, because 

Christ has said, ' What God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.' > 



CHAPTER VII 

OF VIRTUB8 AND VICB8 

818. Which are the Theological Virtues ? 

The Theological Virtues are ' Faith, Hope, and Charity.* ^ 

814. Why are they called Theological Virtues ? 

They are called Theological Virtues because they relate 
immediately to God. 

816. What are the chief mysteries of Faith which every 
Christian is bound to know ? 

The chief mysteries of Faith which every Christian is bound 
to know are the Unity and Trinity of God, and the Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of our Saviour. 

816. Which are the Cardinal Virtues ? 

The Cardinal Virtues are Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance.' 

817. Why are they called Cardinal Virtues ? 

They are called Cardinal "Virtues because tiiey are, as it 
were, the hinges on which all other moral virtues turn. 

818. Which are the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost ? 

> Matt. xix. 6. 
« 1 Cor. xiu. 13. « Wisd. viii. 7. 
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The Beven gifts of the Holy Ghost aie : 

1. Wisdom. 6. Knowledge. 

2. Understanding. 6. Piety, 

8. Counsel. 7. The fear of the 

4. Fortitude. Lord.* 

819. Which are the twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost ? 
The twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are : 

1. Charity. 7. Longanimity. 

2. Joy. 8. Mildness. 
8. Peace. 9. Faith. 

4. Patienee. 10. Modesty. 

5. Benignity. 11. Contineney. 

6. Goodness. 12. Chastity.^ 

820. Which are the two grea precepts of Charity ? 
The two great precepts of Charity are : 

1. * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 

and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, 
and with thy whole strength.' 

2. * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.* ' 

821. Which are the seven Corporal Works of Mercy ? 
The seven Corporal Works of Mercy are : 

1. To feed the hungry. 

2. To give drink to the thirsty. 
8. To clothe the naked. 

4. To harbour the harbourless. 

5. To visit the sick. 

6. To visit the imprisoned. 

7. To bury the dead.^ 

822. Which are the seven Spiritual Works of Mercy ? 
The seven Spiritual Works of Mercy are : 

1. To convert the sinner. 

2. To instruct the ignorant. 

8. To counsel the doubtful. 

4. To comfort the sorrowful. 

5. To bear wrongs patiently. 

• Is. xi. 2, 3. * Gal. v. 22. 

* Mark xii. 30, 31. * Matt. zzv. ; Tobias zii. 
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6. To forgive injuries. 

7. To pray for ^e living and the dead. 
828. Which are the eight Beatitudes ? 
The eight Beatitudes are : 

1. * Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 

of heaven. 

2. Blessed are the meek ; for they shall possess the land. 

8. Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted. 

4. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice ; 

for they shall have their fill. 

5. Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy. 

6. Blessed are the clean of heart ; for they shall see God. 

7. Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be called the 

children of God. 

8. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice sake, 

for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' ^ 
824. Which are the seven capital sins or vices and their 
contrary virtues ? 

The seven capital sins or vices and their contrary virtues are 



1. Pride. 


^ 


1. Humility. 


2. Covetousness. 


J 


2. LiberaUty. 


8. Lust. 


1 


8. Chastity. 


4. Anger. 


L, 


4. Meekness. 


6. Gluttony. 


5. Temperance. 


6. Envy. 


1 


6. Brotherly love, 


7. Sloth. 


7. Diligence. 



825. Why are they called capital sins ? 

They are called capital sins because they are the sources 
from which all other sins take their rise. 

826. Which are the six sins against the Holy Ghost ? 
The six sins against the Holy Ghost are : 

1. Presumption. 

2. Despair. 

8. Besisting the known truth. 

4. Envy of another's spiritual good. 

5. Obstinacy in sin. 

6. Final impenitence. 

» Matt.v.S-10. 
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827. Which are the four sms crying to heaven for vengeance ? 
The four sins crying to heaven for vengeance are : 

1. Wilful murder.* 

2. The sin of Sodom.^ 

8. Oppression of the poor.^ 

4. Defrauding labourers of their wages.^ 

828. When are we answerable for the sins of others ? 

We are answerable for the sins of others whenever we either 
cause them, or share in them through our own &iilt. 

829. In how many ways may we either cause or share the 
guilt of another's sin ? 

We may either cause or share the guilt of another's sin in 
nine ways : 

1. By ooxmsel. 6. By concealment. 

2. By command. 7. By being a partner 
8. By consent. in the sin. 

4. By provocation. 8. By silence. 

5. By praise or flat- 9. By defending the 

tery. ill done. 

880. Which are the three eminent Good Works ? 

The three eminent Good Works are Prayer, Fasting, and 
Almsdeeds. 

881. Which are the Evangelical Counsels ? 

The Evangelical Counsels are voluntary Poverty, perpetual 
Chastity, and entire Obedience. 

882. What are the four last things to be ever remembered ? 
The four last things to be ever remembered are Death, 

Judgment, Hell, and Heaven.^ 



CHAPTER Vin 

THB christian's BULB OF LIFE 

888. What rule of life must we follow if we hope to be 
saved ? 

* Gen. iv. * Gen. xviii. 

' Exod. ii. * James v. ' Eool. vii. 
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II we hope to be sayed, we mnst follow the rule of life 
tanght by Jesoe Christ. 

884. What are we bound to do by the rule of life taught by 
Jesus Christ ? 

By the rule of life taught by Jesus Christ we are bound 
always to hate sin and to love Gbd. 

885. How must we hate sin ? 

We must hate sin above all other evils so as to be resolved 
never to conunit a wUfnl sin, for the love or fear of anything 
whatsoever. 

886. How must we love Qod ? 

We must love God above aQ things, and with our whole 
heart. 

887. How must we learn to love God ? 

We must leam to love God by begging of God to teach us to 
love BKm : * O my God, teach me to love Thee ! * 

888. What will the love of God lead us to do ? 

The love of God will lead us often to think how good God 
is ; often to speak to Him in our hearts ; and always to seek to 
please Him. 

880. Does Jesus Christ also command us to love one 
another ? 

Jesus Christ also commands us to love one another — ^that is, 
all persons without exception for His sake. 

840. How are we to love one another ? 

We are to love one another by wishing well to one another, 
and praying for one another ; and by never allowing ourselves 
any thought, word, or deed to the injury of any one. 

841. Are we also bound to love our enemies ? 

We are also bound to love our enemies ; not only by for- 
giving them from our hearts, but also by wishing them well, 
and praying for them. 

842. Has Jesus Christ given us another great rule ? 

Jesus Christ has given us another great rule in these words : 
' If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow Me.* ^ 

848. How are we to deny ourselves ? 

' Luke iz. 23. 
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We are to deny ourselves by giving up our own will, and by 
going against our own humours, inclinations, and passions. 

344. Why are we bound to deny ourselves ? 

We are bound to d^iy ourselves because our natural incli- 
nations are prone to evil from our very childhood ; and, if not 
corrected by self-denial, they will certainly carry us to hell. 

345. How are we to take up our cross daily ? 

We are to take up our cross daily by submitting daily with 
patience to the labours and sufferings of this short life, and by 
bearing them willingly for the love of God. 

346. How are we to follow our Blessed Lord ? 

We are to follow our Blessed Lord by walking in His foot- 
steps and imitating His virtues. 

347. What are the principal virtues we are to learn of our 
Blessed Lord ? 

The principal virtues we are to learn of our Blessed Lord 
are meekness, humility, and obedience. 

348. Which are the enemies we must fight against all the 
days of our life ? 

The enemies which we must fight against all the days of our 
life are the devil, the world, and the flesh. 

349. What do you mean by the devil ? 

By the devil I mean Satan and all his wicked angels, who 
are ever seeking to draw us into sin, that we may be damned 
with them. 

350. What do you mean by the world ? 

By the world I mean the fjalse maxims of the world, and the 
society of those who love the vanities, riches, and pleasures of 
this world better than God. 

351. Why do you number the devil and the world amongst 
the enemies of the soul ? 

I number the devil and the world amongst the enemies of 
the soul because they are always seeking by temptation, and by 
word or example, to carry us along with them in the broad road 
that leads to damnation. 

352. What do you mean by the flesh ? 

By the flesh I mean our own corrupt inclinations and 
passions, which are the most dangerous of all our enemies. 

353. What must we do to hinder the enemies of our soul 
from drawing us into sin ? 
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To hinder the enemies of our soul from drawing us into sin, 
we must watch, pray, and fight against all their suggestions and 
temptations. 

854. In the war£ure against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, on whom must we depend ? 

In the warfieure against the devil, the world, and the flesh we 
must depend not on ourselves, but on God only : ' I can do all 
things in Him who strengtheneth me.* ^ 

CHAPTER IX 

THB christian's DAILY BXEBCISB 

855. How should you begin the day ? 

I should begin the day by making the sign of the cross as 
soon as I awake in the morning, and by saying some short 
prayer, such as * O my God, I offer my heart and soul to Thee.' 

856. How should you rise in the morning ? 

I should rise in the morning diligently, dress myself 
modestly, and then kneel down and say my morning prayers. 

857. Should you also hear Mass if you have time and 
opportunity ? 

I should also hear Mass, if I have time and opportunity, for 
to hear Mass is by fiu the best and most profitable al all 
devotions. 

858. Is it useful to make daily meditation ? 

It is useful to make daily meditation, for such was the prac- 
tice of all the Saints. 

859. On what ought we to meditate ? 

We ought to meditate especially on the four last things, and 
the life and Passion of our Blessed Lord. 

860. Ought we frequently to read good books ? 

We ought frequently to read good books, such as the Holy 
Gospel, the Lives of the Saints, and other spiritual works, 
which nourish our fiedth and piety, and arm us against the false 
maxims of the world. 

861. And what should you do as to your eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and amusements ? 

» PhiHp. iv. 13. 
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As to my eating, drinking, sleeping, and amusements, I 
should use all these things with moderation, and with a desire 
to please God. 

862. Say the grace before meals. 

* Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts, which we are going 
to receive from Thy bounty, through Christ our Lord. Amen.' 

868. Say the grace after meals. 

* We give Thee thanks. Almighty God, for all Thy benefits 
who livest and reignest, world without end. Amen. May the 
souls of the futhfdl departed, through the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. Amen.* 

864. How should you sanctify your ordinary actions and 
employments of the day ? 

I fiJiould sanctify my ordinary actions and employments of 
the day by often raising up my heart to God whilst I am about 
them, and Buying some short prayer to Him. 

865. What should you do when you find yourself tempted 
to sin? 

When I find myself tempted to sin I should make the sign 
of the cross on my heart, and call on God as earnestly as I can, 
saying, ' Lord, save me, or I perish.' 

866. If you have feJlen into sin what should you do ? 

If I have fallen into sin I should cast myself in spirit at the 
feet of Christ, and humbly beg His pardon by a sincere act of 
contrition. 

867. When God sends you any cross, or sickness, or pain, 
what should you say ? 

When God sends me any cross, or sickness, or pain, I 
should say, * Lord, Thy will be done ; I take this for my sins.* 

868. What little indulgenced prayers would you do well to 
say often to yourself during the day ? 

I should do well to say often to myself during the day, such 
little indulgenced prayers as— 

' Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.* 

* In all things may the most holy, the most just, and the 
most lovable will of God be done, praised, and exalted above 
all for ever.* 
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* O Saonment most holy, O Sacrament divine, all praise and 
all thanksgiving be every moment Thine.* 

* Praised be Jesus Christ, praised for evermore.' 
< My Jesus, mercy ; Mary, he^.' 

869. How should yon finish the day f 

I should finish the day by kneeling down and saying my 
night prayers. 

870. After your night prayers what should yon do ? 

After my night prayers I should observe due modesty in 
going to bed ; occupy myself with the thoug^its of death ; and 
endeavour to compose myself to rest at ^e foot oi the cross, 
and give my last thoughts to my crucified Saviour. 
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^AN EVANGELICAL FREE GHUBGH 
GATEGHI8M 

PBEPARBD BT SPECIAL COHMITTBBS OF THE NATIONAL OOUNGIL 
OF EVANOELIOAL FREE CHUBOHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

1. What is the Christian religion ? 

It is the religion founded by onr Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who has brought to us the fall knowledge of God and of 
eternal life. 

2. How must we think of God ? 

God is the one Eternal Spirit, Creator and Sustainer of aQ 
things ; He is Love, boundless in wisdom and power, perfect in 
holiness and justice, in mercy and truth. 

8. By what name has Jesus taught us to call God ? 

Our Father in heaven. 

4. What do we learn from this name of Father ? 

We learn that Qtod made us in His own image, that He 
cares for us by His wise providence, and that He loves us far 
better than any earthly parent can. 

5. What does Jesus say about Himself ? 

That He is the Son of God, whom the Father in His great 
love sent into the world to be our Saviour from sin. 

6. What is sin ? 

Sin is any thought or feeling, word or act, which either is 
contrary to God*s holy law, or falls short of what it requires. 

7. Say in brief what God*s law requires. 

That we should love God with our whole heart and our 
neighbour as ourselves. 

8. Are we able of ourselves to do this ? 

No ; for, although man was made innocent at the first, yet 
* See p. 81. 
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he fell into disobedience, and since then no one has been able 
in his own strength, to keep Ck>d*8 law. 

9. What are the consequences of sin ? 

Sin separates man from God, cormpts his nature, exposes 
him to manifold pains and griefs, and, unless he repents, must 
issue in death eternal. 

10. Can we deliver ourselves from sin and its consequences ? 
By no means ; for we are unable either to cleanse our own 

hearts or to make amends for our offences. 

11. How did the Son of God save His people from their 
sins? 

For our salvation He came down from Heaven, and was 
ncamate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man, and was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
suffered and was buried, and the third day He rose again 
according to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father. 

12. What benefit have we from the Son of God becoming 
man? 

We have a Mediator between God and men ; One who as 
God reveals to us what Gt>d is ; and, as perfect Man, represents 
our race before God. 

18. What further benefits have we from our Lord's life on 
earth? 

We have in Him a brother man who is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, as well as a perfect example of what 
we ought to be. 

14. What did He accomplish for us by His death on the 
Cross? 

By offering Himself a sacrifice without blemish unto Grod, 
He fulfilled the requirements of divine holiness, atoned for all 
our sins, and broke the power of sin. 

15. What does the resurrection of Jesus teach us ? 

It assures us that He has finished the work of our redemp- 
tion ; that the dominion of death is ended ; and that, because 
He lives, we shall live also. 

16. What do we learn from His ascension into heaven ? 
That we have in Him an Advocate with the Father, who 

ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
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17. What do we learn from His session at the right hand of 
God? 

That He is exalted as onr Head and King, to whom has 
been given all authority in heaven and on earth. 

18. How does Jesns Christ still carry on His work of sal- 
vation ? 

By the third Person in the blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit, 
who was sent forth at Pentecost. 

19. What is the mystery of the blessed Trinity ? 

That the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, into whose 
Name we are baptised, are one God. 

20. What must we do in order to be saved ? 

We must repent of our sin and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

21. What is it to repent ? 

He who truly repents of his sin not only confesses it with 
shame and sorrow, but above aU he turns from it to God with 
sincere desire to be forgiven and steadfast purpose to sin no 
more. 

22. What is it to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

It means that we rely on Him as our Teacher, Saviour, and 
Lord, putting our whole trust in the grace of God through 
Him. 

23. How are we enabled to repent and believe ? 

By the secret power of the Holy Spirit working graciously 
in our hearts, and using for this end providential discipline and 
the message of the Gospel. 

24. What benefits do we receive when we repent and 
believe ? 

Being united to Christ by fail^, our sins are freely forgiven 
for His sake ; our hearts are renewed ; and we become children 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ. 

25. In what way are we to show ourselves thankfcd for such 
great benefits ? 

By striving to follow the example of Jesus in doing and 
bearing the will of our heavenly Father. 

26. Where do we find God's will briefly expressed ? 

In the Decalogue or T.o^of. ^bf TmjriA rnrn ftTifiTTiAnt'yj as 
explained by Jesus Chris^jg^*^ ^'^fe^ 

u 2 
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27. Repeat the Ten Commandments. 

(i) Thon shalt have none other gods before Me. 

(ii) Thou shalt not make nnto thee a graven image, nor the 
likeness of any form that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : thou 
shalt not bow down thyself imto them, nor serve them : for I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fftthers upon the children, upon the third and upon the fourth 
generation of them thakt hate Me; and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love Me and keep My command- 
ments. 

(iii) Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
Name in vain. 

(iv) Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but the seventh day is 
a Sabbath imto the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger 
that is within thy gates : for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and aU that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and 
hallowed it. 

(v) Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

(vi) Thou shalt do no murder. 

(vii) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(viii) Thou shalt not steal. 

(ix) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

(x) Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbour's. 

28. How has our Lord taught us to understand this law ? 
He taught that the law reaches to the desires, motives, 

and intentions of the heart, so that we cannot keep it unless 
we love God with our whole heart and our neighbour as our- 
selves. 

(i) What does the First Commandment teach us ? 
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To take the one living and true God for our own God, and 
render unto Him the honour which is due to Him alone, 
(ii) What does the Second Commandment teach us ? 
To worship God in spirit and in truth, not by the use of 
images or other devices of men, but in such ways as He has 
Himself appointed. 

(iii) What does the Third Commandment teach us ? 
Never to blaspheme and never to utter profane words, but 
always to regard and use with deep reverence the Holy Name 
of God. 

(iv) What does the Fourth Commandment teach us ? 
That we ought to be diligent in our calling during six days 
of the week, but keep one day hallowed for rest and worship ; 
and because Jesus rose from the dead on the first day of the 
week. Christians observe that day, calling it the Lord's Day. 
(v) What does the Fifili Commandment teach us ? 
That God regards with special favour those who reverence 
and obey their parents. 

(vi) What does the Sixth Commandment teach us ? 
To hold human life sacred, and, instead of hating or hurting 
our fellow-men, even our enemies, to do all we can to preserve 
them in health and well-being. 

(vii) What does the Seventh Commandment teach us ? 
To honour God's ordinance of marriage, to preserve modesty, 
and to keep ourselves chaste in thought, speech, and behaviour, 
(viii) What does the Eighth Commandment teach us ? 
To be honest and fair in all our dealings, and in no wise to 
take unbrotherly advantage of another by fraud or force, 
(ix) What does the Ninth Commandment teach us ? 
To avoid fcdse testimony, and never to deceive any one or 
spread reports to our neighbour's hurt. 

(x) What does the Tenth Commandment teach us ? 
Not even in our heart to grudge our fe]low-man his pro- 
sperity or desire to deprive him of that which is his, but always 
to cultivate a thankfdl and contented spirit. 

29. What special means has God provided to assist us in 
leading a life of obedience ? 

His Word, Prayer, the Sacraments, and the Fellowship of 
the Church. 
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80. Where do we find God's Word wrifcten ? 

In the Holy Bible, which is the inspired record of Gk>d*s 
revelation given to be our role of fiedth and dnty. 

81. What is Prayer? 

In Prayer we commune with our Father in heaven, confess 
our sins, give Him thanks for all His benefits, and ask in the 
name of Jesus for such things as He has promised. 

82. Repeat the Lord's Prayer. 

* Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.' 

(i) What is meant by the words—* Hallowed be Thy Name ' ? 

That our Heavenly Father would lead all men to acknow- 
ledge and reverence Him as Jesus has made Him known, so 
that everywhere ffis glorious praise may be proclaimed. 

(ii) What do we pray for in the words — *Thy Kingdom 
come'? 

We pray that the Gospel may spread and prevail in all the 
world, till the power of evil is overthrown and Jesus reigns in 
every heart and governs every relation of human life. 

(iii) What is meant by the words — * Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven ' ? 

That all men may be led to accept God's holy wiU, and 
cheerfully to do whatever He requires, so that His gracious pur- 
pose may be fulfilled. 

(iv) What shall we desire when we say — * Give us this day 
our daily bread ' ? 

That God would prosper our daily labour and provide what 
is needful for the body, ridding us of anxiety and disposing us to 
contentment. 

(v) Explain this petition — * Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.' 

Here Christ teaches us that we may confidently ask God to 
forgive us our sins, but that He will not do so unless we our- 
selves from the heart forgive those who have wronged us. 
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(vi) What do we ask for in the last petition — * Lead ns not 
into temptation, but deliver ns from evil * ? 

We entreat that we may not need, for our humbling, to be 
exposed to severe temptations, and that we may be kept from 
the power of every spiritual enemy. 

88. What is the Holy Catholic Churoh ? 

It is that holy society of believers in Christ Jesus which 
He founded, of which He is the only Head, and in which He 
dwells by His Spirit ; so that, though made up of many com- 
munions, organised in various modes, and scattered through- 
out the world, it is yet One in Him. 

34. For what ends did our Lord found His Church ? 

He united His people into this visible brotherhood for the 
worship of God, and the ministry of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments ; for mutual edification, the administration of discipline, 
and the advancement of BAa Kingdom. 

85. What is the essential mark of a true branch of the 
Catholic Church ? 

The essential mark of a true branch of the Catholic Church 
is the presence of Christ, through His indwelling Spirit, mani- 
fested in holy life and fellowship. 

86. What is a Free Church ? 

A Church which acknowledges none but Jesus Christ as 
Head, and, therefore, exercises its right to interpret and admi- 
nister His laws without restraint or control by the State. 

87. What is the duty of the Churoh to the State ? 

To observe all the laws of the State imless contrary to the 
teaching of Christ ; to make intercession for the people, and 
particularly for those in authority; to teach both rulers and 
subjects the eternal principles of righteousness, and to imbue the 
nation with the spirit of Christ. 

38. What is the duty of the State to the Church ? 

To protect all branches of the Church and their individual 
members in the enjoyment of liberty to worship God, and in 
efforts to promote the religion of Christ, which do not interfere 
with the civil rights of others. 

89. What is a Christian minister ? 

A Christian minister is one who is called of God and the 
Churoh to be a teacher of the Word and a pastor of the flock of 
Christ. 
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40. How may the validity of snoh a ministry be proved ? 
The deoifliye proof of a valid ministry is the sanction of the 

Divine Head of the Church, manifested in the conversion of 
sinners and the edification of the body of Christ. 

41. What are the Sacraments of the Church ? 

Sacred rites instituted by our Lord Jesos to make more plain 
by visible signs the inward benefits of the Gospel, to assure us 
of His promised grace, and, when rightly used, to become a 
means to convey it to our hearts. 

42. How many Sacraments are there ? 
Two only : Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

48. What is the visible sign in the Sacrament of Baptism ? 
Water: wherein the person is baptised into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

44. What inward benefit does this signify ? 

The washing away of sin and the new birth wrought by the 
Holy Spirit in all who repent and believe. 

45. What are the outward signs in the Lord's Supper ? 
Bread and wine : which the Lord has commanded to be given 

and received for a perpetual memorial of His death. 

46. What is signified by the bread and wine ? 

By the bread is signified the body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in which He lived and died ; by the wine is signified TTia blood, 
shed once for all upon the Cross for the remission of sins. 

47. What do they receive who in penitence and &dth partake 
of this Sacrament P 

They feed spiritually upon Christ as the nourishment of the 
soul, by which they are strengthened and refireshed for the duties 
and trials of life. 

48. Why do Christians partake in conunon of the Lord's 
Supper ? 

To show their oneness in Christ, to confess openly their 
faith ih Him, and to give one another a pledge of brotherly 
love. 

49. What is a Christian's chief comfort in this life ? 

That in Christ he belongs to God, who makes all things 
work together for good to them that love Him. 

50. What hope have we in the prospect of death ? 

We are well assured that all who £eJ1 asleep in Christ are 
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with Him in rest and peace ; and that even as He rose from the 
dead, so shall we abo rise and he clothed with glorified bodies. 

51. What has Jesus told ns of His Second Advent ? 

That, at a time known only to God, He shall appear again 
with power, to be glorified in His saints and to be the Judge of 
all mankind ; and that for His appearing we should be always 
ready. 

52. What is the Christian's hope concerning the future 
state? 

We look for the life everlasting, wherein aU who are saved 
through Christ shall see Grod and inherit the kingdom prepared 
for them from the foundation of the world. 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D., Instructor 
in History in the University of Michigan. 
8vo, 10s. Qd. 



Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. 

Hunt. 
Carlisle. By Mandell 

C'reighton, D.D. 
(Hnque Ports. By 

Montagu Barrows. 
Colchester. By Rev. 

E. L. Cutts. 
Exeter. By E. A. 

Freeman. 



London. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie. 



Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boase. 

Winchester. By 6. 
W. Kitohin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

Boston (U.S.). By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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Lecky.— (The Rt. Hon. William E. H.) 

— continiied. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: FLOOD— GR ATT AN— 
O'CONNELL. 2 vols. 8vo, 25^. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS : 
Being the First Chapter of the ' His- 
tory of European Morals'. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
A. Hirst. Crown 8vo, Ss. Qd. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library/ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 
net. 



Hunter (Sir William Wilson). 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Vol. I. — Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago. 1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. II.— To the Union of the Old and 
New Companies under the Earl of 
Godolphin's Award. 1708. 8vo, 16s. 
THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
and other Essays. Edited by Lady 
Hunter. With an Introduction by I 
Francis Henry Skrine, Indian Civil ' 
Service (Retired). 8vo, 9s. net. 
Ingram.— A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF IRISH HISTORY. From 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis- 
lative Union of 1800. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
Joyce. — A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1603. By P. W. JOTOB, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. Qd. 
Kaye and Malleson.— HISTORY OF 
THE INDLAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. 
By Sir John W. Kate and Colonel G. 
B. Malleson. With Analytical Index , 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown ' 
8vo, 3s. Qd, each. | 

Lang (Andrew). | 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. ' 
With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Por- 
traits) and 15 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 
JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE 
GO WRIE MYSTERY. WithGowrie's 
Coat of Arms in colour, 2 Photo- j 
gravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 12s. Qd. net. 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART, THE YOUNG CHEVA- 
LIER. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 7s. Qd. net. 
Laurie.— HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. 
S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 7s. Qd. 
Lecky.— (The Rt. Hon. William E. H.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Library Edition. 8 ols. 8vo. Vols. 
I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1/84, 36s. ; Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. Ireland. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 



Lieven.— LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 18121834. 
Edited by Lionel G. Robinson. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 14s. net. 

LoweU.— GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Lumsden's Horse, Records of.— 

Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. With a . 
Map, and numerous Portraits and Illus- 
trations in the Text. 4to, 21s. net. 

Macaulay (Lord). 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 

MACAULAY. 

* Edinburgh ' Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 
Qs. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHT'S ^QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LOUD MACAULAY. 
By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart, 
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THE WOKKS. 

♦ .KUKinif ' K^iifinn. With 12 Portraits. 

12 vols. Large Crowu 8vo, 3*. M. 

eiwh. 
Vols. I. VL HISTORY OK ENG- ' 

LAND, FUOM THE ACCESSION 

OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
V.>l8. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND Bia 

(iUAIMIIES. 



M ISgELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES AND POEMS. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 24*. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 

OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited. 

with Occasional Notes, by the Right 

Hon. Sir G. O. Trevsltan, Bart 

Crown 8vo, %s. 



Vols. X1..X 1 1 SPEJ^HES, LAYS Lynch.-THE WAR OF THE CIVILI- 



OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND i 
INDEX. 

<\ihiiiet Kdiii4>n. 16 vols. Post Svo, 

£4 165. 
Lihmrif Edi'ion. 5 vols. Svo, il\. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 

Popular E^f it ion. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 55. 
Student's E^Uf ion. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 125. ! 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. Svo, I65. , 
' Alhont/' Edition. With 6 Portraits. , 

6 vols. Large Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 

each. 
(htbiuct Eiition. 8 vols. Post Svo. 

485. 
' Ediubimjh ' Edition. 4 vols. Svo, 

6s. each. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, etc., in 1 volume. 
Popular Etliti^tn. Crown Svo, 25. 6d. 

* Silrer Lito'ary ' Edition. With 

Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
• Lays '. Crown Svo, 3*. 6^. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. Svo, 

65. 
' Trereh/an ' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

Svo, 95. 
Cahinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, 

245. 

* Hdinhurgh ' Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 
ft.v. each. 

Lihrary Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 365. 
ESSAYS, which may be had separately 
sewed, 6^. each ; cloth, I5. each. 

Frederic the Great. 
Ranke and Gladstone. 
Lord Bacon. 
Lord ('live. 

Lord Byron, and The 
I Comic Dramatists 



Addison and Walpole 

Croker's Boswell's 
Johnson. 

Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren Hasting. 

The Earl of Chatham 
(Two Essays). 



of the Restoration. 



SATIONS: BEING A RECORD OF 
'A FOREIGN DEVIL'S' EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By Gborge Lynch, Special 
Correspondent of the Sphere^ etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 
I Maokinnon (Jambs, Ph.D.). 

THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 

THIRD. Svo, 185. 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY. Svo, 

2I5. net. 

Mallet.-~MALLET DU PAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Bernard Mallet. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Svo, 125. M. net. 

May.— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sur Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord 
Farnborough). 3 vols. Cr. Svo, 18s. 
Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EM PIRE. 8 vols. Crown Svo, 
35. 6d. each. 
THE PALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, 
Is.U. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 763-a.d. 
476. With 5 Maps. Cr. Svo, 75. 6d. 

Montague.— THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. Montague, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 35. Qd. 

Moran.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERN- 
MENT.^ By Thomas Francis Moran, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Econo- 
mics in Purdue University, U.S. Crown 
Svo, 55. net. 
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WTash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vauohan Nash. 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
snowing the Famine Area. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Owens College Essays.— Edited by 
T. F. Tout, mTA., Professor of History 
in the Owens College, Victoria Univer- 
sity, and James Tait, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
125. 6c?. net. 

Pears.— THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY 
OF THE CAPTURE OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY THE TURKS. By 
Edwin Peabs, LL.B. With 3 Maps 
and 4 Illustrations. 8vo, 18.9. net. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by Edgar Powell 
and G. M. Trevblyan. 8vo, 65. net. 

Randolph.— THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
Carman F. Randolph. 8vo, 9s. net. 

Rankin (Reginald). 
THE MARQUIS D'ARGENSON; AND 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 8vo, 
10«. ^. net. 
A SUBALTERNS LETTERS TO HIS 
WIFE. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 
Zs. U. 
Ransome.— THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. Bv Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 
Seebohm (Frederic, LKD., K.S.A.). 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 
MUNITY. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 165. 
TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW : being an Essay 
supplemental to (1) ' ITie English 
Village Gomraunity,' (2) ' The Tribal 
System m Wales ' . 8vo, 16s. 

Seton-Karr.-THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ^ or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr, M.P. With a Frontispiece 
by R. CATON-WiK)DViLLE. Cr. 8vo, 
p8. peij. 



Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 1640-1660. Bv Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36^. 

Sheppard. — THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 
Edgar Sheppard, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub- Almoner to 
the King. With 6 Photogravure Plates 
and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 2\s. net. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo. 35. ^. 

Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
I85. each. 

Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCL-.S OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Sternberg. Willi Preface by 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. Cr. 
8vo, bs. net 

Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. By J. W. 
! Stubbs. 8vo. 12s. ^d. 
I Stubbs.— HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
j TIONS TO THE 'ROLLS SERIES'. 
! By William Stubbs, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Modem History in the University. 
Collected and Edited by Arthur 
H ASS all, M.A. 8vo, 12.f. 6c?. net. 

Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1900. By Alexander 
Sutherland, M.A., and George 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. 

Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, Is. M. 

Thomson. - CHINA AND THE 
POWERS : a Narrative of the Outbreak of 
1900. By H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps 
and 29 Illustrations. 8vo, Ids. 6d. net. 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alphbus Todd, LL.D. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 8vo, 16s. 

Trevelyan.-ENGLANDINTHEAGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By George Macau- 
lay Trevelyan. 8vo, 15s. 
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Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS ! Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 

INTRODrCTOUY TO THE STUDY 

OF ENCiLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY. E^liU-il by Henry Ofkley < 

Wakeman, M.A., ami Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6.f. | 
Walpole.—HISTOUY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE i 

GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By I 

Sir Si'KNCER Walpoi.e, K.C.B. 6 vols. ! 

Crown 8vo, 6.<. each. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 Tols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 105. 6c?. Vol. TL, 
1405-1406, 15s. [pxii of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 155. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 2l5. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 

8vo, 6s. net. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 

Bacon.— THELETTERS AND LIFEOF ! Erasmus. 



FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 is. \ 

Bagehot. - B I (; R A R H I C A L i 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
CYown 8vo, Ss.. 6ii. j 

Blount.— THE MEMOIRS OF SIR ! 
EDWARD BLOUNT, K.C.B. , etc. 
Editt'fl by Stdaht J. Reid, Author of < 
• Tl>e Life and Times of Sydney Smith,' 
etc. With 3 Pliotogravure Plates. Svo, 
lO.v. 6(f. net. 

Bowen. — EDWARD BOWEN : A 
MEMOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
E. Bowen. With Appendices, 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 2 other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 125. 6(i. net. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : A 
H istory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude, 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 75. 

Crozier.- MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. Svo, 145. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the * Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 125. 6d. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. Svo, 65. 

De Bode.— THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. B\' William S. 
Childe-Pemberton. With 4 Photo- 

fravure Portraits and other Illustrations. , 
vo, gilt top, 125. 6d. net. I 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English IVanslations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. Svo, I85. net 
Faraday. -FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
Svo, 35. 6d. 

F^nelon : his Friends and his Enemies, 
16.51-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With 
P'^rtrait. Svo, IO5. Qd. 

Pox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 35. 6rf. 

Granville. — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
kield. With 17 Portraits. Svo, gilt top, 
I65. net. 

Q-rey.— MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With 3 
Portraits. Crown Svo, 65. net. 

Hamilton. -LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. Bv R. P. Graves. Svo, 
3 vols. 155. each. Addendum. Svo, 
Qd. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 
1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. Dauolish, Barrister- 
at-Law. Svo, IO5. net. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark Marshman. Cr. Svo, 35. 6a, 
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Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Higgins. — THE BERNARDS OF 
ABINGTON AND NETHER WIN- 
CHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. Napier Higgins. 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 
Hunter. — THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. Author of 'A 
History of British India,' etc. By 
Francis Henry Skrine, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16^. net. 
Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16^. net. 
Kielmansegge. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1761-1762. By Count Frede- 
rick Kielmansegge. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 05. net. 
IiUther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Jouus KosTLiN. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, Bs. 6d. 
Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

2s. 6c?. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 125. 
' Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 

65. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DEM ARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 
MaxMuller(F.). 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX 
MtJLLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. M. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 

8vo, 10s. M. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. Qd. net 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vols. Large 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 
A. M. F., Author of * Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited by 
Stephen Paget, one of his sons. With 
Portrait. 8vo, hs. net. 

Place.— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 

Powys.— PASSAGES FROM THE 
DIARIES OF MRS. PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. Edited by Emily 
J. Climenson. 8vo, gilt top, 16s. 

Ramakwshna : His Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon, F. Max Muller. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich. — MARY RICH. COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK (1625 - 1678) : Her 
Family and Friends. By C. Fell 
Smith. With 7 Photogravure Portraits 
and 9 other Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 
18s. net. 

Rochester, and other Literary- 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., "With some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of 
* The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,' ' The 
Life of a Prig,' etc. With 15 Portraits. 
8vo, 16s. 

Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wife. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance Lady 
Russell, of Swallowfield Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, gilt edges, 42s. net. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Work. By Frederic 
Sbbbohm. 8vo, 14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
Haluwell-Philupps. With lUustra- 
tious and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21*. 

Tales of my Father.- By A. M. F. 
Crown 8vo, »s. 

TaUentyre.— THE WOMEN OF THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallbnttrb. With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10*. 6rf. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 

Walpole. — SOM K UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
With 2 I'ortraits. Or. 8vo, As, Qd. net. 



Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF W^LINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Grown 8vo, Zs. 6d, 



Wilkins (W. H.). 

CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN-CPNSORT OF GEORGE 
II. AND SOMETIME QUEEN- 
REGENT : a Study of Her Life and 
Time. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 
QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort 
of George I., and her Correspondence 
with Philip Christopher, Count 
Kdnigsmarck. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12.^. Qd. net. 



Travel and Adventure, tlie Colonies, etc. 



Arnold.— SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 

6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Ball (John). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. Coolidoe. 
Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 
HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS : being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the * Alpine Guide '. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 
Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHON ALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodore Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Brassey (The Late Lady). 
A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM ' ; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
7s. M. 



Brassey (The Late Lady) — amtinued. 
A VOYAGE IN THE * SUNBEAM '. 
^Silver Library' Edition. With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<i. 
Popvlar Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed. Is. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parchment. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6fl?. sewed, Is. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS. 
AND THE * ROARING FORTIES'. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
7s. ^. 

Cockerell. — TRAVELS IN SOU- 
THERN EUROPE AND THE 
LEVANT, 1810-1817. By C. R. 
Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his son, Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 

Fountain (Paul). 
THE GREAT DESERTS AND 

FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

With a Preface by W. H. Hudson, 

Author of *The Naturalist in La 

Plata,' etc. 8vo, 9s. M. net. 
THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 

FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

With Portrait and 7 lUusttatious. 

8vo, 10s. 6rf. net. 
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Froude (James A. ). 

^ OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Zs. M. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2^. 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Q-roVe. — SEVENTY - ONE DAYS' 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. By Lady 
Grove. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, 7*. Qd. net. 

Haggard — A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE : Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, undertaken in the year 1900. 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 31 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 125. 6d. net. 

Hardwick.— AN IVORY TRADER IN 
NORTH KENIA : the Record of an 
Expedition to the Country North of 
Jllount Kenia in East Equatorial Africa, 
with an Account of the Nomads of 
G«lla-Land. By A. Arkell-Hardwick, 
F.R.G.S. With 23 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a Map. 8vo,12a\ 6rf.net. 

Heathcote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man Heathcotb. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds by the 
Author. 8vo, IO5. 6d. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Knight (E. F.). 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 16 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE': 
the Narrative of a Search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. Qd. 



Knight (E. Y:)— continued. 

THE ' FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Threc-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page IVlustrations. Cr. Svo. 35. Qd. 

Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs. Cr. 
8vo, 65. 

Lees and Clutterbuek.— B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 35. Qd. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo, gilt top, 425. net. 

Wansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjop Nansen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
I 8vo, 35. Qd. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
Svo. IO5. U. 

Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 

ISLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 

With Illustrations and numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 35. net. 

Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 

16mo, 35. net. t 

Spender.— TWO WINTERS IN NOR- 
WAY : being an Account of Two 
Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh Driving, and including an Ex- 
pedition to the Lapps. By A. Edmund 
Spender. With 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Svo, IO5. 6^. net. 

Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo, 35. Qd. 

Three in Norway.— By Two of Them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 
With 61 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
65. M. net. 
HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 6*. 6d. net 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman, Col. I 
H. Walrond, Miss Legh, etc. With I 
2 Map«, 23 Plates, and 172 Hlus- , 
tratious in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6«. net ; hall-lK)und,with gilt top. 95. net. j 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man, W. Beacher Thomas, W. Rye, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 
net ; halt-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Philxjpps-Wolley. 

Vol. 1. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half- bound, with gilt 
top, 9«. net. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions bv Lieut. -Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half- bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadpoot. 
R.E., A. H. Boyd, W. J. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton, a. Lang, W. G. 
Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl op Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier, With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ^s. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 



DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, etc. 
With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 



DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., A. E. T. 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 
lUustmtions in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ^s. net ; half -bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 



FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9s. net. 



FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 

Vol. II.— Pike and Other Coarse Fish. 
With Contributions by Wiluam 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

FOOTBALL.— By Montague Shearman, 
W. J. Oakley, Frank Mitchell, etc. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 



GOLF. By HoitA.CE G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 
THE BADMINTON \A^\^MCi —continued. 

Edited by His Gracb thb (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 



HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., Mowbray 
Morris, G. H. Longman, etc. With 5 
Plates and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
Alfred C. Harmsworth, the Hon. 
John Scott-Montagu, etc. With 13 
Plates and 136 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, 
12s. net. A Cloth Box for use when 
Motoring, 2s. net. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Hbdley Peek. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, etc. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. Svo, cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke op Beaufort, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net 



SHOOTING. 
Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsingham, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart., etc. With 11 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 
Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart., etc. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tbbbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 9s. net. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bouverib, 
the Hon. A. Lyttelton, etc. With 14 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9s. net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey. K.C.B., etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

Vol. II.— Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis op Dufferin and Ava, 
K.P., etc. With 35 Plates and 160 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 9s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. B. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, price 6«. each Volume, cloth. 

•^* Tht Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. Price 
Is, 6c?. net each. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; 
Shootino, by A. J. Stuart- Wortlbt ; 
Cookery, by Gborgb Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shoot- 
IHG, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlby ; 
Cookery, by Georob Saintsbury. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlby; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by CoL Kennby 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, hs. 



RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathornb-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custancb ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 Illustrations. 
CroMm 8vo, 5«. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(•Redspinner,' Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by John Bickerdyke 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 Illastra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Alverstone and Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET: Its History and Associa- 
tions. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord 
Alverstone, L.C.J., President, and C. 
W. Alcock, Secretary, of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. With 48 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 16."f. net. 



Bickerdyke.— DAYS OF MY LIFE 1 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. . 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rf. i 



Blackburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackbume. 8vo, 7s. ^, net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, \0s, 6d. 
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Ellis.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 

Polkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting- yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, \2s, 6rf. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Bdtt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8vo, 145. 

Francis.- A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 155. 

Fremantle.— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
mantle, V.D., Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. 8vo, 125. M. net. 

Gathome-Hardy.-AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardt. With 8 Illustrations by 
Archibald Thorburn. 8vo, 65. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 35. net. 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascob, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whigham and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 7*. 6rf. net. 

Ijang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 85. M, 



LiUie.— CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of 
the Leadmg Players and Champions. 
By Arthur Lillie. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut. -CoL the Hon. H. Need- 
ham, C. D. LococK, etc. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, IO5. ^, net. 
Locock.— SIDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 55. net 
Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Pep. 8vo. 
25. U, 
Mackenzie.— NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo, 25. 6<i. net 
Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, gilt top, I65. 
Maskelyne.- SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskelyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, ^. 
MillaiB (John Guille). 
THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 50 Illustrations from the 
Author's Drawings and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 305. net. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 Photogravures and 
66 Plates (41 in Colours) from Draw- 
ings by the Author, Archibald 
Thorburn, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top, £6 ^8, net. 

Modern Bridge.— By ' Slam '. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 85. M. net. 

Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo, 75. M, 
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Payne-Oallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 
THE CROSS-BOW: Mediaeval and 
Modern ; Military and Sporting ; its 
('owitruction, History, and Manage- 
ment, with a Treatise on the Balista 
and ('.itapult of the Ancients. With 
220 Illu8trations. Royal 4to, £3 Zs. net. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the Choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 6rf. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 125. M. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 

(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in ' 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and | 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, ia<f. I 



Pole.— THE THEORY OP THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo, 
gilt edges, 25. net. 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 
gilt edges, 35. net. 



Ronalds.— THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo, 145. 



Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
CoDRTENBY Selous. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium Svo, 125. 6rf. net. 

Warner.— CRICKET IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA ; being Record of the Tour of the 
English Team, 1902-3. By Pelham F. 
Warner. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. Crown Svo. 



Mental, Moral and 

LOGIQ, RHETORIC, 
Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 35. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
Svo, 325. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) Witli 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 105. M. 
Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Svo, £3 135. Qd. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Spedding. 7 vols. Svo, 
£4 45. 

THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whatelt, D. D. Svo, 105. M. 



by F. 
Crown 



Political Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
\ Bacon (Francis) — continued. 
\ THE ESSAYS: With Notes 
I Storr and C. H. Gibson. 
I Svo, 35. 6rf. 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo. 65. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp. Svo, 25. M. 
Bain (Alexander). 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown Svo, IO5. 6c?. 

Or Separately, 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
Svo. 65. M. 
Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
Svo, 45. ^. 
LOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
Svo, 45. Part II. Induction. Crown 
Svo, 65. M, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Pliilosopliy — continued. 

Bain (Albxandbr) — continued. 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 

8vo, 1^. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 

8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 
DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. Svo. 
Baldwin.-A COLLEGE MANUAL 
OF RHETORIC. By Charles Sears 
j^ Baldwin, A.M., Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
:4s. 6d. 



Brooks.— THE ELEMENTS OF MIND : 
being an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division of the Elementary 
Substances of Life. By H. Jamyn 
Brooks. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Brough.— THE STUDY OF MENTAL 
SClS^CE : Five Lectures on the Uses 
and Characteristics of Logic and Psycho- 
logy. By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, 2s, net. 

Crozier (John Bbattib). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: 

being the Outlines of a New System 

of Political, Religious end Social 

Philosophy. Svo, 14s. 
HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 

VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 

em Evolution. 
VoL I. Svo, 14s. 
Vol. II. {In preparation.) 
VoL III. Svo, 10s. 6d. 
Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
WiLLLAM L. Davidson, M. A. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

G-reen (Thomas Hill). —THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nbttleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Svo, 16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo, 

21s. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 

OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 

With Preface by Bernard Bosan- 

QUBT. Svo, 5s. 

O-umhilL— THE MORALS OF SUI 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 
VoL I., CV. Svo, 5s. net. Vol. 11., 
Cr. Svo, 5s. net. 



Hodgson (SllADWORTH H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphysical 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

THE METAPIIYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book 1. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book II. Positive 
Science ; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 

Hume. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Grbbn and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. Svo, 2Ss. Or separately. Essays, 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 

James (WiLU AM, M.D., LL.D.). 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown 
Svo, 7s. Qd. 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE : a Study iu Human 
Nature. Being the Giflford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902. Svo, 12s. net 

TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND TO STUDENTS 
ON SOME OF LIFE'S IDEALS. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6rf. 

Justinian.— THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo, ISs. 

Kant (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. lYanslated 
byT. K.Abbott, B.I). With Memoir. 
Svo. 12s. Qd. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY OF TUB FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. Svo, 6s. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, Zs. U, 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. U, 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 



Kelly. -GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kbllt, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 1». 6rf. net Vol. II. Collectivism 
and ludividiialism. Cr. 8to, 10«. M, net. 

Killiok.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KiLUCK, M.A. Crown 8vo. Zs, M, 

Ladd (Gborqb Trumbull). 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT: a 

Treatise of the Facts, Principles and 

Ideals of Ethics. 8vo, 21^ 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 2U 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 

CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 

Science for Colleges and Normal 

Schools. 8vo, 125. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12». 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 

8vo, bs. 6d. 

Lecky (William Edward Hartpolb). 

THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 
Character. Crown 8vo, 5*. net 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS : 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky's ' History of European Morals '. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. Hirst. Crown Svo, 3s. Qd. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown Svo, 10s. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
10.V. net. 

Lutoslawski.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of liis Writings. By Win- 
CENTY Lutoslawski. Svo, 2l5. 

MaxMiillerlF.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT 



Svo, 25. 

UTILITARIANISM. Svo, 28. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 

HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 

165. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION, AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. Svo, 55. 
Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 

LOGIC. By WiLUAM Hbnbt S. 

MONOK, M.A. Crown Svo, 55. 
Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY 

AND ITS SURVIVAL OF BODILY 

DEATH. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

2 vols. Svo, 425. net. 
Pierce —STUDIES IN AUDITORY 

AND VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 

Essays on Experimental Psychology. 

By A. H. Pierce. Cr. Svo, 65. 6d. net. 
Richmond. — THE MIND OF A 

CHILD. By Bnnis Richmond. Crown 

Svo, 35. 6d. net. 
Bomanes.— MIND AND MOTION 

AND MONISM. By Gkorob John 

Romanes. Crown Svo, 45. 6d. 
Sully (Jambs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development 
and its Valne. Svo, 125. Qd. net. 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo, 2l5. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
Svo, 95. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d, 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. Svo. 
IO5. 6rf. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's * Studies of Child- 
hood *. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 45. ed. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Albxandbr Suthbrland, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo, 285. 



8vo, 

2I5 ' 

THR qiY ^v^TFUfQ np ivni A XT S^^'^i^^^rne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 

THRPP T pr-TiTDua nir n^nrr. ,r™ Reasoning. ByALFBBD Jiuuss Swni- 
™dS^TA^Ks^Vy^. C^r'^LZ"; S?l'' 8^2.. T" "" '"^"'''^ 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued, 
Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 1 Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 



TION. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
* Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. ^. net. 

Webb. -THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10*. 6rf. 

Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Webkr, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thill y. Ph. D. 8vo, I65. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
BACOlf S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 

8vo, 10«. M. 
ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. CYown 8vo, 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4«. M. 



SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 

O. J. Reichbl, M.A. Crown 8vo, lbs. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 

by Sarah F. Alleynb and Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, IO5. Qd, 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 

Alletne and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Rbichel, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 

F. C. Costellob, M.A., and J. II. 

MuiRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES, 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6t^. 

FIRST PBINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By JOHH RiCKABX» &J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
RiCKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND NATURAL LAW). ByJosBFH 
RiCKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
BoEDDBR, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6c?. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Maker, 
S.J., D.Litt, M.A. (Loud.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6rf. 



History and Science of Lan^ua^e, etc. 



Davidson.— LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
Elained and Exemplified. By William 
. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. Qd. ■ 

jj^arrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Late Dean of Canterbury. Cr. 8yo, 6s. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
Glassitied and Explained : with Practical 1 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. t 

MaxMaUer(F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.! 
2 vols. Crowp 8vo, lOs, 



Max Miiller {?,)— continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. VoL III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Boget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Peter Mark 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. With full Index. 
Cr, 8vo, 9s. net. 
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Political Economy and Etonomics. 



Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH KCONOMIC HISTORY 

AND THKOKY. Crowu 8vo, I'art 

\.,bs. Part II., 10.V. U. 
SUUVEYS, HISTOHIC AND ECOKO- 

MIC. Crown 8v(), 9«. net. I 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: a 

Study on the Coal and Iron Industries , 

of Great Britain an«l the I'nited States. , 

With 4 Maps. 8vo. 

Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. By! 
W ALTER Baqehot. Crown 8vo, fts. tW. 

Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
SAMUBLA.'and Henrietta Barmett. 

Crowu 8vo, 65. 

Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
CVown 8vo, 7.'*. bi/. {Stitnyhurst I'hilo- 
svjthical Series.) 

Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 

IN WAGKS. B\ F. W. Lawrence, Toy nbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 

M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 

Diagrams. Ito, «.s. Qd. 18th CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 

Leslie.- ESSA VS ON POLITICAL ^ Arnold Toynbee. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 
ECONOMY. Bv T. E. Clikke Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Duhl. 8vo, 10^\ Crf. 

Macleod (Henry Dunninq). 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 55. net. 
TH E ELEM KNTS of banking. Cr. 

8vo, 35. Oil. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s. 

Vol. II. 14s. 



Macleod (Hbnby Dunning) — cont. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 vol., 30s. net; or separately. 
Vol. I.. 10s. net. Vol. II., Part 1., 
10s. net VoL II., Part II., 10s. net 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 8vo, 2s. Qd. net 

MilL— POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stoart Mill. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

MulhaU. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. With 82 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6^^ 

Symes.— POUTICAL ECONOMY: a 

Short Textbook ot Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 7s. 6</. net 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY : a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s. net 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo, 5s net 



Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 



Avebury. — THE ORIGIN OF 
CIVILISATION, aud the Primitive 
Condition of Man. By tlie Riglit Hon. 
Lord Avkbuuy. With 6 Plates aud 
20 Illustrations. 8vo, 18.v. 

Clodd (Edward). 
THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 
A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'Tlie 
Story of Creation'. With Illustra- 
tions. Fop. 8vo, Is. Qd. 



Lang and Atkinson.— SOCIAL 
ORIGINS. By Andrew Lang, M.A,, 
LL.D. ; and PRIMAL LAW. By J. J. 
Atkinson. 8vo, 10s. 6</. net. 



Packard-^LAMARCK. THE FOUN- 
DER OF EVOLUTION : his Life and 
Work, with Translations of his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution. By Alpheus 
S. Packard, M.D., LL.D. With 10 
Portrait aud other Illustrations. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net» 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 

Romanes (6bor0e John). 

ESSAYS. Ediiied by C. LloyD Mor 
,9iAN. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



continued. 



DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 



Part I. Thb DMtwnriAN T^Bomt. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crpiwn 8yo^ , 1,(]|5, .-d^i. 

Part II. Post- Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author a^d 5 IJijis- 
trations. Crown Syo, 10«, 6^?. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Qdbs- 
TiONS: Isolation ftnd Physiologica 
Selection. Crown Syo, 6«. ; • : 



The Science of Religion, etc. 



:tolfoiir.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
th6' Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

Baring-Goiad.— THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Barinq- 
Gquld. 2 vols.* Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. each. 

Campbell.^RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M. A., LL.D. Svo, 15s. 

Davidsoii.— 'THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1S92 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen* By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. Svo, 15s. 

J«,mes.— THE' VARIETIES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : a Study in 
Human Nature. Being the Gifford 
Lectures on Natural ReliMon delivered 
at.Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By William 
' I JamiIs, LiiiD., etc. Svo, 12s. net. 

Lang (Andrew). 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. Svo, 10s. ^. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vols. Crown Svo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 

Professor Max Miiller. Svo, 9s. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 

Svo, 5s. net, 



Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN 
CONCEFriONS OF GOD ; or, The 
Absolute of German Romantic Idealism 
and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. By Joseph ' Alexander 
Leighton, Profe.ssor of Philosophy in 
Hobart College, U.S. Grown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
net. 

Max Muller (!> Right IJon, F.). 

THE SILESIAN flORSEHERD (*DAS 
PFERDEBURLA ') : Questions of the 
Day answered by F. Max Muller. 
Translated by Oscar A. Fechter, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. KsTlin Carpenter. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mythor 
logy and Folk Lore.. Crown Svo, 5*. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDiA^ 
PHILOSOPHY. Svo, ISs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

THE ORIGIN ANDGROWTU OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustrated bythe Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures,* de- 
livered at the Chapter House,. West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. Cr. Svo, 5s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION: Four Lectures- de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gilford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. CnSvoyJs, 
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The Science of Religion, etc. — continued. 



Mm Mtaier (The Right Hon. F.)— 

coiiUinv>6d, 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The QifiFord 
Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
iity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8vo, 5«. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
TheGifford Lectures, delivered before 
the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown 8vo. bs, 

THBOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gilford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, bs, 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDAnTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

LAST ESSAYS. Second Series— Essays 
on the Science of Religion. Cr. 8vo, bs. 



Oakesmith.-THE RELIGION OF 
PLUTARCH: a Pagau Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay. By John 
Oakbsmith, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
bs. net. 



Wood-Martin (W.G.). 

TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. 
A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions. With 192 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30«. net. 



I PAGAN IRELAND : an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
I Christian Antiquities. With 512 IIIus- 
I trations. 8vo, 15s. 



Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 



Abbott.— HELLliNlCA. A Collection 

of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 

History and Religion. Edited by 

EvELTM Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 

. 8vo, 7«. 6rf. 

JBachylus. - EUMENIDES OF 
vESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Da vies. 8vo, 7s. 

Aristophanes.— THEACHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, transUted into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrbbll. 
Crowu 8vo. Is. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
^ Rev. F. Metcalpb, B.D. 
GALLUS : or, Roman Scenes in the 

lime of Augustus. With Notes and 
' Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 

Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
. CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 

Private life of tlie Ancient Greeks. 

With Notes and Excursuses. With 

26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Oampbel].— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By tlie Rev. Lewis 
CMIPbbll, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
P)K>fesiknr of Greek, University of St 
Andrews. 9vo, 15$. 



Cicero. — CICERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tykbbll. Vols. L, 
II.. III., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 16s. 
Vol. v., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VIL, 
Index, 7s. ftrf. 

Harvard Studies in Claissioal 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XL, 1900; XIL, 1901 ; 
XIII., 1902. 8vo, 6s. U. net each. . 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Homer.— THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, bs. net. 

Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
WiLLUM CouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 

Lang.— HOMER AND THE EPIC. 
By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 9s. net 

Luci an. — TRANSLATIONS FROM 
LUCIAN. Bv Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. — continued. 



Ogilvie.— HORAE LATIN AE : Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ooilvie, M.A., LL.B., H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by Alexander Souter, M.A. 
With a Memoir by Joseph OaiLViB, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12*. 6d not. 

Rich.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. net. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitblaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo, 85. Qd, 

Tlieophrastus.-THECHARACTERS 
OF THEOPHRASTUS : a Translation, 
with Introduction. By Charles E. 
Bennett and William A. Hammond, 
Professors in Cornell University. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. Qd. net. 

Tyrrell.-DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 65. 



Virgil. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE M^mjy OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
CONINOTON. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE iENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6«. net. 

THE ^a^EID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo, 
6«. net. 

THE JSNEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by James 
Rhoadbs. 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5«. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGtCS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated intp.English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5«. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo, 65. 



Poetry and the Drama. 

Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 
bs. net. 



Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 62 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Zs. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6c?. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fep. 
8yo, 45. 6c?. net. 



Cochrane — COLLECTED VERSES. 
By^ Alfred Cochrane, Author of * The 
Kestrel's Nest, and other Verses,* 
* Leviore Plectro,' etc. With a Frontis- 
piece by H. J. Ford. Fcp. 8vo. 

Dabney.— THE MUSICAL BASIS OF 
VERSE : a Scientific Study of the 
Principles of Poetic Composition. By 
J. P. Dabnbt. Crown 8vo, 65. 6c?. net. 

Graves. — CLYT^MNESTRA : A 
TRAGEDY. By Arnold F. Graves. 
With a Preface by Robert Y. Tvrrell, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

HITHER AND THITHER: Songs ami 
Verses. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days,' etc. Fcp. 8vo, 55. 

Inge^ow (Jban). 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 

Volume. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 65. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Writings of Jean 

Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo, 25. M, cloth 

plain, 35. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Keary.-THE BROTHERS: a Fairy 
Masque. By C. F. Kbart. Crown 8vo, 
4<. net 

Ijang (Andrbw). 

. GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8yo, 
25. 6d. net 
THE BI,UE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by AJrtiRBW Lang. Witii 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6«. 

Leoky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
. W. E. tt, LiCKT. Fcp. 8vo, fo. 

Lytton (Thb Eabl of), (Owbn Mbrb- 

DITH)( 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, 10«. M, 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. U, 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10«. 6d. 

Macaulay.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH *IVRY' AND «THE 
ARMADA ', By Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Scharp. Fcp. 4to, 
10«. 6rf. 

-r : Byou 

Edition, ISnio, 25. 6^?., gilt top. 

Popular 



Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6rf. sewed, 1*. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WaauBLDf. Cr. 

8vo, 35. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8yo, 1*. 

sewed, 1*. 6rf. cloth. ^ 

MacDonald.— A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN lUE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By Gborob 
MacDonald, LL.D. ISmo, 65. 

Horris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL WORKS— himLKUY 

EpITION. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 55. uet each. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo, 55. net each. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 

Crown Svo, bs. net. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 

and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 

VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 

THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 55. 

net 



Morris {^iluau)— continued, 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 55. net 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 55. 
net 

THE ^NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Veree. Crown 8vo, 55. 
net 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. . Grown 8vo, 55. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 

255. ; or 55. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 

25. 6{2. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
65. net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
crown Svo, 65. 

*^^* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 27, 37, 40. 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Eidited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion i Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
Maclbod Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 35. 6<i. 

Wesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nbsbit (Mrs. Hubbrt Bland). 
Furst Series. Crown Svo, 35. 6<Z. Second 
Series. With Portrait Crown Svo, 55. 

RamaL -SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Waltbb Ramal. With a Frontis- 
piece from, a Drawing by Richard 
Doylb. Fcp. Svo, 35. 6rf. net 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By Jambs Whitoombb Rilby. 
12m6, gilt top, 55. 

Bomanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Hbrbbrt 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown Svo, 4*. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Savage - Armstrong. — BALLADS 
OF DOWN. By G. F. Savage-Arm- 
strong, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 



Shakespeare. 
BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. 8vo, 145. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbar. 
32rao, Is. ^. 



Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, 5s. 

Trevelyan.— CECILIA GONZAGA : a 
Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. Qd. net. 



agi 
ING 



RING. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 

Svo, gilt top, 4s. hd. 
Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 

Gods. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6fl^. 



Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted from 

Putich. ) 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 

J. Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, 

gilt top, 3s. net. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 

J. Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, 

gilt top, 3s. net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown Svo, Is. 6d each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15s. net. 

Contarini Fleming ; 



Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke ; 
Count Alarcos : a 
Tragedy. 

Alroy ; Ixion in 
Heaven ; The In- 
fernal Marriage ; 
Popanilla. 

Tancred. 



The Rise of Iskan- 

der. 
Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. 
Coningsby. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 

NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
Svo, 42s. 



Bailey (H. C). 

MY LADY OF ORANGE : a Romance 
of the Netherlands in the Days of 
Alva. With S Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, Qs. 

KARL OF ERBACH : a Tale of the 
Thirty Years' War. Crown Svo, Qs. 

Bottome. — LIFE, THE INTER- 
PRETER. By Phyllis Bottome. 
Crown Svo, Qs. 

Churchill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Crown 
Svo, Qs. 

Crawford. —THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece * The 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and S 
other Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 
By Sibyl Creed. Cr. Svo, %s. 

Davenport.— BY THE RAMPARTS 
OF JEZREEL: a Romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel. By Arnold Davenport. 
With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Dougall.— BEGGARS ALL. By L. 
Dougall. Crown Svo. 3s. M. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Doyle (Sir A. CoNAN). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Zs^ 6rf. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3». 6rf. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, %8. 6d, 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 

Dyson.— THE GOLD-STEALERS : a 
Storj' of Waddy. By Edward Dyson, 
Author of * Rhymes from the Mines,' 
etc. Crown Svo, 6*. 

Parrar (F. W., Late Dban of Cantbr- 

BURT). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6^. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown Svo, 
gilt top, 6s, net. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of ChUd Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Phiup Burnb-Jonbs, Bart 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Katb Burqbss. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). 

FIANDER'S WIDOW. Crown Svo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE MANOR FARM. With Frontis- 
piece bv Claud C. du Pr6 Cooper. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Froude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By Jambs A. Froudb. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

Hassard (H. Rider). 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN'S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 



Haggard (H. Rideb) — continued. 
BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH. V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. Svo, Is. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN : a Tale of the Fall 
of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Zs.6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

Haggard and Ijang. -—THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. RroBB 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Harte. — IN THE CARQaiNEZ 
WOODS. By Bret Hartb. Crown 
8vo. 3«. 6<?. 

Hope.— THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hopb. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6rf. 

Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Mabel Howard. 
* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hutchinson. — A FRIEND OF 
NELSON. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Jerome.— SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of * Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8vo, 3^. ^L 

Joyce.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
TVelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Jo yce , 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

. A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of the 

Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 

Illustrations by Selwyn Image. 

Crown 8vo, 3^. Qd. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. With 7 

Full-page Illustrations by H. J. 

Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. M. net. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, Qs. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marchmont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. Crowu 8vo, 3s. M. 

Max MtiUer.— DEUTSCHE LIBBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Mullbr. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte). 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. • Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6«?. each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Masse y. Crown 
8vo, 3s. ^. 

Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo, 7s. M. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. M. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, Qs. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 
8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 16mo. 2s. net 
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Fiction, Humour, etc — continued. 
Morris ('^\h\AKu)-~continuni. Stebbing. — RACHEL WULFSTAN, 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An - - ~ ■ - - - 

Epoch of Rest Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
1*. 6rf. 



and other Stories. By W. Stebbing, 
author of * Probable Tales '. Crown 
8vo, 45. 6<?. 



THE STORY OF GRFrTTIR THE 
STRONCJ. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EmfKR Maon(jsson and 
William Morris. Cr. 8vo, bs. net 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIRS, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EirIkr i 
Magm'sson and Willum Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6^, net 

•,• For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, sec pp. 24, 37 and 40. 

Newman (Cardinal). 
LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 

Convert Crown 8vo, 3^. M. 
CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3*. M. 

PhiUipps-WoUey.— SNAP : A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Phiixipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 

Portman. — STATION STUDIES : 

being the Jottings of an African Official. 

By Lionel Portman. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Sewell (EuzABETH M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert 

Lanetou Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl's Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Crown 8vo, cloth plain, Is. Gd. eacli ; 

cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

Sheehan.— LUKE DELMEGE. By the 

Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P., Author of 

' My New Curate '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Somerville (E. CE.) and Ross 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. CE. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE : Irish 
Sketches. With Illustrations by E. 
CE. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOrPE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SILVER FOX. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6^^. 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. Qd. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram, with gilt top, 5s. net. 

' Silver Lityrary ' Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. Qd. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Fanny van 
DB Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. ed. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Suttner.— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{Die Waffen Nieder) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

TroUope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
ls.6d. 



Walford (L. B.). 

STAY-AT-HOMES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

TH? INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Walford (L. B. )— continued. 

COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 25. 6^. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
8vo, 2s. Qd. 



Cr. 



PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 

I 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ' 

I 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. | 

8vo, 2s. 6d. I 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION, i 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. \ 

NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, ' 
2s. 6d. I 



Weyman (Stanley). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Shepperson. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 1 Yeats (S. Lbvett). 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

.r>T^TT^rTI.T^, ^ *i. o. • ^1 THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAC. Cr. 
• PLOUGHED,' and other Stories. Cr. | gyQ 3^ g^ 
8vo, 2s. 6d. f ' ' 

THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 



Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 



THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 



Yoxall.-THE ROMMANY STONE. 
By J. H. YoxALL, M.P. Crown 8vo, 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)* 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- , Furneaux {W.)-continued. 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- > 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 



BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 



LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. net 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — continued. 

Proctor (Richard }l.)— continued. 

SCIENCE. 



Hartwig (Oborob). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuta. 8vo, gilt top, Is. net 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7a. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, Is. net 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, Is. net. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hermakh von Hklmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3*. 6rf. 
each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Bryan 
Hook, etc. 8vo. 

BIRDS AND MAN. Large Crown 
8vo, 6«. net. 

NATURE IN DOWNIiAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the I 
Text, by A. D. McCoRMlCK. 8vo, | 
10«. ^d. net. ; 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on j 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates ' 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 65. net. 

Millais.— THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED- 
ING DUCKS. By John Guillr 
Millais, F.Z.S., etc. With 6 Photo- 
gravures and QQ Plates (41 in Colours) 
from Drawings by the Author, Archi- 
bald Thorburn, and from Photographs. 
Royal 4to, iJ6 65. 



PLEASANT WAYS IN 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6<i. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allkn, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo, 3«. 6</. 

LEISURE READINGS. By K. A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Ranyard. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

*^j* For Mr. Proctor's other books see 
pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. LoTu/mans <& 
Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific Works. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- ' 
tific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 85. Qd. ' 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH, j 
Ffl miliar Essays on Scientific Subjects. | 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. I 



staiUey.— A familiar history 

OF BIRDa By K Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD : A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 600 Illustrations. 8vo, 
7s. net 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. M. 

PEl^LAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
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Gwilt.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By J oseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo, 
21«. net. 



Works af Reference. 

Maunder (Samhbl)— cwi<iiit*«i. 
THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 



Longmans' GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, 18^. 
net ; cloth, 2l5. half-morocco. 



Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TI^LA^SURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1889. 
By Kev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Atre, M. A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 65. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 65. 



Edited by J. Lindlbt, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, Vis. 



Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Rocomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John Lewis Roget. 
Crown 8vo, 95. net. 



Willich.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Wiluch. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. M. 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottilia Adelborg. Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6rf. net. 

Alick'8 Adventures. By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbib Farwbll Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. M. net. 

Buekland.-TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Desnoyers. By James 
BOOKLAND. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Crake {Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or. The First 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Crown 8vo, 
silver top, 2s. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of ^scendune. Crown 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Crown 8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 

Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons* Wars. Cr. 
8vo, silver top, 2s. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, silver top, 2^. net. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : A Story Book for Boys. 

Bv Various Authors. With 61 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3«. 

net. 
YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 

for Boys. By Various Authors. 

With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

gilt edges, Zs. net. 

Ijang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 65. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 



THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Cr« 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 65. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Os. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 



THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, ^s, 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 44 other 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 



Lyall.-THE BURGES LETTERS: a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyall. With Coloured Frontis- 

Eiece and 8 other full-page Illustrations 
y Walter S. Stagey. Crown 8vo, 
2s. M. 

Meade (L. T.). 
DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 

3s. net 
THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 

3s. net. 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 

6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 

3s. net. 

Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. S. Eland. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, ^s, 

Penrose.-CHUBBY : A NUISANCE. 
By Mrs. PfiNROSE. With 8 Illustrations 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES : HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. M. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6c2. 

Roberts.— THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH : Captain of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime President of Virginia. By 
E. P. Roberts. With 17 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stbvenson. Fcp. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

Tappan.— OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. 
By Eva March Tappan. With 4 Illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6rf. net. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Upton (Florbnce K. and Bbrtha). 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A «GOLLIWOGG'. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 
6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. Witli 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



Upton (Flobbncb K. 

continued. 



and Bbrtha)— 



THE GOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AIR-SHIP. 
With 30 Coloured Pictures and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

Wemyss.— * THINGS WE THOUGHT 
OP ' : Told from a Child's Point of 
View. By Mary C. E. Wemyss, 
Author of ' All About All of Us '. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour by S. R. 
PRAEOER. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 



Arnold's (Sir Edwin) 

With 71 Illustrations. 



Crown Svo, 3s. ^d. each Volume. 
Seas and Lands. | Buckle's (H. T.) History of Civilisation in 



3s. 6c?. I England. 3 vols. 10s. 6rf. 

Bagehot*s (W.) Biographical Studies. Gburchiirs (Winston S.) The Story of the 
3s. ^d, I Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 

Maps and Plans. 3s. 6c?. 

GIodd*s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. ^d. 



3s. U. 
With 



Bagehot*s (W.) Economic Studies, 

Bagehot*s (W.) Literary Studies. 

Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6c?. each. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of ' Dougall's(L.)BeggarsAll;aNovel 



Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 

3s. 6c?. 



the Middle Ages. 3s. 6c?. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6c?. each. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in tb'. Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3s. ^d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gharicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. M, 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6c?. 

'Sun- 
Is. 6c?, 



Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. " 



Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A 

Tale of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 
10 Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6c?. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. M>. 



Doyle's (Sir A. 
Letters. 3s. 



Conan) The Stark Munro 



Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s, 
6<Z. each. 
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THE SILVER \ABl^AR\— continued. 



Proade*f (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 105. M. 
Froade*B (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 

of Aragon. 3^. M. 
Froade*B (J. A.) The Spanish Story of < 

the Armada, and other Essays. 3^. M. 
Froade*s (J. A.) English Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Centary. 3^. Qd. 
Froade*s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Sobjeots. 4 vols. 3^. 6<£. each. < 

Froade*s (J. A.) Oceana, or England | 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. > 

35. 6rf. 
Froade*s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 

85. 6rf. 
Fronde's (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 

Erasmus. 35. %d. ' 

Froude*s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 75. 
Froude*8 (J. A.) Ceesar : a Sketch. Zs. 6d. 
Froude*8 (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- | 

boy : an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 35. 6d. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Writings, Selections ft*om. I 
35. 6d. ' 

Oleig's (Rot. O. R.) Life of the Duke of , 

Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. ed. ' 
OreYlUe's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 

Reigns of King George IV., King 

WiUlam IV., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols. 35. 6d, each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 

Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarifoh, 

Y.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Black Heart and White 

Heart. With 33 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 

34 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. Ss,6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's WiU. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 Illus. 35. ed, 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6^^. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann Ton) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientiflc Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 



(W.) Visits to Remarkable 

With 80 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 



Howitt's 
Places. 
Jeflrerles'(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6a. 

Jeflferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6d, 

Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 35. Qd. 

Jefferies' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6rf. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
.History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1837-8. 6 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the 'Alerta*: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treas re 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. "W i . h 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. M. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empira« 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 lUustrft' 
tions. 35. 6d. 
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(R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 



Knight's (E. F.) The 'Falcon* on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6^. 

KdstUn*s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illnstrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. 6c?. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6(£. ^ 

Lang*B (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. M. 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Gommon- 

Sense. 3s. ^d. 
Lang*s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 

Ghosts. 3s. 6^. 
Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 

the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. 6aJ. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

2 vols. 7s. 
Lees (J. A.) and Glutterbuck's (W.J.) B.G. 

1887, A Ramble in British Golumbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. ^d. 
Levett-Yeats* (S.) The Chevalier 

D'Auriac. 8s. 6^. 
Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

' Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 

12 vols. 3s. 6</. each. 
Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 

Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 

4" Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 3s. ^d. 
Hadeod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

3s. U. 
Marshman's (J. G.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 

Havelock. 3s. 6c?. 
Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang's (A.) Parson 

Kelly. 3s. M. 
Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 

under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. M. each. 
Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Tale of 

the Indian Mutiny. 3s. M. 
Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6^. 
Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. M, 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden. 

3s. 6c;. 
Hansen's (F.) The First Grossing of 

Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 

a Map. 3s. M, 



Proctor's 
3s. M, 

Proctor's 
3s. M, 

Proctor's 



[R. A.) The Expanse of HeaYen. 

(R. 



Science for 



Light 

Leisure Hours. 3s. 6^. 
Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. 3s. 6^;. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 

Ours. 3s. M, 
Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time 

with the Infinities around us. 3s. ^ 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 

Ours. 3s. M. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 

Smooth. 3s. M. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 

Science. 3s. ^d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 

of Astronomy. 3s. ^d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. M. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. 

A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, Andrew 

Wilson, Thomas Foster and A. C. 

Ranyard. With Illustrations. 3s. 6c?. 
Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3s. U. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 

Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 

3s. 6fl?. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. M. 
Stephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 

Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 

3s. M. 
Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables. 3s. ^d, 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LL) 

The Wrong Box. 3s. M. 
Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 

(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 

Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. M. 
Trevelyan's (Sir G.O.) The Early History 

of Charles James Fox. 3s. M. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. M. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. U. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 



PhlUipps-WoUey's (C.) Snap: a Legend With 60 Illustrations. 3s. U, 

of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
trations. 3s. M, 11 Illustrations. 3s. M, 
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Cookery, Domestic Manas:enient, etc. 

Acton.— MODERN COOKERY. By De Sails ^^iS>.Y-cordinued. 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo 
Fcp. 8vo, 45. 6rf. \s, M, 



Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, , 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. ANOwm, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) cf the National Union , 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, \s. ' 

Ashby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR-j 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, M.D., i 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital. W ith 25 Illustra- ' 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 35. net. | 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). ' 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE i 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD i 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, sewed, ' 
Is. M.. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6rf. ; I 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY: UP-TO- 
DATE RECIPES. With 24 Plates 
(16 in Colour). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. U. 

DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. 6c?. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, is. 6^. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6^. 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo. 
Is. ^d. 



FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. U, 
GARDENING X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo. 

Part I., Vegetables, Is. M. Part II., 

Fruits. Is. 6(i. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 

Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 
OYSTERS \ LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. 6^. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6rf. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. U. 
SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. U, 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 

LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6c?. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 

INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. U, 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo, 

Is. U. 

Lear.— MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. SiDNBY Lear. 16mo, 2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DLA.- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. U, 

Botheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothkram, 

First Class Diplom^e, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County CounciL 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 



The Fine Arts and Music. 



Burne- Jones. - THE BEGINNING 
OF THE WORLD: Twenty -five 
Pictures by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bart. Medium 4to, Boards, 7s. 6^. net. 

Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and Robert J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, 11^ x 8| in., each 
Plate containing Two Figures— (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (6) The 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
7s. 6rf. net. 



Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 229 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6c?. 

Haweis(Rev. H. R.). 
MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Fine Arts and Music — continued. 



Huisli, Head and Lonflnnan.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. Head; and 'Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
^62 25. net. 



Hullah.— THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, 85. 6c?. 



Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 

containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2^ vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, lOs. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. Svo, lOs. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued 
and completed by Lady Eastlake. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Svo, 205. nr^t 



■ Kristeller.— ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
j By Paul Kristeller. English Edition 
I by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
I to the House of Lonls, and at Cliats- 
1 worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 

and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 

gilt top, £3 105. net. 

Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. BySirGEOROB A. Mackarren. 
8vo, 125. 



Morris (Wiluam). 

ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. CoUected Papers. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
Loudon, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
Svo. 45. 6rf. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DliSTRlBUTlON OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21st FEBRUARY, 1894. 
Svo, 25. ^d. net {Printed in * Golden * 
Type.) 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN- DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. Svo, 25. 6c?. 
net. {Printed in ' Golden ' Type.) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). Svo, 25. 6d. net 
{Printed in ' Golden ' Type. ) 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildiugs. Svo, 
25. 6d. net. ( Printed in * Golden * Tyj^e. ) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by Willlam Morris. 
Crown Svo, 25. 6d. net. 

*-* For Mr, William Morrises other 
works see 2>P' 24, 27 and 40. 
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The Fine Arts and Music — continued. 



Robertson.— OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
AND DANCES. Decorated in Colour 
by W. Graham Robertson. Royal 
4to, 42«. net. 

Vanderpoel.~COLOUR PROBLEMS : 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student 
of Colour. By Emily Notes Vander- 
POEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Square 8vo, 2l5. net. 

Van Dyke. -A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Wellington. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 62 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, JE6 65. net. 

Willard. - HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. Part I. Sculpture. Part II. 
Painting. Part III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numer- 
ous full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Auto da F^ and other Essays : 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of ' Essays in Paradox ' and 
* Exploded Ideas '. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Bagehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6(£. each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses. By James H. 
Baker, M. A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 45. M. 

Baring-aould.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 

Baynea.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. M, 

BonnelL - CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN: 
Studies in their Works. By Henry H. 
BoNNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. M. net. 

Booth. — THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By Arthur John Booth, 
M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo, 
14s. net. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
gister of Charities in or available in the 
Metropolis. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Christie.— SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. With 2 Por- 
traits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. net. 



Dickinson.— KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6fl?. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of * Exploded Ideas ' and ' Times and 
Days '. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Evans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, KC.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6(£. net. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of * Times and 
Days*. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Frost.— A MEDLEY BOOK. By Geo. 
Frost. Crown Svo, 3s. M. net. 

Qeikie. — THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Reported by Cunningham 
Gbikie, D.D., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Gilkes.— THE NEW REVOLUTION. 
By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 
College. Fcp. Svo, Is. net. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

A FARMER'S YEAR: being his 
Commonplace Book for 1898. With 
36 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 66?. net 
RURAL ENGLAND. Witb 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations firom 
Photographs. 2 vols., Svo, 36s. net. 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig. Witii 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 



Hutchinson.— DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. 8vo, gilt top, 95. 6rf. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, Zs. Qd. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Cr. 

8vo, 35. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. Crown 8vo, 

35. Qd. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, IO5. 6d. 
net 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, IO5. 6d. net 

Johnson (J. & J. H. ). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent 8vo, IO5. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8yo, 25. Qd. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 55. each. 

Ijang (Andrew). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. net 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo, 25. Qd. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 25. 6d. net 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 

8vo, 25. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo, 25. Qd. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown 8vo, 35. Qd. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS, Crown 8vo, 35. Qd. 



M a r y o n. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With 4' 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

Matthews.— NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Brander Matthews. 
Fcp. 8vo, I5. Qd. net 

Max MiiHer (The Right Hon. F.). 
COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Cr. 

8vo, 55. each. 

Vol. I. Natural Religion : the 
Gifford Lectiu-es, 1888. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion : the 
GiflFord Lectures, 1890. 

Vol. III. Anthropological Reli- 
gion : the GifFord Lectures, 1891. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy; or, Psycholo- 
gical Religion : the GiflFord Lectures, 
1892. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 



Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated bv the 
Religions of India : the Hibbert 
Lectures, 1878. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words, and 
the Home of the Aryas. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science op 
Language : Founded on Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. IO5. 

Vol. XIII. Indla : What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 
Science op Religion. Four Lec- 
tures, 1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAKBlSHiyTA : his Life 
and Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First 
Series. Essays on Language, Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. Last Essays. Second 
Series. Essays on the Science of 
Religion. 
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Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES: 
the Chronicle of a Year chietiy in a 
Garden. By Georob Milner. Crown 
8vo, Ss 6d. 



Morris.-SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. PostSvo, As. 6d. : 

Parker and Un win.— THE ART OF ' 
BUILDING A HOME: a Collection of i 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 



Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, Is. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
"AND TEACHERS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. %d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo, 2s. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 



68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. I Southey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. 8vo, 14s. 



Pollock.— JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Herriss Pollock. Crovirn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 



Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE, j 
With 13 Illustrations. Cro^vn 8vo. 
6s. 6(1 \ 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 



THE EARTH IN RELATION TO 
THE PRESERVATION AND DES- , ^ 
TRUCTION OF CONTAGIA : being | Turner 
the Milroy Lectures delivered at the | 
Royal College of Physicians in 1899, j 
together with other Papers on Sai.ita- 
tion. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 



Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 
Information regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-parties, etc. By Robert White 
Stevens. 8vo, 21s. 

Thuillier.— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LAND DEFENCE, AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF TO-DAY. By Captain H. 
F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, 12s. 6c?. net 



and Sutherland. — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
Turner and Alexander Sutherland. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 



COLONIAL AND CAMP SANIT- 
ATION. With 11 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Rossetti.-A SHADOW OF DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Him- 
self, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Maria Fiiancesca Rossetti. Crown 
8vo. 3s (yd. 



Seria Ludo. 

Post 4to, .5s. net. 



By a Dilkttante. 



Warwick.— PROGRESS INWOMEN'S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE : being the Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held in connection 
with the Educational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess OP Warwick. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
Weathers, F.R.H.S. With 159 Dia- 
grams. 8vo, 21s. net. 



Sketches and Verses, meanly re- Whittall.— FREDERIC THE GREAT 



printed from the St. ./ames's Uazette. 

Shadwell.— DRINK : TEMPERANCE \ 
AND LEGISLATION. By Arthur, 
Shadwell, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 1 

35,000/5/03. 



ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript ; with Reminiscences and 
Turkish Stories. By Sir J. William 
Whittall, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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